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RATE AND EXTENT OF DEVELOPMENT OF NEOTENIC 
REPRODITOTrVES IN GROUPS OF NYMPHS OF 
THE TERMITE GENUS ZOOTERMOPSIS 

BY 

S. F. LIGHT AND PAUL L. ILLG 
INTRODUCTION 

A remarkarle characterful ie of the termite colony is its ability to regulate the 
sexual function. In the normal wild colony still headed by the founding pair, this 
male and female arc the only reproductives in the colony, but if one or both of them 
are killed or removed, or if groups of nymphs are isolated from them, some of the 
nymphs become precociously reproductive while still nymphal in many of their 
characteristics. These neotenic individuals are termed supplementary reproduc¬ 
tives. Castle (1934) found t hat all nymphs of the damp-wood termites ( Zootermop - 
sis Emerson = Termopsis Hagen) above the third instar, except perhaps the late 
seventh-instar wing-padded nymphs, are capable of undergoing this precocious 
sexual development. The work of Light (1942-3943, 1944) has amply confirmed 
these findings. 

The fact remains, however, that not all nymphs in any isolated group become 
reproductives; that is, the inherent tendency or capacity of nymphs to become 
neotenic reproductives is in some way controlled or regulated within the group 
(Light, 1943, p. 52). The relative number of nymphs in isolated groups of nymphs 
which do become supplementaries and the rate at which they appear within the 
groups differ widely, and the differences in rate and extent are, in part at least, 
correlated with differences in the origin of the nymphs, in the composition of the 
groups, and in the treatment which the groups receive. 

A recently published review (Light, 1942-1943), summarizes briefly some of the 
differences in the rate and extent of reproductivity (the development of supple¬ 
mentaries and the resulting reproduction) found to occur between sories of groups 
of isolated nymphs of the damp-wood termites. In this paper the experiments and 
results are presented in greater detail. 

By “series” is meant a number of groups, usually 20, of the same origin and 
composition, set up at the same time and trealecl in tho same way. The number of 
individuals in the group has most commonly been 20 but has varied from 10 to 50 
with the experiment. Kuril series are arbitrarily designated from the beginning of 
the experiment, each group being given a group number. Thus, in experiment 3DS 
(p. 32) there were six identical series, 3DH-01 to 3DH-C6, each composed of 20 
groups. Tho groups of series of 3DS-01 were designated 3DS-C1,1 to 3DS-C1,20 
(table 17), and those of the other five series were similarly numbered. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The smaller damp-wood termite, Zootcrniopsis nevadensis (Hagen), has been used 
exclusively in the experiments here reported. The work of Heath (1927) and of 
Castle (1934), and all of our experience indicates, however, that the two closely 
related species of the genus, Z, nevadensis and Z. angusticolUs, although they 
exhibit definite ecological and psychological differences and differences in develop¬ 
mental rates, are so similar in basic features of life cycle and development of sup¬ 
plementaries, and also in castes and constitution of colony in general, as to make it 
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safe to assume that findings obtained in studying one species will hold true for the 
other in these respects. 

By far the greater part of the termites used, have been obtained from Monterey 
pine logs found in holding of the Del Monte Properties Company in Monterey 
County, California, and made available through the kindness of Mr. C. M. Olmsted, 
Division Manager. It may be remembered that the termites used by Heath (1907, 
1927, 1928) in his studies on castes and colony development were obtained from 
this same region, as were some of those used by Castle (1!KM). 

In collecting termites for experimental use, logs are pari ially opened in the field, 
and those which seem to contain thriving colonies are brought into the laboratory, 
where they are kept moist until they are needed. Invasions and mixing of colonies 
are found to occur if care is not taken to keep the logs separated. 

The colony is not extracted until preparations for setting up the experiment are 
complete. When everything is ready, the log is sawed into short lengths and the 
termites shaken or jarred out on a paper and transferred at once to a collecting jar. 
Next the lengths of log are carefully split and the remaining termites removed to 
the collecting jar. Later the termites are separated from the debris and kept in 
culture dishes which contain moist paper and are kept closed as much as possible 
to prevent desiccation. Every effort is made to avoid rough handling and exposure 
to the drying effects of the atmosphere. Damaged individuals are discarded at once, 
since the dead become centers of development of fungus and bacteria which may 
then extend their attacks to the normal members of the group. 

In the process of sorting the termites of largo groups or colonies on the basis of 
types or instars, the group is usually placed in a dean glaas dish. When this is 1 ilted, 
the larger animals gradually move to the edge, where the experienced operator can 
make the selection and gently brush the individuals into separate dishes by means 
of a No. 6 camel’s hair brush. All the dishes (usually half petri dishes) are con¬ 
stantly replenished with damp paper, which is cut as a rule in the form of a disc 
fitted to the bottom of the dish and, if need be, saturated with water to prevent tho 
animals from crawling beneath the paper. Dishes not subject to immediate observa¬ 
tion or manipulation are kept covered to retain moisture. 

Individual termites are best handled by means of a small wooden spatula. 
Termites will usually leave a glass surface for the wood of tho spatula. Forceps or 
similar instruments invariably bruise them. An individual termite can be removed 
from wood, paper, or glass by gently and carefully prying up with the tapered t ip 
of the spatula until the animal loses its grip on the original surface, whereupon it 
will cling to the spatula, or by using the brush to push it against the spatula. 
Removal from the spatula is best accomplished by gentle brushing with the soft 
brush. In transferring termites in rapid, iargo-scale sorting or manipulations the 
habit is almost inescapably acquired of tapping the spatula sharply with the fore¬ 
finger, to dislodge the termite. This is effective, but may seriously bruise tho termite 
as it is flung into the dish unless the operator is sufficiently experienced to he able 
to judge closely the degree of force which may be safely exerted. 

When the observations were to be made, the termites of a group were removed 
from the jar on the food material. From it they were gently brushed with a camel’s 
hair brush either back into the housing jar or into a petri dish. When paper is the 
only food used, it is simple to brush all the termites into the jar, where the necessa ry 
observations can be made. If wood in fairly large pieces has been supplied, it is 
usually necessary to remove it from the jar, and often it must be split with a knife 
to remove all the animals from their galleries. 
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Castle (1934) used groups of 50 nymphs but only a few groups for each experi¬ 
ment. If the experiments gave clear-cut results, a few groups would suffice, but so 
far results have not been conclusive and the use of series consisting of many groups 
is iudieated. Since it is imperative, because of the potential differences in reproduc¬ 
tivity between colonies (brought out later in this paper), that all animals of a given 
experiment, controls as well as experimentals, be from a single colony, reduction 
of the group to the minimum number capable of functioning normally becomes 
especially important. Curiously, past evidence as to the smallest group able to 
accomplish integration and normal functioning has been conflicting. In some series, 
groups of 10 have prospered, but in general the impression holds that groups of 20 
to 30 are more commonly successful. More evidence is called for here, since the 
differences may have been due more to moisture conditions than size of groups. 

Each group was housed in a small ointment jar with a screw-top lid. Jars of one-, 
two-, or three-ounce capacity were used. Earlier experiments indicated that when 
large numbers are used in small containers, crowding offsets the advantage (if there 
is any) inherent in the larger group. Results of one such experiment set up in April, 
1938, are given, in table 1. The mortality after 20 weeks for groups of 30,50, and 100 
individuals, all in two-ounce jars, was, respectively 46 per cent, 50 percent, and 73 
per cent, whereas that for groups of 5 and 10 in one-ounce jars was 26 per cent and 
28 per cent, respectively, and that for groups of 20 in one-ounce jars was 50 per cent. 

MORTALITY IN EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 

All investigators who have attempted to use termites as experimental animals have 
encountered, and most have reported, the occurrence of relatively high mortality in 
experimental groups. This mortality seems to have various causes, some of them 
obvious as in the case of epidemics of disease, or where deaths are correlated with 
drying or with excessive moisture. The difficulties were well stated by Grassi and 
Saudias in speaking of KdloUrmes flavicollis, “Some of these little nests can be 
kept alive for several months but many die after a few weeks. The tubes are partly 
filled with fragments of wood, which should be neither too dry nor too moist. In the 
former case, the insects gradually shrivel, contract, dry up and die; and in the latter 
ease there is a deposil of wafer vapor on the iuner walls, and they are evidently 
killed by over-dampness. Death ensues more or less rapidly according to the amount 
of water deposited, and is sometimes almost as sudden as if the insects wore suffo¬ 
cated or chloroformed. Klow dea l h due to over-dampness may be accompanied by dis- 
tinct oedema or reddish discoloration of the body; the latter is accompanied by the 
presence of a bacterium which 1 have not investigated” (English translation, 1897). 

When left to themselves in covered containers with plenty of food material (paper 
or wood), colonies, i'raet ions of colonies, and even large mixed groups thrive, repro- 
duee, and often increase in numbers. Under 1 hose circumstances the animals control 
their own moist ure eondit ions and live essent ially as they do in nature. For observa¬ 
tional and experimental purposes, however, the nse of smaller groups is necessary, 
and relatively frequent disturbance and handling are unavoidable. It was hoped 
that it would be possible to eliminate mortality during the course of experiments, 
or at least 1o reduce it to a negligible minimum. To this end the utmost care was 
exercised in handling the termites to avoid drying, squeezing, or otherwise injuring 
them. Various types of containers were tried, and various methods of supplying 
moisture. At times progress seemed 1 o have been made, but it has not proved possible 
to eliminate sporadic deaths, as all tabulations of results will indicate. The nature 
and mode of occurence of these deaths are such as to leave their causes in doubt in 
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many instances. They continue to occur as long as the scries is kept under observa¬ 
tion, although certain groups in the series may show few if any deaths (thus no 20, 
table 17). Nearly always, also, some groups show very high mortality, rendering 
them useless for experimental purposes (thus no. 18, in table 17). Such groups be¬ 
have in a fashion which suggests that the mortality is due to disease. In addition to 
the sporadic and incidental deal ha throughout all the groups, and the epidemics 
localized within single groups, there are t he epidemics of recognizable diseases which 
extend through many or all groups of a series or of all the series which come from a 
given colony. The most important of these diseases is the red disease mentioned by 
G-rassi (1897, p. 251), and recently studied by DcBach and McOmic (1989). The 
oedema mentioned by Grassi seems to be a different disease, as is 1 he second disease 
reported by DeBach and McOmie in which the head lurns black. These, and at least 
one other characteristic disease, destroy large numbers of individuals, usually 
attack many groups in a series, and necessitate abandonment of the experiment. 
The diseases seem to be endemic and to become epidemic under conditions not yet 
understood by ns, seemingly especially in experimental groups, probably because 
of the excessive handling to which they are unavoidably subjected. 

In studies conducted since completion of the last of the experiments reported 
here we have developed methods of culture which greatly reduce the mortality in 
laboratory groups and which eliminate most of the abnormalities in laboratory 
conditions and treatment which led to the failure of reproductivity in many groups 
of the experiments. We hope to repeat enough of the experiments, using the new 
methods, to substantiate and amplify our conclusions and to clarify details. A 
repetition of all the experiments will be physically impossible. 

FOOD AND FEEDING 

In some experiments the groups were fed moist filter paper; in others pieces of 
Monterey pine were used, covered with circles of filter paper or paper toweling. 
Coarse sawdust in 1.5- or 3-per cent agar is giving promising results under certain 
circumstances, as will be reported in later papers. 

RECORDS 

At given intervals the group was removed from the jar, I he population counted and 
recorded, and records made of the number of pigmented individuals (supplemen- 
taries) present, the presence of eggs, and, in some cases, the number of eggs, and Hie 
presence of young. Records were usually made for each group at weekly inlervals 
beginning usually at the fourth or fifth week. 

These data were compiled by a large staff closely supervised by trained scientists. 
The actual records, therefore, represent the routine observations of employees of 
different ability, training, and performance. 

The items of raw data are of course subject to various inaccuracies such as mis¬ 
takes in counting or recording, failure to recognize incipient supplementaries, and 
failure to record deaths of supplementaries. Supplementaries which were recorded 
as having died have been included in succeeding totals. Actually the dead indi¬ 
viduals are usually eaten by the other members of the colony, or if the body is present 
it is usually so altered in appearance that its identification as a supplementary is 
difficult if not impossible. Where the record showed a decrease in the number of 
supplementaries in a group, though no specific record of death of supplement a ries 
was made, it has been assumed that this decrease was due to the death of supple¬ 
mentaries if a corresponding decrease in recorded population made this a logical 
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assumption. Thus, if the number of supplement a ries recorded for a given group 
at the tenth week was 4, and the surviving population 18, then a record of 3 supple- 
mentaries for that group for the eleventh week was taken to mean that one supple¬ 
mentary had died if the population was reeorded as 17 or less, and the total 
supplementaries for the group was still considered as 4. On the original records this 
remains as 3, however. Then, if later the recorded number of supplementaries is 
increased to 4 again, it is assumed that a new supplementary has been produced. 
In some instances this may possibly be the recognition again of a previously recorded 
supplementary overlooked in a succeeding record. 

In those instances in which, although a decreased number of supplementaries was 
recorded, t here was no recorded loss in population of the group there was evidently 
an error of observation or of record. 1 n such instances earlier and later records were 
scrutinized in order to determine whether the data indicated (1) that the preceding 
recorded number of supplementaries was in error, or (2) that the reduction in 
number of supplementaries was due to failure of the recorder to recognize one sup¬ 
plementary, or (3) that the recorded population was in error aud a supplementary 
had actually died. 

Unless otherwise staled, corrections have been made for all experiments reported 
on the basis outlined above. We believe that in general the elfect of these corrections 
is to give a more accurate expression of reproduelivity than that furnished by 
the uncorreeted records. They have almost certainly resulted in a slight general 
exaggeration of the numbers of supplementaries produced. There is no reason to 
believe, however, that this trend is significant in degree or differentially concen¬ 
trated by series. 

Various procedures have been followed concerning groups which died out during 
the experiment, hi future experiments sufficiently large series should be used to 
make il possible to completely disregard groups which die out during the experi¬ 
ment, or in which high mortality occurs, without endangering the validity of the 
conclusions. 

Except* for the corrections mentioned in the preceding paragraphs we present 
the findings of these experiments as they stand, in the belief that they indicate 
correctly major features and trends. They represent so great an investment of 
time that opportunity for similarly large-scale treatment of these problems will 
presumably not be available again. Determination of the details of the physiological 
and sociological events in groups of nymphs separated from reproductives calls 
for very time-consuming and detailed investigation. Much studies are necessary, 
however, to clarify the details of the situations here presented in rough outline. 

HKUOONITION OF HUPPIjHMHNTAHIBS 

It is not always possible to recognize neotenie reproduet ives (supplementaries) by 
pigmental ion, since this is at times delayed until after egg laying commences. In 
females, if the head is not sufficiently pigmented to allow for certain identification 
of the animal as a supplementary, the presence of a distinctly pigmented seventh 
sternite will confirm the diagnosis. With nudes the problem is more difficult, pig¬ 
mentation being less striking and more irregular in its appearance in this sex. Here, 
in many instances at least, t he anterior border of the last (ninth) sternite will show 
pigmentation in the functional mole. 

Ultimately all supplementaries become distinctly pigmented and in actual prac¬ 
tice records are based entirely on pigmentation as observed with the aid of a reading 
lens with occasional reference to the pigmentation of the genital sternite. The con- 
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sistently lower in C3 with groups of 20 than in C4 with groups of 10. Again it will be 
seen, however, that the mortality was consistently higher in C3 than in C4. To com¬ 
pensate for the error which might arise from differentia] mortality, the percentage 
of existing population which had become supplementaries is given. Here, also, it 
will be seen that the percentage is distinctly lower for C3 than for CM, particularly 
in the later period of the experiment. More individuals became supplementaries in 
the larger groups of C3 than in the smaller groups of C4, but by no means twice as 
many. In other words, the group in some way regulates or determines the develop¬ 
ment of supplementaries. 

It should be kept in mind, also, that development of supplementaries in a given 
group does not continue indefinitely at the initial rate. The groups tend to become 
stabilized in this regard at a figure varying to some extent with the series. The 
differences between series tend to remain the same, therefore, although the number 
of new supplementaries produced declines and a plateau is reached after about 8 
to 10 weeks. The features of rate and extent of reproductivity are combined in 
practice by comparing the extent at any given time or series of times after isolation. 
Since the relative differences tend to persist throughout an experiment, they would 
seem to be expressions in part at least of the particular differences in physiological 
condition within the particular nymphs of the type or types used in the particular 
colony at the particular time under the particular conditions of treatment. As will 
be seen in experiments D2B and D4A (pp. 24-27) 'the potential reproductivity 
of a colony seems capable of shifting strikingly within a few weeks or months. The 
cause or causes of such shifts are not clear as yet, but are possibly of the same nature 
as those which result in the differences between colonies with respect to repro¬ 
ductivity. 

GENERAL RESULTS 

By no means all of the different tests of the rate and extent of development of 
supplementary reproductives are reported here. Those are omitted in which there 
was an unusually high incidence of mortality, especially those in which great differ¬ 
ences in mortality between controls and experimenlals might have obscured differ¬ 
ences in reproductivity. It may be said, however, that so far as the results of these 
unreported experiments are significant, they are in agreement with those presented. 
Further, the results of numerous experiments set up for other purposes are germane 
to this problem. These, again, are in agreement with those reported. 

These experiments make it abundantly clear that differences in rate and extent 
of reproductivity are to be expected between series, however const it uled. These 
differences and reproductivity as such are susceptible of quantitative formulation 
within the given experimeut. Quantitative comparison of the findings of different 
experiments has not been possible. For one thing, the conditions of the several 
experiments (containers, food, handling) were significantly different. Dealing as 
we have been with a new laboratory animal and one presenting unusual difficulties 
because it is obligatorily social and closely adjusted to a biological regime not easily 
maintained in the laboratory, extensive experimentation with laboratory methods 
has had to go hand in hand with the more definitive experimental program. More 
important perhaps in preventing quantitative comparisons of results is the fact 
that groups of different composition were used in the experiments. This lack of 
uniformity was due partly to the fact that the ideal composition for such groups 
was itself a subject of experimentation, but more importantly to the very great 
differences in the composition of the colonies used as sources of material. 

In some instances all of the animals used in an experiment were of the same instar. 
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This gives an apparent uniformity, but is far from the natural condition in the 
colony, where nymphs of various types and instars are associated. And the mere 
fact that nymphs are of the same inslar does not mean that their potentialities for 
transforming into supplementaries are the same. Otherwise all of them would so 
transform, and at the same time, which is by no means the ease. 

In other experiments the nymphs were chosen at random. Even here, of course, 
there was really a certain amount of selection, since very small nymphs were seldom 
included, nor those late in the alate line (wing-padded nymphs with swollen wing 
pads), la still other experiments, after taking a census of the colony a formula 
was devised which would give each group a constitution similar to that of the colony 
as regards older nymphs at least. This system is illustrated in experiment SDR 
reported on pages 32 below. The use of various nymphal types in making up 
the groups has become standard procedure since it makes it possible to derive a 
large number of groups from the same colony. It has not seemed important, however, 
to attempt to make the groups conform 1o the composition of the natural colony 
except as the preponderance of certain types of nymphs would naturally be reflected 
in the composition of the groups. 

Even though groups identical in size and composition were used, and containers 
and treatment were identical, extensive quantitative comparisons would be difficult 
since each colony seems to possess a different inherent potential of rcproductivity 
(p. 18). Perhaps if it seemed worth while the reproduelivity of the control series 
of each experiment could be compared to a hypothetical normal and some coefficient 
of divergence* be used which would allow for at least a rough over-all quantitative 
comparison. So far no attempt has been made in this direction. 

Tho experiments here presented are given in what seems a logical order rather 
than in the order of their performance. In most instances only the summarized re¬ 
sults by series are given, or significant examples, since the detailed records are 
voluminous. The picture of variation between groups of a series such as is brought 
out in tables 1(> and 17 is largely lacking therefore, and it should be kept in mind 
that it was encountered in all experiments. Oomplele records are on file in the 
Department of Jioiilogy of flic University of California, Berkeley. 

DIFFERENCES IN REPROIHTCTIVITY OF SERIES COMPOSED OF 
DIFFERENT NYMPIIAL TYPES AND IN STARS FROM 
THE SAME COLONY 

Pickens (1931) recognized that certain types of nymphs of the subterranean 
termites of the genus Hriinililcmes develop more readily into supplementary 
reprodnetives than do others. Thus, he found that in It. hesperm supplementaries 
did not develop at all, or only after several months, in groups composed entirely of 
older apterous individuals, supposedly workers, whereas iu mixed groups they 
usually appeared in from six to eight weeks. In agreement with these finding is the 
observation that by far the greater number of supplementary reprodnetives oJE 
Retiovlilrrmcx found in nature bear wing pads of varying lengths (Qrassi, 1893; 
Snyder, 3918). 

Castle (1934, p. 293) found, as did Heath (1927), that although both apterous 
and wing-padded (braehyptorous) nymphs of Zootcrmopm mgnslicolUs do de¬ 
velop into supplementaries, the apterous types do so more readily, and that when 
both are present in a group the supplementaries produced are preponderantly 
apterous. According to Castle, the late seventh-instar braehypterous nymphs never 
develop into supplemcnlaries. In Zootcrmopm, in contrast to the conditions in 
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BetiouKtermes, therefore, wing-padded supplementaries are rare (Heath, 1927; 
Castle, 1934; Light, 1942-1943). Our findings indicate that there are important 
differences between the instars and types of nymphs of Zootermopsis generally 
as to their reproductivity, and they allow for a tentative formulation of some of 
these differences. 

These differences in potential reproductivity were so well known from laboratory 
and field experience that few definitive experiments were made to demonstrate and 
measure them. In fact, there are only three such experiments (ISC, 2DS and 6DS 
discussed below), and no one of these furnishes completely satisfactory information, 
for reasons which will become clear as the experiments are discussed. 


TABLE 3 

Significant Results bt Semes of Expemment IS Carmed Out to Tbst Differences in 
Repboductivitt between Series Composed or Nymtits of DirraRENr Instars 


Senes 

NuitiImh 

of 

Average number of supplo- 
mentanes pei gj oup by weeks 

Average population per gxoup 
by weeks 

Aterage, 
to nearest 
week, 
of wooksto 
first egg 


groups 

4th 


12th 

lGth 

4th 



lbtli 

foi groups 
foi which 
eggs wero 
ruoidcd 

Fourth instais 

4 

1 

2 3 

3 0 

3 5 

20 5 

17 8 

11 3 

9 3 

10 

Fifth instars 

3 

1 3 

3 7 

3 7 

4 3 

19 0 

15 0 

13 7 

13 0 

13 

Sixth instar apteious 
Sixth instar brachyp- 

9 

2 6 

4 0 

4 8 

5 4 

18 6 

16 4 

14 8 

13 1 

9 

teious 

Seventh instar 

4 

2 8 

5 8 

6 0 

7 3 

21 5 

17 6 

15 3 

9 0 

5 

apterous 

Seventh instar 

3 

2 7 

5 0 

5 0 

6 0 

20 3 

17 3 

16 3 

14 0 

7 

brachypteious 

5 

3 2 

4 4 

5 0 

6 0 

20 6 

18 4 

16 0 

7 8 

7 


EXPERIMENT IS 

The first such experiment, IS, was begun early in 1939, in the early period of the 
investigations, therefore, before supplementaries were distinguished in all eases 
with certainty and before certain refinements of observation and method were 
developed, and before the extent of the occurrence of differences due 1o chance was 
realized. The errors of record probably largely cancel one another but there remains 
the possibility that the number of groups in the series is so small (table 3) as to 
make the results of doubtful significance unless confirmed by more extensive series. 
Mortality (average population in table 3) was not strikingly different in the dif¬ 
ferent series, certainly not enough so as to indicate any significant correlation be¬ 
tween low reproductivity and high mortality, except perhaps for the series of fourth 
instars late in the experiment. The low population recorded for the two sorios made 
up of groups of brachypterous nymphs resulted in considerable part at least from 
the metamorphosis of alates in these groups, not from deaths. Alates are removed 
since they die under conditions of experimentation and if allowed to remain become 
centers of infection for the other members of the group. The colony used for the 
experiment was composed of 2,160 recorded individuals. It was headed by a number 
of supplementaries and included 92 soldiers. 

One series (CS) consisting of 10 groups was set up on a formula corresponding 
to the general constitution of the colony. Two groups of this series died out before 
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the end of the experiment. Three others showed symptoms of the destructive red 
disease (see p. 3). dust why this series and not others should have been attacked 
is not clear. The results in this scries are not presented because of the unfavorable 
conditions in the groups. 

Thai portion of the colony remaining after series CS was set up was segregated 
by instars and set up in series of groups of 25 nymphs each (IS, table 3). Of third- 
instar nymphs 1 here was only one full group, and a partial one of 12 nymphs. These 
are not included in t he table since both had died out by the fifth week without pro¬ 
ducing recognizable supplcmentaries or laying eggs, presumably because younger 
nymphs require the care of older ones. Fourth instars made up 4 groups; fifth 

TABLE 4 

Fm.Qui.NCY Distribution ot Groups in Series or Experiment IS 
(At tho twelfth week by per cent of number of groups of each soiios recorded as haying a given 

number of supplomontaries.) 




IVi coni of groups hating tjjiouy numbers of supploraenlnnes 

Aveingo 

Kims 

Numlm 

ot 

ptoupt 

Number of "upplomcntanee 

numbtr of 
Hupple- 
monUiies 


1 

2 


4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

por group 

Fouith msiMTh 

1 


‘25 

50 

25 





3 0 

Fifth instills 

3 



07 


33 




3 7 

Sixth instai apterous 
Sixth instni bi.trhvp- 

o 



tt 

11 

67 

11 



4 8 

tClOUh 

Seventh hiblai 

\ 






100 



6 0 

apteioufe 

Seventh liihtni 

3 



33 


33 


33 


5 0 

brnohypterous 

r> 


20 


20 

20 

20 


20 

5 0 


instars, 3 groups; sixth-instar apterous, 9; sixth-instar braehypterous (wing- 
padded), 4; and sevenlh-instar braehypterous, 5. Records were begun at the fourth 
week, by which time supplemontaries had appeared in all groups except the two 
composed of third-instar nymphs and in one group of fourth instars. 

The seemingly significant feature of these results is an increase of reproductivity 
with the instar (tables 3 and 4), which is in line with our laboratory experience. 
The only series not in agreement with this generalization is that of the brachyp- 
terous sixth instars, which stands out as having distinctly the highest reproductivity 
however measured (tables !} and 4), (his in spite of the fact that alates metamor¬ 
phosed in each of the groups of the series and that one group was recorded as 
diseased. 

Another surprising feature of the results was the relatively high reproductivey 
of the series made up of groups of wing-padded (braehypterous) seventh-instar 
nymphs which is not at all in line with general laboratory experience. It seems very 
probable that careful distinctions were not made between braehypterous seventh 
instars (in the alate line and about to become alates) and either braehypterous 
sixth instars or braehypterous broad-heads, or both. The broad-headed nymphs, as 
is showu by tho results of experiment (JDS, reported below, have a high potential of 
reproductivity, and the braehypterous sixth instars had, here at least, as already 
noted, a very high reproductivity. 
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EXPERIMENT 2DS 

The significance of the nymphal composition of the group in determining its repro¬ 
ductivity was further illustrated by part of experiment 2DS, an experiment designed 
primarily to test colonies with respect to their relative potential reproductivity. 
Of interest in the present connection are three series from a colony of 2,400 nymphs, 

TABLE 5 

Composition of Groups in Series C5, C6, and 07 of Experiment 2DS, 

Series *rom the Svme Colony 


Numbers of nymphs of different iypes m each group 


Senes 

Broad¬ 

headed 

Wing- 

padded 

Sox enth 
apterous 

Sixth 

apteioua 

Fifth 

I’ourth 

8o> liois 

Total 

nymphs 

2DS-C5 . 

3 

8 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

20 

2DS-C6 

7 

0 

3 

4 

2 

4 

0 

20 

2DS-C7 . 

0 

7 

3 

4 

2 

4 

0 

20 


TABLE 6 

Essential Results by Series, of Series C5, C6, and C7 of Experiment 2DS 
(Series of 20 groups per series, all from the same colony but of different nymphal composition; 

see table 5.) 


Data 


Weeks aflor set ting up experiment 


5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

nth 

Number of groups in which 

2DS-C5 

7 

19 


11 

11 

12 

12 

12 

Bupplementaries were 

2DS-C6 

14 

mm 

19 

19 


20 


20 

recorded 

2DS-C7 

9 

10 



11 

11 

12 

12 

Total of supplomentarics 

2DS-C5 

10 


19 

20 

20 


21 

21 

produced 

2DS-C6 

25 


45 

47 

49 


51 

52 


2D8-C7 

11 


11 

14 

15 


16 

16 

Number of groups in which 

2DS-C5 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

7 

8 

eggs were recorded 

2IXS-C6 

1 

2 

7 

11 

11 

17 

17 

18 


2D8-C7 

ft 

3 

5 

0 

0 

7 

7 

9 

Number surviving in each 

2DS-C5 

380 

375 

371 

368 

m 

363 

358 

;*52 

series from the original 

2DS-CG 

377 

869 

352 

312 

338 

337 

333 

330 

400 

1 

2DS-C7 

385 

383 

378 

367 

363 

300 

358 

356 


200 alates, and 28 soldiers, and headed by a primary pair. These three series, each 
of 20 groups of 20 nymphs, were set up late in November, 1940. Table 5 gives the 
composition of these groups in terms of types of nymphs as recognized at that time. 
The broad-headed nymphs were apterous nymphs of the eighth or later instars. The 
wing-padded nymphs probably included brachypterous sixth- and seventh-instar 
individuals and even some of the later instar (the “wing-padded broad-heads” of 
6DS); the records are not precise on this point. 

Soldiers were present only in series 2DS-C5, one in each group. They do not enter 
into the records given in table 6 and there is no reason to believe that they affected 
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the reproductivity of their groups. It is possible, however, that they did exert an 
inhibitory influence on soldier development, since, whereas only one soldier de¬ 
veloped in 2DS-C5, three developed in 2DS-C6 and four in 2DS-07, in three dif¬ 
ferent groups of each series. Although the records are not explicit, it seems probable 
that these soldierlike individuals were supplementaries, neotenie-soldier inter¬ 
grades, the reproductive soldiers of Ileath (Light 19J.2-1943). 

It may be noted in passing that the viability was high for the soldiers in the 
groups of series 2DS-C5. Only two, or 10 per cent, of them had died by the end of 



Fig. l.A graphic expression of rule and extent of reproductivity (total mipplemontarios by 
weck«) for houoh (1 5, f 1 f), mid << 7 of oAperimoni SDH. The nymphs used in tho throe scries were 
from tho name colony hut tho composition of tho groups differed in each series (see table 5). 

The groups of whom C 0, with the highest ^productivity, were without wing-padded nymphs and 
included eight broad headed nymphs, whereas the groups of 0-5 and 0-6 contained respectively 
eight and seven wing padded nymplm and 0-5 contained only three broad-headed nymphs per 
group and 0 0 none. 

the eleventh week. Nor was Ihcre any indication that the presence of the soldiers 
was unfavorable to these groups. The mortality of nymphs in these groups was only 
12 per cent. It was slightly less, 11 per cent, in 2DS-C7, but considerably more, 17.5 
per cent, in 2DS-(!(i. 

Table (i and figure 1 give llie essential results with respect to reproductivity. 
2DH-C6 stands out as having much the highest reproductivity of the three series 
whether measured in terms of groups with supplementaries, total supplementaries 
produced, or groups with eggs. Figaro 1 brings out the striking difference in total 
supplementaries produced Series 2DS-C6 differed significantly in its constitution 
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from both 2DS-C5 and 2DS-C7 in that it lacked wing-padded nymphs, of which 
the groups of the other two series contained a very considerable number, 8 and 7, 
respectively, and in that its groups included 7 broad-headed nymphs as against 3 
in 2DS-C5 and none in 2DS-C7. 

With respect to mortality, or viability, conditions were unusually good in these 
series (see table 6). Of the 60 groups only one suffered a loss by death of as much 
as 35 per cent, and the average mortality at the eleventh week in the series which 
had the highest mortality (2DS-CG) was only 37.5 per cent. As for reproductivity, 
however, it will be seen that, whereas all groups of 2DH-06 had supplcmentaries by 
the eighth week and all but two had eggs by the eleventh week, 8 groups in 2DS-C5 
and 8 in 2DS-C7 had produced no supplement aries by tho eleventh week, and for 
12 groups in C5 and 11 in C7 no eggs had been recorded. 

Viability was good in all these groups, better indeed in the two with low repro¬ 
ductivity than in 2DS-C6. One obvious difference as already mentioned, between 
the groups of the series with unusually low reproductivity and those of 2DS-C6 
was the presence in the former of numerous wing-padded nymphs and their absence 
in 2DS-C6. It might be postulated that the wing-padded nymphs in some way in¬ 
hibited reproductivity in the groups of the two series containing them. It has long 
been common laboratory knowledge that wing-padded nymphs of the seventh instar 
are slow to become supplementaries (although this was not true in experiment IS 
above). Some of the relative difference in reproduetivity between series in 2DS 
is probably to be attributed to the presence in the groups of 2DS-C6 of numerous 
broad-headed nymphs and their absence in 2DS-C7 and their scarcity in 2DS-C5. 
The supplementaries most commonly encountered in nature are broad-headed and 
laboratory experience indicates that broad-headed nymphs arc quick to become 
supplementaries (see also 6DS below). Unfortunately no record was kept of the 
types of nymphs which became supplementaries in these series. A record was made 
at the twelfth week of the number of broad-headed nymphs surviving as such in 
the groups of 2DS-C5, each of which originally contained 3 broad-headed nymphs. 
In 3 groups all 3 broad-headed nymphs were recorded absent, in 9 groups only 1 
was recorded present at the twelfth week, in 8 groups 2 were recorded as such, and 
in 1 group all 3 were recorded as present. If we consider the unrecorded broad-heads 
as having died, the average recorded mortality of broad-heads would be 53 per 
cent as against a general mortality of only 12 per eeut for the series. Tt is probable, 
therefore, that many of these broad-heads had become supplement aries. If this 
assumption is correct, it would seem probable that the differences in reproduetivity 
between these series are to be explained, in part at least, on the basis of the presence 
or absence of broad-headed nymphs or the relat ive numbers of such nymphs present. 

EXPERIMENT CDS 

The last experiment relating to differences in reproductive potential of the different 
types of nymphs in a colony, experiment 6DS, was performed early in 1942, with 
nymphs from the colony a part of which was used in experiments IX, SB, SX, and 
EX on extract inhibition of reproduetivity (Light, 1944). This colony consisted of 
more than 12,000 nymphs and was headed by a large number of supplementary 
reproductives, including many neotenic-soldier intergrades. It was peculiar also 
in that it included a large number of wing-padded nymphs of late instar, chiefly 
wing-padded (brachypterous) broad-heads. For experiment 6DS 2,400 nymphs 
were used in six series of 40 groups of 10 nymphs each. The constitution of the 
groups of the different series is given in table 7. 



TABLE 7 


( V>mposition o* Groups or the Series or Experiment 6DS 


S.ms 

WinR-juddcd 
fhi u IiM)t(ious) 
bioid-h< ids 

I ishtli-inst ir 

iptUOllS 

bt odd-heads 

he\ onth-instar 
apt nous 

Winn-padded 
(biaclu ptoious) 
sixth and 
seventh 

Srcth-mstar 

apterous 

Tilth 

instar 

GDS-0 





10 


6I)S-7 



10 




6DS-H1I 

6DS-MIWP 

11) 

10 

« 




6DS-A 


2 


4 

2 

2 

6DK-B 


2 

4 


2 

2 




Fig. 2 Fig. 3 

Fig. 2. Supplomontnrios by weeks for tlio four homogeneous series of 6DS showing increase in 
reproductivity with age of instar. 

Fig. 3. Supplmenturios by weeks for the four homogeneous series of CDS (see Ag. 2) but with 
the first 20 and last 20 groups of each series prosonted as soparato series. (See the discussion, 
pp. 16 and 32.) 
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Figure 2 gives the results in terms of total supplcmentaries produced by the four 
homogeneous series from the fourth through the fifteenth weeks. The same results 
are presented in figure 3 but each series is divided into two subseries, one consisting 
of groups 1 to 20, the other of groups 21 io 40. See page 32 for a discussion of the 
situation thus recorded. Table 8 gives the frequency distribution of groups in each 
of the series by numbers of supplementaries recorded by the fifteenth week. Table 9 

TABL10 8 


Frequency Distribution oi Groups op Series oi Experiment GDS 
(By numbeis of supplemental 10 s pioduml by the fiiteenth week ) 


Senes 


Number of supplenionlancs 




Nurnboi 

of 

VUI LftC 
number of 
supple - 
meniai us 
pei ffioup 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

■ 

5 

6 

7 

RIOUpS 

Wing-padded bioad- 






■ 





heads 



2 

4 

10 

14 

7 

3 

40 

1 70 

Apterous broad-heads 


2 

10 

9 

9 

6 

3 

1 

JO 

3 50 

Combination A 

1 

2 

G 

17 

9 

5 



10 

3 20 

Combination B 
Seventh-mstar 

2 

8 

17 

10 

3 

i 



10 

2 10 

apterous 

2 

4 

21 

6 

4 

1 

1 


39 

2 33 

Sixth-instar apterous 

27 

8 

5 






40 

0 15 


TABLE 0 
Experiment GDS 


Senes 

Per cent of jpoups with supplemental les 
by weeks 

Per cent of groups w il h eggs 
by weeks 

4th 

5th 

(>th 

8th 

10th 

4th 

bth 

10th 

15th 

BH-WP . 

62 5 

82 4 

87 1 

100 0 

100 0 

7 5 

32 5 

90 0 

97 5 

BH-aptcrous . 

45 0 

65 0 

87 5 

97 5 

97 5 

5 0 

10 0 

85 0 

UK) 0 

Combination A 

62 5 

SO 0 

85 0 

!)5 0 

97 5 

0 

7 5 

75 0 

90 0 

Combination B 

55 0 

57 3 

65 0 

77 5 

85 0 

5 0 

27 5 

70 () 

S2 5 

Seventh-apterous 

40 0 

45 0 

52 0 

70 0 

87 5 

0 

5 0 

70 0 

85 0 

Sixih-apteious 

0 

2 5 

2 5 

12 5 

20 0 

0 

0 

17 5 

10 0 


gives results in terms of per cent of groups in which supplementaries had developed 
and per cent of groups in which eggs had been observed by particular weeks. How¬ 
ever formulated, the recorded reproductivity is greatest in the series consisting of 
wing-padded broad-heads and very much the lowest in that series made up of 
apterous sixth-instar nymphs. As is shown by table 10, the mortality was not high, 
nor did it vary sufficiently between series to explain the differences in reproduc¬ 
tivity, unless perhaps in the series consisting of apterous seventh-instar nymphs, 
which actually suffered the highest mortality since one group died out entirely. 
The series of sixth-instar apterous nymphs which had the lowest reproduetivity 
suffered nevertheless the least mortality. 

It will be noted from table 7 that the only difference in constitution between series 
A and B, which were made up of composite groups, was that each group in A con¬ 
tained 4 wing-padded nymphs and no seventh-instar apterous nymphs, whereas 
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each group of B contained 4 apterous seventh-instar nymphs and no wing-padded 
ones. General laboratory experience, not quantitatively based as yet, leads us to 
expect that wing-padded nymphs would be slow to become supplementaries if, 
indeed, they do not actually inhibit or retard the development of other nymphs into 
supplementaries, as might possibly be the case in experiment 2DS reported above 
(p. 14). In CDS, however, combination A which included wing-padded nymphs 
showed a consistently higher reproductivity than did combination B in which 
wing-padded nymphs were replaced by apterous seventh-instar nymphs. Further, 
the reproductivity of B is similar to that of the series made up entirely of seventh- 
instar apterous nymphs (tables 8 and 9). In a series of graphs in which total 
supplementaries is plotted against elapsed time, the graph for series A would fall 
close together throughout, with that for apterous broad-headed nymphs and that 
for series B close to that for the series of apterous sixth instars (see fig. 2). The 


TABLE 10 

Mortujty in tjie Series or Experiment CDS at the Fifteenth Week 


SorHHj 

Pei cent mortality 
in existing gioups 

Number of 
groups ousting 

Existing groups 
with at toast 

60 per cent 
mortality 

Wing-padded hi oud-heads 

13 75 

to 

0 

Apterous biond-hcads 

16 25 


0 

Combination A 

12 75 

! 40 | 

1 

Combination B 

16 25 


0 

Seventh apterous 

15 75 

39 

3 

Sixth apterous 

11 75 

40 

1 


only explanation for this behavior suggested by the available data is the fact that 
the series of apterous seventh-instar nymphs had high mortality (see table 10), 
possibly because of disease acquired during the original segregation preliminary 
to setting up the experiment. One of its groups died out completely and three others 
had more than 50 per cent mortality. Jt seems possible that the groups of the 
composite series B were infected by the apterous seventh-instar nymphs and that 
the reprodnet ivity or t he I wo series whose groups contained seventh-instar nymphs 
was far below normal for this instar. 

In general it will be observed that our belief in the existence of characteristic dif¬ 
ferences in the potential reproductivey of nymphs of the various types and instars 
is based on a small amount of evidence, some of which is somewhat conflicting, be¬ 
cause of special experimental conditions. Despite this fact, however, the following 
tentative conclusions seem justified, subject to further experimental verification: 
(1) Different instars in a given colony have different potentialities as regards repro¬ 
ductivity. (2) Potential r(productivity increases in general with the progressive 
age of instars. (3) The broad-headed nymphs, which are of eighth or later instars, 
become supplementaries earliest aud are the most vigorously reproductive. Two 
further conclusions seem tentatively justified although less well based than the 
preceding ones: (1) apterous iiymphs in general show a greater tendency toward 
neoteny than do bracliyplerous nymphs of the same instar, (2) there is a possibility 
that the presence of a considerable number of seventh-instar wing-padded nymphs 
tends to reduce the rate and extent of development of associated nymphs into sup¬ 
plementaries* 
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DIFFERENCES IN POTENTIAL REPRODUCTIVITY 
BETWEEN COLONIES 

EXPERIMENT T>2 

D2, the first experiment designed to determine whether there are differences in 
potential reproductivity between colonies was begun in December, 1937. Ten colo¬ 
nies of Z. nevadensis were used. A series of 20 groups of 10 nymphs of the same 
instar, supposedly the fifth, was set up from each colony. Groups which died out 
during the experiment were not considered in compiling the data. Methods of han¬ 
dling were not well developed at this time, mortality was high and irregular and 

hence the results obtained should be con¬ 
sidered as only tentatively significant. They 
are in line with other results, however, 
and, as will be pointed out more in detail 
later, there seems no significant correlation 
between high mortality and low reproduc¬ 
tivity where series are concerned. 

Significant samples of the results are 
presented in table 11 and in figures 4 and 5. 
The differences in reproductivity between 
colonies are seen to be very considerable, 
greater presumably than can be expected 
to result from random differences in com¬ 
position and treatment. For series D2-3, for 
example, with the lowest reproductivity, 
supplementaries were recorded in only 5 
groups, a total of 5 supplementaries at the 
eighteenth week, whereas in D2-8 supple¬ 
mentaries were produced in all 20 groups, 
and the total was 51. For D2-3, further, 
eggs had been recorded in but three groups 
by the eighteenth week, and a total of 
only 14 eggs, whereas in D2-5, for exam¬ 
ple, a total of 151 eggs was produced by 16 
groups; and in 1)2-8, which seems to have 
shown the highest reproductivity, in gen¬ 
eral, eggs were recorded in 16 groups, the 
total recorded being 121. 

When an attempt is made to rank these 10 series according to reproductivity 
(table 11) D2-3 clearly ranks lowest and D2-8 highest. Series 10,9, and 2 rank low, 
but their relative rank is not clear. Series 4 and 1 are high, and series 7, 5, and 6 
are intermediate. 

There are considerable differences between the series of D2 with respect to re¬ 
corded mortality (table 11), and these differences might be thought to be causally 
related to the differences in reproductivity or at least indirectly correlated with 
them. There can be little doubt that there is a negative correlation between repro¬ 
ductivity and mortality in certain groups of many experiments. Perusal of table 11 
will make apparent, however, what seems to hold in all such experiments, that is, 
a lack of correlation between high mortality and low reproductivity when series 



Mg. 4. Experiment D2. Reproductivity 
in ten Berios, each from a different colony. 
Reproductmty is picsontod as total sup- 
piemen tnries produced by the surviving 
groups of each series at the twelfth, foui- 
teenth, sixteenth, and eighteenth weeks and 
expressed in terms of 20 groups per series. 
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TABLE 11 

Explrimlnt D2, Consisting or Ten Series Run Concurrently, Each 
From a Din erent Colony 


(Data aic given only foi groups surviving the experiment and m teims of suiviving gioups. 
Figuies aio foi the eighteenth week The senes aie ananged appioximatcly 
in oidei of deeieising icpioduetivity ) 



Fig. 6. Histograms showing frequency distribution of groups of the ten senes of experiment 
D2 (each sonos from a differ cut colony) by numbers of supplomentaries at the eighteenth week. 
The histogram of the series with tho greatest number of groups having thiee or more supplomon- 
taries is placed at tho left abovo that of tho series with the lowest reproductivity thus measured, 
tho second highost over tho second lowest, and so on. The dotted vortical line marks the boundary 
between two and three supplomentaries per group in each instance. 
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are considered. For example, the series with the highest mortality, D2-1, and that 
with the lowest mortality, D2-7, were approximately equal in reprodudivity at 
the sixteenth week and not far apart at the eighteenth and the colony with the low¬ 
est reproductivity, D2-3, suffered only about average mortality, less indeed than 
D2-8, which ranked highest in reproductivity. 

KXPBKIMBNT IDS 

The next experiment was designated IDS. It was carried out in the spring of 1940, 
with six series from as many different colonies. Each series consisted of 20 groups, 
each composed of one soldier and 20 nymphs chosen at random. Weekly records 



ST 17 i4 » !e 4 6 S 10 12 14 16 18 

WEEKS ASTER ISOLATION WEEKS AFTER ISOLATION 

Fig. 6 Fig. 7 


Fig. 6. Experiment IBS. Six series each from a different colony. Points represent numbers of 
supplementrios per series for the fifth, sovonth, seventeenth, twontioth, twenty-fourth, Iwonty- 
sixth, and twenty-eighth weeks. 

Fig. 7. Supplomentaries weekly by series for experiment 4-DS; flvo series of the same constitution 
each from a different colony. See also fig. 1C, a. 

were made as follows: for the fourth to seventh weeks, inclusive, for the seventeenth 
to twenty-second weeks, inclusive, the twenty-fourth to twenty-sixth weeks, inclu¬ 
sive, and, finally, for the twenty-eighth week. Figure 6 gives the results in terms 
of total supplementary for selected weeks. The records show similar differences 
when reproductivity is measured in terms of groups with supplementary, groups 
with eggs, or groups with young. Series 1 and 2 were consistently higher for all 
three criteria, series 5 and 4 consistently low, and 6 and 3 intermediate. Here, as 
in D2, high reproductivity showed no consistent correlation with low mortality 
or vice versa when series are compared. Series 5, which was consistently lowest in 
reproduetivity from at least the seventeenth week, was consistently lowest, also, 
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in mortality (46.25 per cent), with all groups surviving at the twenty-eighth week. 
This is in contrast to a mortality of 52 to 68 per cent in the other series, whose 
reproductivity greatly exceeded that of series 5. It should be remembered that this 
experiment was continued for a much longer period than any other. At the seven- 

TABBE 12 

Summary of Results of Experiment 4DS 

(Five series of groups of the same composition, each Rerics from a different colony. Series are 
listed in tfic order of increasing reproductivity.) 




Series number 



C3 

C4 

Cl 

C5 

C2 

Fourth week 

Per cent of groups with supple- 
mentaries . 

70 

60 

65 

95 

90 

Average supplcmontaries per group 

0 85 

0 95 

1 20 

2.40 

2 35 

Per cent of groups with oggs. 

10 

15 

5 

5 

30 

Sixth week 

Per cent of groups with supple¬ 
mentary . 

85 

70 

85 

95 

100 

Average supplementary per group 

1 55 

1 40 

2.15 

! 2 75 

2 6 

Por cent of groups with oggs. 

85 

65 

65 

65 

75 

Eighth week 

Per cent of groups with supple¬ 
mentary . 

l 

| 85 

75 

95 

too 

100 

Average supplcmontaries per group.. 

1 70 

1 65 

2.80 

2 85 

3 25 

Per cent of groups with eggs. 

1 50 

80 

80 

90 

75 

Tenth week 

Per cent of groups with supple¬ 
mentary . 

90 

80 

95 

100 

100 

Avcrago supplementary per group. 

2 00 

2 05 

2 05 

2 95 

3 50 

Por cent of groups with oggs. 

75 

90 

95 

95 

too 

Twelfth week 

Per cent of groups with supple¬ 
mentary... 

00 

100 

95 

100 

100 

Average supplementary per group 

2 00 

3 20 

2 85 

3 60 

3 85 

Per cent of groups with eggs . 

80 

95 

95 

100 

100 

Eighteenth week 

Per cent of groups with young. 

80 

50 

05 

45 

75 

Por cent of groups with supple¬ 
mentary . 

95 

100 

1(H) 

100 

100 

Average supplementary per group 

2 50 

3 55 

3 25 

3 80 

4.30 

Per cent of groups with eggs. . 

95 

95 

1(H) 

1(H) 

100 

Number of ala (os. 

0 

28 

32 

26 

25 

Per cent of mortality. 

32 5 

39 25 

11 

23 

31 


teenth week mortality was much lower than the percentages noted above and was 
in approximate agreement with that in other experiments. 

The fact that nymphs were chosen at random rather than being all of one type 
or according to a given formula adds an additional uncontrolled factor, llowever, 
since the differences in rcproductivity between series each from a different colony 
are markedly greater than those between identical series from the same colony run 
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at the same time (see figs. 6 and 14) and since the existence of such difference is in 
agreement with the results of other experiments (D2 and 4DS) in which all groups 
were of the same composition, these results must be considered as adding to the 
evidence for the existence of differences between colonies with respect to potential 
reproductivity. 

EXPERIMENT 4I>S 

A final experiment, 4DS, was begun in June, 1941, in an effort to obtain decisive 
evidence about the existence of differences in potential reproductivity between 
colonies. Bach of five series was from a different colony, and consisted of 20 groups 
of 20 nymphs each. Each group had the same approximate formula as regards 
nymphal types, namely, 3 wing-padded nymphs, 4 apterous nymphs of the seventh 
instar, 4 apterous nymphs of the sixth instar, 4 of the fifth instar, 3 of the fourth 
instar, and 2 of the third instar. In one series, 4DS-C3, the wing-padded nymphs 
were all of the sixth instar with very small wing pads; in the other series they were 
brachypterous nymphs chosen at random, probably chiefly seventh instars, with 
possibly some broad-headed wing-padded nymphs. That they were chiefly seventh 
instars is shown by the fact that many alates appeared in all series except 4DS-C3 
(table 12). Reduced reproductivity would have been expecled in the groups pro¬ 
ducing alates. Contrary to expectations, however, 4DS-C3 had by far the lowest 
reproductivity (fig. 7 and table 12) and the highest mortality (table 12). The low 
reproductivity in this series may of course be directly or indirectly correlated with 
the high mortality. 4DS-C2, however, which was well ahead in reprodudivity from 
the seventh week on, experienced the highest mortality if alate development is 
counted as death, and much higher than any series except 03 if alates are not 
counted as deaths. 

Nature of Factors Causing Differences in ^productivity 

In table 13 the series constituting the experiments D2,2DS, 4DS, and IDS are listed. 
In each experiment the series are listed in an order approximating increasing repro¬ 
ductivity, and in separate columns the constitutions of the colonies of origin are 
given, so far as known, in order to determine whether there is any obvious correla¬ 
tion between the degree of reproductivity and any known feature of constitution of 
the colony. 

There seems no correlation between relative numbers of soldiers and reprodue- 
tivity. For example colony D2-8 having the highest relative number of soldiers in 
D2,11.7 per cent, had highest reproductivity; whereas D2-2 wil h next t o the highest 
number of soldiers, 9.2 per cent, was next to the lowest in reprodudivity. In 2DH 
the colony with the lowest proportion of soldiers was intermediate in reproduc¬ 
tivity, the next was the lowest in reproductivity, and the one with the third lowest 
soldier ratio was the highest in reproduetivity. 

The two nymphal categories recorded, apterons and wing-padded, are so broad 
as to be of little significance. As previously shown, some of the broad-headed 
nymphs which show by far the greatest reproduetivity (see p. 17) would fall into 
the wing-padded group and some into the apterous group. 

The only feature which suggests itself as causally related to differences in repro¬ 
ductivity is the nature and number of the reproductives heading the colony. For 
example, it will be seen that the series in each of the four experiments which bad the 
lowest reproduetivity was from a colony headed by a primary queen, presumably 
by a primary pair, although the king was recovered in only one instance. On the 
other hand, the series in each of the four experiments which had the highest repro- 
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There is good reason from laboratory experience to believe that colonies headed 
by supplementaries are more erratic with regard to reproductivity than those 
headed by primaries, although quantitative proof is not available. The nymphs of 

TABLE 13 

Relation Between Be productivity of Nympub in Isolated Groups and the Composition 
of the Colony or Origin of the Groups 


(Series in each experiment are listed approximately in order of increasing reproductivity.) 


Series 

Reproductivcs 

Soldieis 

Wing-padded 

nymphs 

Apterous 

nymphs 

D2-3 h 

(King*) Queen . 

232 

2,000 

3,000 

D2-2 b 

King (Queen). 

102 

200 

800 

D2-9 b 

King (Queen) . 

45 

300 

1,500 

D2-10 

35 supplementaries. 

200 

500 

425 

D2~6 b 

King, Queen . 

7 

2,000 

2,200 

D2-5 

4 supplementaries. 

42 

0 

500 

D2-7 

? . 

? 

? 

? 

D2-1 

King (Queen). 

53 

3 

650 

D2-4 

King, Queon. 

38 

0 

505 

D2-8 

5 supplementaries. 

40 

0 

300 

2DS-C5 ) 





2DS-C6 

(King), Queen. 

28 

1,008 

1,392 

2DS-C7 J 





2DS-C3 

17 supplementaries. 

81 

912 

1,368 

2DS-C2 

16 supplementaries. 

60 

248 

462 

2DS-C10 

21 supplementaries. 

27 

527 

2,247 

2DS-C1 

A supplementaries. 

106 

686 

1,020 

2DS-C4 

(King), Queen. 

82 

288 

912 

2DS-C8 

19 supplementaries. 

21 

222 

545 

4DS-C3 

(King), Queen . 

117 

660 

2,424 

4DS-C4 

18 supplementaries. 

160 

492 1 

3,705 

4DS-C1 

(King), Queen. 

128 

1,436 1 

3,080 

4DS-C5 

12 supplementaries. 

ICO 

931 

1,518 

4D&-02 

126 supplementaries. 

132 

3,767 

2,562 

1DS-05 

King, Queen . 

235 

112 

3,280 

1DS-04 

9 Hupplemeutaries. 

93 

308 

1,231 

1DB-C6 

King, (Queen). 

22 

601 

594 

1IXS-C3 

(King), Queen. 

85 

359 

1,537 

1DS-02 

5 HUpplomentnrieB. 

20 

1 

527 

IDS-Ct 

4 suppleuumCurios. 

87 

161 

779 


* King or quoon iu puronthwoe indicator thut iho reproductive in question, although not actually found,was assumed 
to have boon preuent. 

b Numerous supplement uries were recorded for the colony of origin. Sinoo those oolonics were headed by primary 
reproductive, those roiwrtod supplomonlariee arc assumed to have been broad-hoadcd nymphs which were not distin¬ 
guished from supplementaries at iho tirno. 


the colonies headed by primaries have been inhibited throughout their entire 
nymphal life, whereas in those colonies headed by supplementaries the nymphs 
which have persisted from the time of the death of the primaries must have been 
freed from inhibition for at least tbe period immediately succeeding the death of 
the primaries. Furthermore, there is some evidence (Light 1943-1948) that pri¬ 
maries are more effective in contact inhibition than are supplementaries. Sup¬ 
posedly, therefore, the nymphs of supplemeutary-headed colonies might be expected 
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to be less inhibited than those of primary colonies. In some instances the contrary 
seems to be tme, however, and this could be readily explained, theoretically, in the 
case of most of all nymphs of colonies headed by many supplementaries if it be 
supposed that the death of the primaries and the resulting uninhibited period 
occurred at some relatively distant time and that the young nymphs have developed 
subsequently in the presence of many reproductives and are, therefore, strongly 
inhibited. This seems the only obvious explanation for the very low reproductivity 
of the series 6DS-6 (see page 16 and fig. 2 and tables 8 and 9). 

SERIES FROM THE SAME COLONY RUN AT DIFFERENT TIMES 

Questions which present themselves here are whether the differences in potential 
reproductivity between colonies remain constant or whether they shift with the sea¬ 
son, with the period in the cycle of the colony, or with the composition of the colony 
which in turn may be supposed to shift both with the season and with the cycle of 
the colony and perhaps because of chance incidence of factors as yet undetermined. 


TABLE 14 
Experiment D2-B 

(Scries arranged in order of decreasing rcproductivity.) 


Series 

4th 




12th 

14th 

lbth 

18th 


Groups containing supplemontarios by wooks as ]>er cont of surviving groups 

D2-3B. 

100.0 

100.0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


D2-9B . 

27 3 

63 6 

81 8 

90 9 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


D2-8B. 

10 0 

55 0 

68 4 

83 3 

88 9 

94 4 

100 0 


D2-8+10B . 

5 3 

15.7 

57 9 

68 4 

83 3 

100 0 

100 0 



Total supplementaries pioducod by weeks as pei cont of original popu 
lation of surviving groups 

i- 

D2-3B. 

13 8 

38 8 

23 8 

20 3 




40 0 

D2-9B . 

5 5 

13 0 

19 1 

21 8 



■ 

33 6 

DMB. 

3 0 

7 0 

8 9 

12 1 

14 4 


It 

23 8 

D2-8+10B. 

0 5 

2 1 

8 i 

116 

15 0 


■II 

22 9 


EXPERIMENT DUB 

To test the permanency of the differences in veproductivity between colonies, four 
series were set up, 19 weeks after experiment D2 was begun, from four of the 
colonies used in that experiment. These were designated D2-8B, D2-3B, D2-9B, and 
D2-8 -f 10B in that order. D2-8B consisted of 20 groups, each composed of 5 fifth- 
and 5 fourth-instar nymphs from the colony which showed the highest rcproduc¬ 
tivity in experiment D2. Series D2-3B consisted of 9 groups, each composed of 9 
sixth-instar nymphs and 1 fifth-instar nymph from the colony from which D2-3 
was derived. D2-3, it will be remembered, had by far the lowest reproductivity of 
the 10 series in experiment D2. Series D2-9B consisted of 11 groups, each composed 
of 5 fifth- and 5 fourth-instar nymphs from the colony from which series D2-9 was 
taken, a series among those with low reproductivity. 

Series D2-8 + 10B consisted of 20 groups, each composed of 5 fifth-instar nymphs 
a$d 5 fourth-instar nymphs. Half of each group was from the colony of origin of 
D2-8 and half from the colony of origin of D2-3 0. This was a combination of nymphs, 
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therefore, from a colony which showed highest reproduetivity and one which showed 
low reproductivity. Table 14 gives the summarized results for these series in terms 
of (1) per cent of the surviving groups which had produced supplementaries and 
(2) per cent of original population of surviving groups which had developed into 
supplementai*ies by the part iculav week. 

These results show reversal in relative and actual reproductivity. The latter is 
especially striking in series D2-3B ?\s\ J)2-3 (fig. 8). Nymphs from colonies which 
had low reproductivity in experiment D2 (1)2-3 and 1)2-9) here had high reproduc* 
tivity (table 14), whereas those from the colony which had the highest reproduc¬ 
tivity in D2 (1)2-8) had here a markedly lower relative reproductivity (8B vs. 3B 
in fig. 8). This reversal is actual in series D2-3 and D2-3B as brought out in figure 
8, whereas D2-8B, although it showed much lower reproduetivity than D2-3B, 
agreed closely with the reproductivity recorded for the earlier series D2-8 from the 
same colony (fig. 8). 

Unfortunately for clarity of results, it was necessary to use nymphal types in 
D2B which were not identical with those used in D2. Older nymphs (sixth instars) 
were used in D2-3B Ilian in any series of D2, whereas half of the nymphs in the 
groups of the other three series of D2-B were fourth instars, younger than those 
used in D2. Since the older nymphs have a higher potential of reproductivity 
(p. 17), this difference probably had something to do with the very high actual and 
relative reproduetivity of the series D2-3B. That it was entirely responsible seems 
unlikely because of the marked nature of the reversal and since the presence of 
younger nymphs in D2-9B, for example, did not prevent it from showing a much 
higher relative and absolute reproduetivity than D2-8B, although D2-8 ranked 
highest, whereas D2-9 was relatively low (fig. 4). 

Since the records fail to state the conditions under which the colonies of origin 
were kept during the period between experiments D2 and D2B, it is difficult to assign 
a cause for the supposed change in potential reproduetivity. We need to know if 
the original supplementaries were kept in the colonies and how many other supple¬ 
mentaries had developed during that period. Perhaps, however, the very change in 
the constitution of the colony resulting from extraction of the nymphs used in 
experiment D2 explains the change in reproductivity of the nymphs of the colonies 
from which D2-3B and D2-9B were derived, or perhaps the mere disturbance of 
the colonies conf ributed to whatever changes were invol ved. What seems to be indi¬ 
cated is that the potent ial reproduetivity of a colony is either very impermanent or 
that it may he readily altered by change in its composition or treatment. 

BXPMUIMWNT l)4A 

Another experiment, I)4A, carried out considerably earlier, was designed to answer 
the question of the permanency of the reproductive potential of a colony. Eight 
series were set up from the same colony at approximately one-month intervals be¬ 
ginning June 21,1938. Each of the first four scries consisted of 20 groups of 10 
apterous nymphs of the same early instar, supposedly the fifth. The last four series 
consisted of 10 such groups. Of these 8 series the second and the last three were 
discarded because of very high mortality due to epidemics of disease. This left for 
consideration the four series, D4A-01, D4A-C3, D4A-C4, D4A-C5, Some groups of 
these series died out during the experiment and were ignored. There remained 19 
groups in each of three series Cl, 03, and C4, and 8 of the original 10 groups in C5. 
In order to present results in comparable terms they are given as percentages of 
the surviving groups or of tlm population of the surviving groups. 
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Table 15 and figure 9 give the essential results. It will be seen that each successive 
series showed increased reproductivity. That these differences in reproductivity 
are not due to disease or other differentially unfavorable conditions which would 
influence the death rate seems indicated by the fact brought out in title last section 
of table 15, namely, that series D4A-C5 which the remainder of the table will show 
was persistently highest in reproductivity suffered nevertheless the highest mortal¬ 
ity, just the opposite of what would be expected if viabilily were causally correlated 
with reproductivity. It is true that D4A-01, which had the lowcsl reproductivity, 
suffered also very high mortality, and here there may well be some causal correla¬ 
tion. Further, since D4A-C3 had much the lowest mortality, the difference in 
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Fig. 8. Graphs for series 3 and 8 of experiment 1)2, the series respect ivcly with lowest and 
highest reproductivity, and for series 3B and 8B of experiment D2B, senes fiom the same colonies 
as 3 and 8 respectively but taken nineteen weeks later. 

Graphs aro for total supplementaries by weeks on the basis of 20 groups per scries. Groups of 
the different series although not identical wero of similar composition. Noto that scries 8 and 8B 
show very similar reproductivity, whereas series 3B shows very much greater icproduetivity than 
did series 3, much greater indeed than either series 8B or 8. 

The histograms show fiequoncy distribution of groups by numbers of supplementaries at the 
eighteenth week for series 3 as contrasted to series 3B, and for series 8B as contrasted to series 8. 
Series 3 and 8 are represented in broken lines, series 3B and 8B in solid lines, overlapping portions 
in diagonal lines. 

Fig. 9. Experiment D4A. Four series of the same composition taken from the same colony but 
at difforent times. Series X and 3 are two months apart, 3 and 4, and 4 and 5 one month apart. 

Graphs show the peicentages of the original population of surviving groups which had become 
supplementaries at the particular weeks. 

Histograms show frequency distribution of existing groups in each series by numbers of sup¬ 
plementaries produced by the eighteenth week. The dotted line between groups with one supple¬ 
mentary and those with two is designed to bring out the shift toward higher reproductive y in 
successive series. It must be kept in mind that only eight of the ton original groups survivod in 
series 5 and that of the 20 original groups each in series 1, 3, and 4, nineteen suivivod in each of 
series 1 and 8, and eighteen in scries 4. 
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reproduetivity between series 1 and 3 may well be due largely to differences in 
condition and not to changes correlated with lapse of time. 

The question arises of the significance of these findings. First it seems necessary 
to point out tiiat until further data ai'c available it cannot be said with certainty 
that the chronological progress in reproductivity here found is more than a coinci¬ 
dence, nor that the differences between series from the same colony are other than 

TABL1C 15 

RePKODIK I1VI1Y AND MoKCVUTY IN SUCCESSIVE SERIES OF TUB SAME CONSTITUTION 
i rom the Suns Colony 

(Soiios aie listed in clmmologicnl oidet, wkicli is also the oidei of increasing ropioductivity 
dm mg tiro later period of the e\pciimcnt.) 


mm 

Bill 

10th 

12th 

14th 

lbth 

18th 


Pei cent of sumvinaffioups which pi minted supplemental ios (by weeks) 

D4A-C1 . 




47 4 

57 9 

57 9 

D4A-C3 


47 1 

57 9 

78 9 

78 9 

78 9 

D4A-C4 

5 0 

30 7 

47 4 

63 2 

83 3 

88 9 

D4A-C5 

10 0 

GO 0 

90 0 

88 9 


100 0 


Per cent of ordinal i>opillation of surviving group* becoming supplement uics (by weeks) 

D4A-C1 . 




5 8 


7 4 

D4A-C3 . 

1 0 

5 3 

6 3 

S 4 

10 0 i 

14 2 

D4A-C4 . 

0 5 

3 7 

5 3 

10 6 

13 3 1 

17 8 

D4A-C5 . . 

1 0 

7 0 

11 0 

13 3 

18 8 

20 0 



D4A-C1 




9 2 

11 5 

12 6 

D4A-C3 

l 2 

7 2 

8 0 

12 0 

14 6 

21 1 

D4A-OI 

■ 

0 0 

8 9 

17 7 

21 8 

30 0 

D4A-C5 

1 3 

10 3 

10 8 

25 0 

35 7 

38 1 


Ptr cent of mortality tor surviving groups (by weeks) 

DIA-Cl . 

10 6 

mm 

— 

n 

■3| 

41 6 

D4A-03 

IS 0 


Kjfl: 

mm 

mm 

32 6 

D4A-04 

30 5 

■ 


HEv 


40 6 

D4A-05 . 

23 0 

■ 

■9 

Km 

■B 

47 5 


those shown to occur by chance between series supposedly of the same origin, com¬ 
position and treatment, somewhat exaggerated here, perhaps, by the presence of 
disease and by the effects on the colony itself of the monthly disturbances incidental 
to setting up these series. It should be kept in mind that in D2-B (p. 24) a reversal 
in both directions seemed indicated. Further, even if the differences be held to 
result from changes normally undergone by colonies with the passage of time, there 
is no information about the nature or causes of these changes. They might repre¬ 
sent cyclic seasonal changes in reproductivity undergone by colonies, or a pro¬ 
gressive change correlated with the normal development of the colony, or have 
other unidentified causes. 
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DIFFERENCES IN REPRODUCTIVITY BETWEEN SUPPOSEDLY 
IDENTICAL SERIES RUN CONCURRENTLY 

It has been shown earlier in this paper that reproductivity differs (1) between 
series from different colonies, even though of the same constitution and run con¬ 
currently, (2) between series composed of different nymplial types or combinations 
of such types, although from the same colony and run concurrently, and (3) be¬ 
tween series of the same constitution and from the same colony but run at different 
times. 

There remains to be determined the range of differences in reproductivity to be 
expected between series of identical origin, supposedly identical in composition, 
subject to the same treatment, and run at the same time. Theoretically, the rate and 
extent of reproductivity, as also the rate and extent of mortality, should be identical 
for all the groups and series if all nymphs are from the same colony, if all groups 
are of the same composition, if they are housed, fed, and handled exactly alike, and 
are exposed to exactly the same conditions of temperature, moisture, and so on, and 
if there are no errors of oversight or of decision in making the records. 

Actually, of course, there are numerous sources of variation in all these features 
in experiments involving isolated groups of nymphs (Light, 1942-1943, 1944). 
Individuals externally similar undoubtedly differ in their position in the intermolt 
cycle. Nymphs externally alike undoubtedly differ physiologically in this and 
various other respects, including their degree of sexual inhibition and their relation 
to the factors, undetermined as yet, which govern development toward alateness, 
on the one hand, or toward the soldier condition, on the other. Finally, and perhaps 
most importantly, nymphs of the same type may differ with respect to infection 
with, or resistance to, the several bacterial and fungous diseases to which they are 
disposed. 

Likewise, as regards treatment, many variables are possible. Containers sup¬ 
posedly alike may vary. Certainly the food varies in quantity, in quality (when 
wood is used), and also in position in the jar, which may determine its availability. 
It is inevitable that there should be differences in the duration of exposure to air, 
in the drying effects of the air, in the amount and type of handling, in the amount 
of moisture available, and even at times in the temperatures endured. 

For one or another or several of these reasons groups within the same series differ 
markedly, some from the start (see tables 16,17); and series differ characterislically 
in the rate and extent of both mortality and roproduetivity, the laitor whether 
measured in terms of development of supplementaries, laying of eggs, or appear¬ 
ance of young, or of the totals of each produced per group. 

One experiment, 3DS, was run specifically to test the nature and degree of varia¬ 
tion in reproductivity and mortality inherent in the materials and method»s used. 
Several other experiments in which there were two or more series of the same con¬ 
stitution and treatment furnish evidence in this regard, although the experiments 
were designed for other purposes. The latter experiments will be presented first. 

EXPERIMENT LO 

LC was designed to test the efficacy of ether extracts of female supplementary 
reproduetives in inhibiting reproductivity. It was partially reported in a previous 
paper on extract inhibition (1944). Sixty groups of nymphs were used, all from 
the same colony. Each group consisted of 30 apterous nymphs according to the 
following formula: 4 of the eighth instar, 9 of the seventh, 6 of the sixth, 8 of the 
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TABLE 16 

Detailed Records of Three Identically Treated Experimental Series of Experiment LC 


Group number 



l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

o 

7 

s 

0 

10 

Dl 

B: 

13 

14 

15 

LC-L 

Fifth week 
















Populat ion. 

25 

27 

24 

20 

26 

28 

30 

28 

24 

24 

26 

24 

25 

28 

26 

9 Supplementary.. 

0 

0 

1 

l 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

c? Supplcmontaries.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Eggs. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Seventh week 
















Population. 

24 

23 

22 

25 

26 

25 

28 

28 

21 

22 

24 

22 

23 

24 

24 

9 Supplementary.. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

cf Supplcmontaries.. 

0 

2 


1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Eggs. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

24 

6 

0 

4 

30 

0 

0 

0 

Tenth week 
















Population. 

22 

22 

20 

25 

23 

24 

28 

27 

17 

19 

24 

18 

23 

21 

23 

9 Supplemeniaries.. 

0 

0 

I 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

l 

cf Supplcmontaries.. 
Eggs. 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 

12 

24 

6 

0 

8 

30 

0 

0 

15 

Leva 

Fifth week 
















Population. 

28 

23 

22 

21 

26 

24 

27 

27 

27 

22 

25 

24 

22 

21 

25 

9 Supplomcntarics.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

d 1 Supplcmontaries.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

l 

EggH. 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

2 

Seventh week 
















Population. 

27 

22 

17 

21 

25 

21 

27 

27 

27 

22 

24 

24 

22 

20 

25 

9 Supplomontarios.. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

L 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

cf Supplcmontaries.. 
Eggs. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

11 

10 

0 

0 

11 
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fifth, and 3 of the fourth and/or third instars. These groups were segregated at 
random into 4 series of 15 groups each. Three of these series constituted the experi¬ 
mental series and were fed extracts of functional reproductives and treated in 
supposedly identical fashion. The experiment was continued for 10 weeks, with 
weekly records from the fifth week. No groups died out, mortality was generally 
low, about 25 per cent for the 10 weeks, with only a few groups suffering more than 
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30 per cent mortality, and only one more than 50 per cent. Table 16 gives the 
detailed results by groups and series for the fifth, seventh, and tenth weeks for the 
three experimental series which received identical treatment (see also tables 4, 5, 
and 6, Light, 1044). Figure 10 gives the results for the same three series in graphic 
form. Eeproductivity is expressed in terms of supplementaries produced through¬ 
out the experiment. Figure 12, based on the frequency distribution of groups by 
numbers of supplementaries produced by all four series throughout the experiment, 
indicates that the differences between series, striking as they seem, are such as to 
be expected from random variation. 



Fig. 10 Fig. 11 

Fig. 10. Experiment LG. Total suppIemenUrios by weeks for three identical series from the 
same colony which wore given identical treatment and run at the same time. 

Fig. 11. Experiment OI: Total supplementaries by series by weeks. Series CD, CN, and ECJ 
were identical series from the same colony mn at the same time. Heiios ED consisted of isolated 
groups from another experiment and had already developed functioning supplementary repro- 
ductives. 


EXPERIMENT OI 

In experiment OI each of 40 one-ounee jars was separated into two compart¬ 
ments by two perforated mica discs separated by a one-fourth-inch ring of plastic. 
These two mica discs with the included space served as ceiling for the lower half 
of the jar and floor of the upper half. Into the lower compartment of half the jars 
were introduced egg-producing groups from a previous experiment, each contain¬ 
ing two or more supplementaries. This series was designated OI-ED. In the upper 
part of the jars containing series OI-ED, and in both lower and upper compart¬ 
ments of the remaining jars (the controls) were placed groups of 20 nymphs, each 
group consisting of unpigmented apterous individuals, 6 of the seventh instar, 10 
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of the sixth instar, and 4 of the fifth instar, all from a single colony which included 
3,000 nymphs headed by a primary queen. The series placed in the upper part of 
the jars containing Ol-ED was designated Or-EIT, that in the lower part of the 
control jars Ol-Ol), and that in the upper paid OI-OU. Beginning with the fourth 
week, weekly records were made of population, numbers of supplemenlaries, and 
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Fig. 12 Fig. 33 

Fig. 13. Diee-LeraaH diagram based tm frequency distribution of groups by numbers of supple- 
meats tics produced at the truth week in the four series of experiment LC. All soiies were of the 
same composition mid origin and run at the same time. 0-C was the control series, the other throe 
series were fed extracts of functional i (‘product ivos. The dose agreement in means and ranges 
indicates that the differences are due to random incidence of variable factors and give no reason 
to believe tlmt the extracts had an inhibiting influence. 0-3, the series with highest reproductivity, 
was one of those fed extracts. 

Fig. 13. Dice-Lcraim diagram based on tlio frequency distribution of groups by numbers of 
supplement a rios produced by the fourteenth week in the three identical sorios of experiment OL 
Series FIT was exposed to odors from functioning supploracntaries (see p. 30). Its recorded 
reproductivily, as brought out in flg. U, was somewhat less than that of OB and OTJ which were 
theoretically not thus exposed. The close agicomont in moans indicates that the diffeiencos be¬ 
tween ECJ and the other two sorios are not indicative of the effectiveness of odors but results of 
the random incidence of uncontrolled variablos which cause any two such series to differ in 
recorded reproductivity. 


presence of eggs. Figure 11 gives the roproductivity by series in terms of total 
suppleraentaries produced. First, it will be noted that the three series of the same 
constitution and origin (OI-OD, OI-OU, OI-EIT) show about tho same differences 
among themselves as in the three series of LO, or the series 3DS, to bo discussed 
later. Put in the form of a Dieo-Loraas diagram (fig. 13) based on terminal condi- 
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tions, there is no indication of significant differences between these three series. 
Nevertheless, it is of interest to note in passing that the differences observed are in 
the directions expected. First, the two upper series, OI-EU and OI-CU, had lower 
reproductivity than OI-CD, which had the highest reproductivity of the three 
comparable series (fig. 11). This was to be expected, since the bottom of the jar 
presents a more even and generally more favorable situation. Second, of the two 
upper series the one over the groups which contained functioning rcpx*oductives, 
OI-EU, showed the lowest reproductivity, which was to be expected if odors given 
off by functional reproductives inhibit neotenie development of nymphs. However, 
since the degree of difference is too small to be unquestionably significant, it is not 
possible to state whether the odor of functional reproductives was responsible for 
the lower reproductivity in OI-EU, or whether it was due entirely to random inci¬ 
dence of variables in constitution and handling. 

Supplementary and eggs occurred very early in all groups of this experiment. 
By the fourth week each group in OI-CD contained from one to four supple¬ 
mentary, and by the sixth week eggs had been recorded from most of its groups. 
It would appear, therefore, that only at the beginning of the experiment were the 
two upper series very differently exposed to possibly inhibiting odors from repro¬ 
ductives. 

EXPERIMENT CDS 

6DS was reported earlier in this paper in connection with differences in reproduc¬ 
tivity between series from the same colony run at the same time and given the 
same treatment but of different constitution as regards types of nymphs (see tables 
7-10 and figs. 2 and 3). Each of the series consisted of 40 groups. Figure 2 presents 
by means of graphs the reproductivity by series of 40 groups on the basis of number 
of supplementary produced. It is of interest here to consider each of these large 
series as divided arbitrarily into two series of 20 groups each in order to get some 
picture of the extent of the range of random difference. Figure 3 presents graphi¬ 
cally reproductivity for the eight subscries resulting when the four homogeneous 
series of 6DS are thus subdivided. The differences in reproduetivity between sub- 
series consisting of groups of nymphs of the same type, although definite, is clearly 
much less in most instances Ilian that between series each made up of groups of 
nymphs of a different type. The greatest differences between subseries were found 
in the series of broad-headed nymphs, especially those made up of apterous broad- 
heads. This may be the result of unconscious selection in making up these groups. 
Perhaps the most distinctive individuals of the type (not ordinarily abundant) 
were used up in the first half of the series and those used in the latter half included 
preponderantly those of earlier instars and even perhaps some not actually belong¬ 
ing to this category. 

EXPERIMENT 3DS 

3DS was set up from a single colony of Zootermopsis nevadensis in January, 1941. 
This colony was without supplementary and was headed by a primary physo- 
gastric queen. The king was presumably lost in removing the colony from the log. 
The population included 2,567 nymphs (18.5 per cent wing-padded, 16.5 per cent 
broad-headed apterous, 20 per cent apterous seventh instar, 15.5 per cent apterous 
sixth instar, 34 per cent fourths and thirds). Very young nymphs, and soldiers 
were not recorded. 

Each experimental group was so constituted as to approximate relations in the 
natural colony, and consisted of 3 wing-padded nymphs (chiefly sixth instars), 3 
broad-headed apterous nymphs (presumably eighth instar), 4 apterous nymphs of 
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tlie seventh, instar, 4 of the sixth, 5 of the fifth, and 1 of the fourth. Observations 
were made weekly for all series except C4. The latter was not handled until the 
fourth week in an effort to determine whether early handling induced high mor¬ 
tality. This series showed, however, the highest mortality (fig. 15), a situation to 
be explained probably in terms of humidity and consequent growth of micro¬ 
organisms rather than handling. During the four weeks when the groups and con¬ 
tainers of this series were not subjected to drying out during handling, micro¬ 
organisms were presumably able to grow unchecked. It should be noted, however, 
that in spite of high mortality series C was among the highest in reproductivity 
toward the end of the experiment (fig. 14). 



Fig. U Pig. 15 

Pig. 14, Total supplement nrlw by weeks for the six series of expeument 3T)fi, each consisting 
of twenty groups of nymphs of the sumo composition, from the same colony, run at the same time 
and given the same treatment with the exception of 0-4 as explained in the text. No eoricction 
has been made for groups which died out during the experiment. 

Pig. 15. Mortality by weeks for the six series of 3DS. Groups which died out during the oxperi* 
ment are included in deaths. 

For each group of each series weekly records were kept of the number of living 
individuals (population), of the number of supplementary present as recognized 
by pigmentation, and of the presence of eggs. Table 17 gives the detailed raw data 
for one series, 3DS-01, adjusted to express maximum extent of production of sup¬ 
plementary by continuing in the weekly totals of supplementary the supple¬ 
mentary known to have died (indicated by figures preceded by plus sign). Figure 
14 shows by means of graphs the total supplementary known to have been pro¬ 
duced by each scries at each recording; figure 15 gives mortality for each series for 
each recording including groups which died out during the experiment; and figure 



TABLE 17 

Detailed Raw Data for Series 3DS-C1 

(Corrected only for supplementaries known to have died during the experiment or assumed to have died; see p. 33.) 
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* Group 18 extinct from the fifth week. 
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16B shows the homogeneity of the 6 identical series of 3DS from the same colony 
by spread of frequency of numbers of supplementaries per group. The contrasting 
heterogeneity of 5 identical series from different colonies (4DS) is shown in figure 
16A. 

The records of these series, as of all other such experiments with isolated groups 
of nymphs, show great differences between individual groups in reproduetivity 
(table 17) and even greater differences in mortality. Group 1, for example, pro- 



Fig. 16, a. Dice-Loraas diagiam l>ase<l on the frequency distribution of groups by number h of 
supplementaries produced at the twelfth week for the six series of experiment 4I)W, oacli series 
from a different colony. The spread in location of the means and ranges, theoretical and observed, 
indicates that the samples are not from the same population. 

Fig. 16, b. Dice-Leraas diagram, derived as in figure 16, b, for the six series of oxpei iment 
3DS, all series being identical in composition and from the same colony. The essential homogeneity 
of the results is that to be expected from samples of the same population. The differences between 
series presumably arise here as in 01 (fig. 13) from the random incidence of uncontrolled variables. 


duced no supplementaries, whereas Group 12 produced 4, and three groups pro¬ 
duced 3 each, ten produced 2 each, and four produced 1 each. It will be seen from 
table 17 that all groups of series 1 suffered some mortality, and this is true of 
practically all of the groups of nymphs used in our many experiments. In spite of 
all efforts to improve conditions and handling, mortality persists. Its causes are 
not entirely dear (see p. 3). That it is due in part to cannibalism seems probable. 
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That it is normal in the life of the colony seems also probable. There is some evidence 
that it functions in isolated groups to enable the group to arrive at the necessary 
physiological adjustment. For example, mortality has been found in the instances 
studied to be higher in groups of 20 than in groups of 10, whereas the general con¬ 
dition of the group seems better in groups of 20. 

Mortalily as such, if uniform or relatively so and due to factors equally distributed 
in all groups, would be annoying but would not cloud the issues of the experiment. 
Much of the mortality, however, is distinclly differential, affecting certain groups 
far more than others, and scorns to be clue to the incidence of contagious disease. 
Some groups are wiped out, some early in the experiment (as Group 18 in 3DS-C1, 
table 17), some later. Other groups, although obviously infected, survive as groups 
but with greatly lowered population (as Group 5, table 17). 

Although it is common to lose one or more groups during an experiment, some 
experiments such as 4DS, for instance, suffer no loss of groups and show a relatively 
low mortality (table 12). In 4DS at the seventeenth week only one group out of 
100 had lost more than 50 per cent by death. In 61 groups 75 per cent or more of 
the original population survived the experiment, 12 groups lost only one individual 
each, and one group retained its original population. 

Differential mortality between groups and series, therefore, is a complicating 
factor to be taken into account in evaluating the significance of differences in repro¬ 
ductivity. A strong negative correlation between mortality and reproductivity 
would be expected if mortality is due to disease or unfavorable environmental cir¬ 
cumstances, since these would be expected to slow down or prevent normal physio¬ 
logical processes. When striking instances are considered, such a correlation is 
obvious for the individual group. When all groups of experiment 3DS are arbi¬ 
trarily segregated into two series, those with less than 13 individuals at the seven¬ 
teenth week and those with 13 or more, the average number of supplementaries 
produced by the groups with low population is 1.44 supplementaries per group, 
whereas it is 2.15 per group for those with higher population. Similarly the average 
population is found to be considerably greater for those groups which produced 
eggs than for those which did not. 

As brought out in figures 14 and 15, the series taken as wholes differ in reproduc¬ 
tivity, however measured, as also in mortality. The differences in reproductivity 
between like series might naturally be thought to be explained by differences in 
mortality oft lie constituent groups, but a comparison of the graphs showing total 
numbers of supplementaries (fig. 14) with those for mortality (fig. 15) shows no 
significant correlation. Series 31)9-01 with very low mortality has the lowest repro¬ 
ductivity instead of the highest, as would be expected if mortality were the signifi¬ 


cant factor in determining those differences in reproductivity. Further, a scatter 
diagram for all groups of the experiment shows no correlation between mortality 


and reproductivity. 


SUMMARY 


Earlier work has shown that although all nymphs above the third instar are capa¬ 
ble of becoming sexually mature while retaining most of the nymphal characters of 
the instar in which they were isolated, not all nymphs in isolated groups do become 
neotenic reproductives (supplementaries) * The failure of some nymphs in isolated 
groups to become supplementaries has been shown to be due to the presence of the 
supplementary reproductives which do develop, since when the latler are removed 
a further number of nymphs become supplementaries. In other words, the extent 
to which supplementaries develop is influenced by the composition of the group. 
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1. In the study hero reported it has been found that repvoduetivity is most effec¬ 
tively measured in terms of the number of supplement aries produced in a given 
group or series of groups ■within a given time after isolation from the parent colony. 
Other criteria which are in general agreement with the above criterion are: num¬ 
bers of groups in which supplementaries develop, numbers of groups in which eggs 
or young are produced, and the number of eggs or young produced. 

2. Series from different colonies showed marked differences in the rate and extent 
to which supplementaries developed even 1 hough the series were run concurrently 
and the groups were the same as to types and numbers of nymphs. 

3. Series from the same colony, run at the same time but composed either of dif¬ 
ferent nymplial types or of different combinations of types, showed marked differ¬ 
ences in reproductivity. In general, when the groups were composed entirely of one 
instar, the younger instars showed low reproductivity, apterous nymphs had higher 
reproductivity than did brachypterous (wing-padded) nymphs, and highest of all 
were the nymphs of very late instars, the so-called broad-heads, which are usually 
apterous but may possess wing pads. However, our experience with large groups of 
mixed composition although not documented by actual experiments, indicates that 
in such groups the supplementaries are often of a comparatively young instar. 

4. Series of groups of the same or similar composition from the same colony but 
run at successive intervals showed great differences, which indicates either that the 
potential reproduclivity is very unstable, readily altered by handling and change 
of composition, or that it is subject to relatively rapid change, possibly cyclic in 
nature. 

In one such experiment (D4A) each successive series showed an increase in repro¬ 
ductivity. In another (D2-B), there was a reversal of relative reproductivity; the 
colony which had the lowest reproductivity in the original experiment later showed 
high reproductivity. 

5. A considerable degree of variation in reproductivity has been found to obtain 
between series of the same constitution, origin, and treatment, when run concur¬ 
rently. Statistical methods show these differences to fall within the range to be 
expected from random variation. 

6. The differences pointed out above between series of different origin, different 
composition, or taken at different times arc greater than those which are due to 
random differences and would seem to be significant, although further evidence is 
required before these conclusions can be considered fully established. 
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A NEW RECESSIVE LETHAL MUTATION IN MICE 

BY 

K. B. DeOME 

Division of Veterinaiy Science, Uzn\ eieity of California, Berkeley 


INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this paper is to present the genetic, experimental, and pathological 
data obtained in the investigation of a new mutation in the house mouse, Mtcs 
musculus. The affected animals were characterized by muscular incoordination 
and tetany leading to death. The name jittery was tentatively applied to the mutant 
during the course of the experiments and will be retained until the physiological 
cause is definitely established. The symbol “j” will be used to represent the recessive 
gene for jittery. 

In view of the widespread occurrence of related types of anomalies in other 
animals, and in man, it is important to present facts that may be pertinent to the 
whole group of diseases. With this thought in mind, investigations were under¬ 
taken to find the physiological and anatomical basis of this mutant character 

The author is indebted to Dr. S. J. Holmes for friendly counsel and to Mr. C. J. 
Olberg for excellent care of the animals used in these experiments. 

DESCRIPTION OF TnE MUTANT 

Animals which became jittery could not be distinguished from their normal litter 
mates until they were from 10 to 16 days old. Muscular incoordination was the first 
symptom noticed. This was most easily demonstrated by forcing the young mice to 
run about. The affected ones followed an irregular, zigzag course in attempting 
to maintain an upright position while running. When placed on their backs, the 
normal mice righted themselves immediately, whereas the affected animals went 
through a series of random movements before they succeeded. The mean age at 
onset of symptoms was 12.11 ± 0.463 days. 

Within 48 horn’s after onset, the lack of muscular coordination became so marked 
that the animals were unable to run for any distance without falling; in severe 
cases, forward movement was accomplished by creeping. When at rest, they 
assumed a squatting position, so that they appeared to crouch on their heels. Nor¬ 
mal and affected animalsnre shown in plate 1, figures 1 and 2. 

Tetany appeared at about 72 to 96 hours after the onset of symptoms. At first, 
only the forelegs were affected during periods of excitement or great muscular 
effort. During the attacks, the hind legs were spread out more than usual, the 
muscles of the whole body appeared taut, the head was thrust forward and down¬ 
ward, and the forelegs were extended forward under the throat. The forelegs, which 
were affected most by the tetany, beat up and down rapidly for a period of 2 to 3 
seconds. After the spasms, the animals relaxed and appeared exhausted. Their 
muscles being spastic, forward motion was accomplished either by lurches, accom¬ 
panied by many random movements usually ending in tetany and a complete loss 
of equilibrium, or by a slow, cautious, creeping movement. One striking peculiarity 
was the animals* use of their tails and noses in regaining an upright position. When 
they fell on their sides, they arched their backs so that their noses and tails sup¬ 
ported most of their weight. 
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During the fourth week of life, the condition became more pronounced and the 
animals moved very little. Their coats became rough, partly because they were 
unable to groom themselves, and probably also because they were unable to obtain 
sufficient nourishment. The difference in size between affected and normal animals 
became very noticeable; the former lost weight daily and, therefore, appeared 
emaciated. Tetany became more frequent until the day before death, when the 
animals appeared too weak to move. The mean age at death of 29 affected animals 
under daily observation was 31.89 ± 0.55 days. 

ORIGIN OF THE MUTANT 

On April 27, 1936, a litter of one male and six female mice was born from a P 1 
mating of Bagg albino 6 x Bagg albino ? 8. Six of these failed to grow normally 
and showed a peculiar type of muscular incoordination, with frequent attacks of 

TABLE 1 

History or the Bagg Albino Stock at Cold Spring Harbor prom Which Jittery Arose 


Generations 


34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

cf 30879 < 


<? 35059 

c? 44268 

d 52047-cf 6* 

9 52048-9 7 

9 52049-9 8* 

9 52050-9 9* 

9 52051-9 10* 





d” 35060 

<? 37027 

d 40732 

cf 48085 

! 

<F 52489-c? 1 1 
9 52590-9 2 
9 52591-9 3 
9 52592-9 4 
9 52593-9 5 


* Heterozygous Jj animals. 


tetany. They became emaciated and died within a month. The remaining normal 
animal was a female, and, when baclccrossed to her father (J 1 6), produced a lilter 
of ten, three of which died of the same peculiar trait. In the meantime, a mating 
of <?6x$9 has produced four young, three of which died under similar circum¬ 
stances. Later, one of the ten F, progeny of a P, cross of $ 6 x $ 10 died under the 
same circumstances. Female 7, when mated to $ 6, produced only normal offspring. 

It appeared that $ 6 and at least three of his female sibs carried recessive lethal 
genes for this trait. Male 6 and his siblings $ 7, $ 8,2 9, and $ 10 were obtained from 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington through the courtesy of Dr. E. C. Mac- 
Dowell. The shipment included another sibship, namely, Bagg albino $ 1 and his 
sibs, 5 2, $ 3,5 4, and $ 5, but these did not produce affected offspring when mated 
among themselves or to $ 6 and his sibs. Since J 1 6 and three of his female sibs pro¬ 
duced the trait in their offspring but did not show it themselves, it is probable that 
a recessive gene for the trait arose some generations before in the colony at the 
Carnegie Institution. Dr. MacDowell states (personal communication) that no such 
trait has appeared in his colony. A copy of the record card supplied by Dr. Mac¬ 
Dowell is reproduced in table 1, showing that $ 1 and his female sibs arose from the 
same inbred line as $ 6 and his female sibs, but at an earlier date. 
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It is impossible to tell when the mutation appeared, but since the inbred line from 
which 1 arose had common ancestors in the line from which J' 6 arose and, further, 
since no affected animals appeared in the ancestry of $ 1 after it was separated 
from the main strain, it seems unlikely that the mutation occurred before the 35th 
generation. 

Systematic breeding experiments were undertaken to increase the stock and 
establish the exact method of transmission of the trait. 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The literature contains descriptions of a number of conditions which resemble 
jittery in certain details. Dana (1887) presented a human family pedigree of 
hereditary tremors which he attributed to a dominant gene. Batten and Wilkinson 
(1914) reviewed the literature on a type of human ataxia, originally described by 
Merzbacher (1910), and concluded that the malady was inherited as a sex-linked 
recessive trait. Bergman (1920) presented some fifty cases of a mild form of human 
hereditary tremors which he believed to be due to a dominant gene. 

Cases of hereditary muscle contracture among the new-born have been reported 
in cattle by Hutt (1934), in swine by Hallquist (1933), and in sheep by Roberts 
(1926,1929). In each of these a recessive lethal gene was involved. Stockard (1936) 
recorded a case of hereditary posterior paralysis in crosses between St. Bernard 
and Great Dane dogs. Three dominant genes were involved, two of them carried 
by one breed and one by the other. 

A single recessive gene producing ataxia in pigeons was described by Riddle 
(1917). Hutt (1932) and Hutt and Child (1934) reported a semilethal mutation 
in chicks which caused muscular incoordination of the neck and legs. 

The congenital palsy in guinea pigs, reported by Cole and Ibsen (1920), re¬ 
sembles jittery in several respects. The young guinea pigs were of normal weight 
at birth, but showed tremors and tetany. They were unable to stand, and responded 
to auditory stimuli by falling on their sides in tetanic spasms. Most of them died 
within 14 days without showing much gain in weight. The malady was due to a 
recessive lethal gene. A similar condition in Peromyscus was described by Huestis 
and Barto (1936). The animals were normal at birth, but began to show tremors 
during the third week of life, and these increased in severity until death at about 
35 days of age. Except for the absence of tetany, this condition resembled jittery 
very closely. It was due to a recessive lethal gene. 

GROWTH OF THE JITTERY ANIMALS 

In the animals homozygous for jittery, the typical symptoms began to appear about 
two weeks after birth. Table 2 shows the mean age at onset of the malady in each 
of three groups kept under daily observation. The first group consisted of 25 
progeny from heterozygous Bagg albino matings. The mean age at which the 
affected individuals in this group could be recognized was 12.64 ± 0.89 days. The 
remaining two groups were made up of backcross progeny obtained by outcrossing 
the heterozygous Bagg albino males to normal dba and C57Blk females, and then 
baekerossing their F* progeny to heterozygous Bagg albinos. 

Among the dba backcross group, only six affected animals were considered. Their 
mean age at onset was 11.16 ± 0.11 days. The C57Blk backcross group contained 
sixteen jittery animals with a mean age at onset of 12.53 ± 0.58 days. The standard 
deviation of the mean age at onset in the Bagg albino group was 4.46 days. It was 
much larger than those of the other two groups, owing to the appearance of several 
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jittery animals at an early age. One ease was recognized on the fourth day after 
birth, and two others on the fifth day. 

Text figures 1,2, and 3 show the growth curves of the three groups of jittery ani¬ 
mals and their normal siblings. The litters were observed daily and weighed every 


TABLE 2 

Age at Onset of Symptoms and at Death of Jittery Mice from Various Matincs 


Mating 

Ago at onset 

Ago at death 

No. 

Mean 

Stand, dev. 

No. 

Mean 

Stand, dev. 

Bagg albino Jj X Jj. 

25 

12.64=1=0.89 

4.46 , 

15 

31.93=1=0.83 

3.172 

dba backcross Jj X Jj. 

6 

11.16d=0.11 

0.282 1 




C57Blk backcross Jj X Jj.... 

16 

12.53=1=0.58 

1.130 

14 


2.799 

Total. 

44 

12.11=1=0.46 

3.035 

29 

31.89±0.55 



TABLE 3 


Mean Weights (in Grams) of Normal and Jittery Mice from Three Types of Matings 


Age in days 

Bagg albino X 

Bagg albino 

Bagg albino X Fi 
(Bagg albino X dba) 

Bagg albino X Fi 
(Bagg albino X C57Blk) 

Normal 

Jittery 

Normal 

Jittery 

Normal 

Jittery 

1. 

1.43 

1.44 

1.35 

1.49 

1.44 

1.39 

3. 

2.24 

2.22 

2.18 



1.98 

5. 

3.24 

3.16 

2.85 

3.10 

2.97 

2.90 

7. 

4.05 

3.99 

3.77 


4.22 

3.92 

9. 

4.93 

4.95 

4.84 

4.91 



11. 

6.13 

5.92 

5.76 


6.11 

5.37 

13. 

6.77 

6.48 

6.47 

6.62 

6.67 


15. 

7.33 


6.85 

6.99 

7.27 

6.41 

17. 

7.55 

6.95 

7.18 

6.83 

7.85 

6.43 

19. 

8.13 

6.75 

7.69 

6.42 

8.43 


21. 

8.80 

6.75 

8.19 


9.19 

6.53 

23. 

10.08 

6.48 

9.18 

5.94 


6.26 

25. 

‘ 10.08 

6.22 

9.96 

5.87 

HESS 

6.75 

27. 

11,40 

6.21 


5.67 

12.53 

7.17 

29. 

12.73 

5.73 

11.66 

6.18 

13.61 

6.71 

31. 

14.38 

5.71 

13.33 

5.98 

14.87 

6.58 

33. 


6.01 

15.77 

5.02 

16.35 

5.59 

35. 

14.86 

5.60 



17.78 

6.66 


second day. The first day shown on the charts was the first day after birth. Data 
from which the growth curves were made are shown in table 3. 

The first significant difference in weight between the affected and the normal 
animals appeared on the ninth day among the backcross offspring of the heterozy¬ 
gous Bagg albino x normal C57Blk matings. Among the Bagg albinos and the hetero¬ 
zygous Bagg albino x dba backcross groups, a significant difference in weight 
appeared on the seventeenth day. The number of jittery animals in the dba backcross 
group was too small to be reliable and, therefore, could not be compared with the 
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C57Blk group. The number of affected mice of the Bagg albino group was large 
enough for comparison and showed a significant difference between the two groups 
after the ninth day. 

The reason for the slow growth of the jittery animals in the backcross group is 
not evident from the data presented here, but it may have been due to modifying 



DAYS 

Fig. 1. Curves showing the growth of 
normal (solid line) and jittery (broken 
line) F x progeny from Jj Bagg albino X Jj 
Bagg albino matings. 



DAYS 

Fig. 2. Curves showing the growth of 
normal (solid line) and jittery (broken 
line) backcross progeny from Jj Bagg 
albino x Jj F x (Bagg albino x dba) mat¬ 
ings. 



DAYS 


Fig. 3. Curves showing the growth of 
normal (solid line) and jittery (broken 
line) backcross progeny from Jj Bagg 
albino x Jj F t (Bagg albino X C57Blk) 
matings. 


factors carried in the C57Blk strain. No other peculiarities were noticed among the 
backcross progeny of the Bagg albino x C57Blk crosses that would substantiate this 
possibility since the time of onset of the jitteiy symptoms, the appearance of the 
affected animals, and the mean age at death were not significantly different from 
those of the other two affected groups. 

The growth curves of the three affected groups were very similar, rising closely 
parallel to those of the normal animals and then breaking sharply at about the 
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fifteenth day. At the time of death, the affected animals were lighter by more than 
a gram than at 15 days of age. This loss of weight was evident in the living animal 
and was closely correlated with the increasing intensity of the symptoms. 

The exact day on which the jittery animals died was recorded in 29 cases. The 
mean in these cases was 31.89 ± 0.55, with a standard deviation of 3.009 days. No 
significant differences were found between the mean ages at death of the three 
groups of affected animals kept under daily observation. 

The growth curves of the jittery animals showed a striking resemblance to those 
of dwarf mice. Snell (1929) pointed out that the latter could not be distinguished 
from their normal litter mates until fourteen days after birth, when they began to 
grow more slowly. The same condition was found in the dwarf rat by Lambert and 
Sciuchetti (1935). In the latter, there was a statistically significant difference be¬ 
tween the weights of the dwarf and normal animals as early as five days after 
birth, but the deviation w T as not great until the twelfth day. The dwarf mutant in 
fowls cannot be separated from the rest of the brood until after fourteen days 
(Mayhew and Bailey, 1932). The case of hereditary tremors described by Iluestis 
and Barto (1936) was not related to dwarfism, so far as is known, but the affected 
animals failed to grow properly after fourteen days and died before the end of the 
fifth week, as in the case of jittery. The reason for this coincidence is not known, 
but is of special interest since it has been shown that pituitary implants (Smith and 
MacDowell, 1930) or extracts from the anterior pituitary (Kemp, 1934) stimulate 
dwarf mice to gain weight. 

HEREDITY 

The mutant, jittery, appeared in the sibship of 6 in the 37th generation of the 
Bagg albino strain. From the review of the ancestry of this sibship presented in 
table 1 it may be seen that, of the five members of this litter (^ 6, $ 7, 2 8, 5 9, and 
2 10), all were heterozygous except 2 7, showing that at least one of the parents 
of the 36th generation must have been heterozygous for jittery. None of the mem¬ 
bers of the litter, including $ 1, 2 2, 2 3, 2 4, and 2 5, produced affected offspring 
when mated to known heterozygous animals. The group of jittery animals de¬ 
scribed here were descendants of $ 6 and 2 8,2 9, and 210. 

Because the homozygous recessive animals died, it was impossible to produce 
a large stock by the conventional method of mating affected animals. To overcome 
this difficulty, the genetic constitution of each individual was tested by crossing 
it to a known heterozygote. 

The test matings supplied a valuable index to the nature of the mutant involved, 
provided certain corrections were made. The data included only litters in which 
affected animals appeared, since only jittery litters revealed the genotype of the 
parents. When DR x DR matings were made, there were some litters in which no 
RR animals appeared. These should have been considered, but when data from 
progeny tests were used, the DR x DR matings that did not produce affected 
offspring could not be differentiated from the DR x DD matings and were, there¬ 
fore, not included. The number of normal offspring from such matings should be 
too high by an amount depending upon the average size of the sibships involved. 
Since the mean litter size was known (table 4), a correction could be applied to over¬ 
come the difficulty. The following correction was given by Davenport and Ekas 
(1936): ^ V 

W=-£- 

1 — («)' 

where W = the percentage of RR animals expected, $ = the mean litter size, p = the 
theoretical Mendelian ratio of RR, and g = l — p. 
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When the expected numbers of normal and jittery animals were calculated on 
the basis of the corrected percentages, the observed numbers came close to expecta¬ 
tion. The percentage of affected animals was not significantly higher than expected, 
amounting to 29.81 per cent instead of 28.17 per cent as calculated. These data and 
the chi-squared values are given in table 5. The sex ratios were very close to expecta¬ 
tion. These data indicate that the gene, jittery, is recessive and not sex-linked. 

In matings of Jj Bagg albino females x Jj Bagg albino males, only animals proved 


TABLE 4 

Litter Sizes at Birtii and at Twenty-one Days after Birth, vnd the Mean Number 
Dead vt Birth among the Progeny of V urious Matings 


Matings 

No of 

Mean litter size 

Mean number 
per litter 

httoia 

At birth 

At 21 da} s 

dead 
at birth 

Bat.g albino JJ X JJ 

44 

7 295±0 339 

6 8S6±0 324 

0 227 

Bagg albino Jj X Jj 

26 

7 461±0 535 

6 S07±0 263 

0 270 

Bagg albino, Test Jj X Jj 

74 

7 594±0 204 

7 216±0 127 

0 324 

Backcross Jj X Jj 

(dba and C57Blk) 

18 

9 222dzO 430 

9 167±0 410 

0 000 


TABLE 5 

Progeny of Jj X Jj Matings 




Normal 

Jittery 


Chi- 

squaied 

Matings 


cF 

9 

dM-9 

Per 

cent 

cF 

9 

c?+9 

Per 

cent 

Total 

Bagg albino 1 J 

fObs. 

184 0 

188 0 

372.0 

70.19 

83 0 

75 0 

158 0 

29.81 

530 01 


Test Jj X Jj J 1 

[Cal. 

190 3 

190 3 

380.6 

71.83 

74 7 

74 7 

149 4 

2817 

530 0/ 

ooy 

Bagg albino 1 1 

fObs. 

52 0 

73 0 

125.0 

71.02 

26 0 

25 0 

51 0 

28 98 

176 0\ 

706 

Known Jj X Jj / 1 

[Cal. 

66 0 

66 0 

132.0 

75 00 

22 0 

22 0 

44 0 

25 00 

176 0/ 

Backcross Jj X Jj \ J 

fObs. 

62 0 

71 0 

133.0 

73.08 

23 0 

26 0 

49 0 

26 92 

182 0] 

.165 

(dba and C57Blk J 1 

[Cal. 

68 2 

68 2 

136.4 

75.00 

22 8 

22 8 

45 6 

25.00 

182 0/ 


to be heterozygous for jittery were used, and all the litters were included, whether 
affected animals appeared or not. A few were excluded when, owing to some acci¬ 
dent, a large part of the litter died within the first few days after birth. Of the 
176 F 1 progeny from 26 litters, 51 were affected and 125 were normal. The percent¬ 
age of affected animals, 28.98, was not significantly above expectation. The data are 
presented in table 5. The sex ratio among the affected offspring of the Bagg albino 
Jj x Jj crosses was very close to 1:1, as is shown in table 5, and, therefore, pre¬ 
cluded the possibility of sex linkage. 

Outclasses were made for the purpose of testing the possibility that jittery was 
peculiar to the Bagg albino strain. Known heterozygous Bagg albino males were 
mated to unrelated females from inbred stocks of the C57Blk and dba strains. 
Eighteen of the P x females from these crosses were mated back to known heterozy¬ 
gous Bagg albino males. Eleven of the P x females produced litters containing 
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jittery animals, whereas the remaining seven produced only normal offspring. When 
only the Jj hybrids were considered, a 3 :1 ratio was expected in the backcrosses. 
One hundred eighty-two backcross offspring were obtained from these matings, 
of which 49, or 26.92 per cent, were jj, approaching the expected ratio very closely 
(table 5). The same populations classified according to sex are presented in table 5, 
from which it is evident that there was no sex linkage. 

The backcross data show that jittery was not peculiar to the Bagg albino strain. 
It is justifiable to speak of jittery as a recessive trait, since the affected animals 
appeared in these crosses in numbers closely approximating Mendelian expectation. 

It is interesting to note the behavior of this gene with reference to the segregation 
of the various genes affecting coat color. The backcrosses were not designed to test 
linkage relations since albino animals were very unfavorable for this purpose and 
sufficiently large populations were difficult to obtain. 


TABLE 6 

Composition of Backcross Progeny 
Bagg albino X Fi (Bagg albino X C57Blk) 



Normal 

Jittery 

Total 

Chi- 

squared 

CABD 

CAbD 

cc 


Per 

cent 

CABD 

CAbD 


Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

cent 

Obs. 

Cal. . 

27 0 
21 6 

eg 

11111 

39 0 
43 1 

84 0 
86 3 

JJ 

6 0 

7 2 

7 0 

7 2 

18 0 1 
14 3 

31 0 
28 7 

26 05 
25 00 

115 0 
115 0 

| 109 


Bagg albino » ccAAbbDDJj. 

Fi (Bagg albino X C57Blk) = CcAaBbDDJj. 


The composition of the backcross progeny from the C57Blk females is shown in 
table 6. Only litters from known Jj F t females were considered. The number of 
affected animals produced in the C57Blk backcross amounted to 26.95 per cent 
of the total, which is very close to expectation. 

Previous tests had shown that the genotype of Bagg albino animals hereterozy- 
gous for jittery could be written ccAAbbDDJj, whereas that of the C57Blk was 
aaBBOCDDJJ, and the dba strain was COaabbddJJ. Both C57Blk and dba were 
homozygous for all the factors involved. The from the C57Blk outcross (Bagg 
albino x C57Blk) contained two genotypes, namely, CcAaBbDDJj and CcAaBb¬ 
DDJj. Backcross progeny from the JJ females were omitted since no jj offspring 
were produced, but the backcross progeny from the Jj females contained six classes 
(table 6). The numbers were small but were in reasonably close agreement with 
expectation for an autosomal recessive gene. 

The P x population from the outcross of Bagg albino males heterozygous for jit¬ 
tery x dba females consisted of two genotypic classes but only one phenotypic class. 
They were CcAabbDdJj and CcAabbDdJJ. These could be differentiated only when 
the backcross generation appeared, since litters from the former contained affected 
animals whereas those of the latter did not. The litters in which affected animals 
appeared are presented in table 7. The observed numbers were close to the calculated 
ratios. The numbers of animals in two backcross generations were small for detect¬ 
ing linkage relations, but it was evident that the jittery gene was not closely linked 
with the c or b genes. 

The possibility of accumulating modifying factors from the C57Blk and dba 
strains to which Jj Bagg albino animals were outcrossed could be checked by several 
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methods. The mean age at onset of jittery among the C57Blk and dba backcross 
groups did not differ significantly from that of the Bagg albinos. Similarly, no 
significant difference was found in the mean age at death between the Bagg albinos 
and the C57Blk outcross groups. These data (table 2) indicate that modifying fac¬ 
tors affecting these two characters were not accumulated from the dba and C57Blk 
strains. 

An inspection of the growth curves of the three groups of animals (text figures 
1, 2, and 3) will reveal that the jittery C57Blk backcross progeny deviated from 
their normal sibs much earlier than the affected animals of the Bagg albino group 
or the dba backcross group. The deviation in the former group was significant after 
the ninth day, whereas in the latter two groups a significant deviation was not found 
until the seventeenth day. The normal progeny of the C57Blk backcross group which 
had the same genotype as their jittery litter mates, except for one j gene, did not 
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Composition of Backcross Progeny 
Bagg albino X Fi (Bagg albino X dba) 
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Bag® albino * ccAAbbDDJj. 

Fi (Bagg albino X dba) = CcAabbDdJj. 


differ significantly from the normal offspring of the other two groups. Therefore, 
the difference between the growth curves of the C57Blk backcross jittery animals 
and those of the jittery animals of the Bagg albino and dba backcross groups must 
have been due to modifying factors introduced from the C57Blk stock. The general 
character of the affected animals was not noticeably different in the three groups, 
but no method was available for measuring objectively the details of behavior. 

Litter size might have been affected by modifying factors. The mean litter sizes 
at birth and at twenty-one days after birth among the combined backcross Jj x Jj 
matings were 9.22 ± 0.430 and 9.167 ± 0.410, respectively. Those of the Jj x Jj 
Bagg albino matings were 7.46 ± 0.535 and 6.807 ± 0.263. These differences are 
significant. It is, however, possible that the increased litter sizes from the back- 
crosses were due to heterosis rather than the action of the jittery gene. The evidence 
indicates that modifying factors affecting the rate of growth of the jittery animals 
were accumulated only from the C57Blk strain to which the Jj Bagg albino animals 
were outcrosses. 

It might be expected that a lethal gene which caused the death of the homozygous 
animals within a short time after birth would also tend to reduce the size of the 
litters at birth, or before, as a result of a precocious lethal action. Evidence bearing 
on this point is presented in table 4. The mean litter sizes at birth and at twenty-one 
days after birth were not significantly different between the Bagg albino Jj x Jj 
and JJ x JJ matings. Similarly, the mean number dead at birth was not sig¬ 
nificantly higher in litters from Jjx Jj than in those from JJ x JJ matings. No 
precocious lethal effect of the jittery gene was demonstrated. 

The possible genetic relationship between jittery and shaker-I was investigated 
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because these two mutant characters had some characteristics in common. Both arose 
in albino mice obtained from the colony of Dr. B. C. MaeDowell. Tetany of the vol¬ 
untary muscles is characteristic of jittery mice and was found in extreme cases 
of shaker-I animals by Lord and Gates (1929). In view of these similarities, ex¬ 
periments were undertaken to determine whether these two mutants were due to 
the same or allelomorphic genes. 

A strain of shaker-1 mice was obtained from the Roseoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory. Animals from this strain were crossed to known heterozygous jittery 
mice. If jittery and shaker-I were due to nonallelomorphic genes, the P t progeny 
would be expected to contain only normal animals, whereas if they were due to 
allelomorphic genes, affected animals should appear in one-half of the progeny. 
Eight matings were made between known heterozygous jittery and homozygous 
shaker-I animals. Sixty-nine F x progeny lived twenty-eight days or more, and all 
were normal, as would be expected if two nonallelomorphic genes were involved. 
The sh-Ij combination could not have been lethal since the mean litter size at birth 
from these crosses was 8.26. It was, therefore, unlikely that shaker-I and jittery 
were due to the same or allelomorphic genes. 

Among the several hundred jittery animals observed in this study, only fifteen 
were classified as atypical. Three of these were clearly jittery, but lived beyond the 
age at death of typical affected animals. They were killed for experimental purposes 
on the 56th, 90th, and 97th days after birth. They were probably homozygous reces¬ 
sive (jj) animals that had escaped temporarily the lethal action of the jittery gene. 

The remaining twelve atypical animals did not show the extreme muscular in¬ 
coordination which characterized the typical cases. However, their sluggish behavior 
distinguished them from normal or typical jittery animals. Two of the females 
in this group reached breeding age and were mated to known Jj males. Their off¬ 
spring included twenty-five normal and fourteen typical jittery animals. These 
twelve atypical cases may have been heterozygous (Jj) individuals which showed 
some effects of the jittery gene. 

PATHOLOGICAL STUDIES 

Parabiotic twins .—If jittery was due to the presence or absence of a diffusible sub¬ 
stance in the blood streams of affected animals, it should have been demonstrable 
by making parabiotic twins between normal and affected siblings. Six pairs of 
parabiotic twins were made according to the method of Bunister and Meyer (1983). 
The animals selected were always litter mates and, in all but the first pair, were 
of the same sex. The operation was performed as soon as possible after the symptoms 
of jitteryappeared. 

The range of the age at death for nonparabiotic jittery animals was 25 to 39 days. 
The affected animals in parabiotic union with normal sibs lived well beyond this 
range. The mean age at which parabiotic union was broken by the death of one of 
the members was 51.5 days. Details are presented in table 8. 

None of the normal animals showed signs of jittery. The affected animals, how¬ 
ever, were distinctly benefited since their lives were prolonged and tetany was 
eliminated. Each of them grew considerably and could not be distinguished in size 
from its normal twin. The affected animals were distinguishable by their peculiar 
crouching posture and incoordinate*! movements, but differences in size were slight. 

The experiment indicated that no substance was passed from the affected to the 
normal animals in quantities sufficient to influence behavior, but that the reverse 
may have been true. This might have been the ease if jittery had been due to a 
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deficiency of some sort. It was not necessarily true, however, since the affected 
animals did not live indefinitely; their lives were merely prolonged. It is possible 
that the mechanical support offered by their normal twins plus the increased op¬ 
portunity to get food and water accounted for their improved condition. To test 
this possibility, feeding experiments with jittery animals were started. 

Feeding experiments .—Three jittery animals which had shown the malady on 
the 14th day were selected. On the 15th day, they were placed with a lactating 
female whose own litter of eight had been removed so that the food previously con¬ 
sumed by eight mice was now available for three. No increase in weight was noticed, 
and the three animals died on the 28th, 29th, and 30th days, respectively, which 
were within the range of ages at death for affected individuals when in competition 
with their normal litter mates. 

The muscular incoordination of the jittery animals may have prevented them 
from suckling properly even though there was no competition. This possibility was 


TABLE 8 

Parabiotic Twins Made between Normal and Jittery Animals 
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checked by placing the affected animals in a small cage in which food and water 
were available at every point. Finely ground food was moistened and scattered over 
the floor of the cage every few hours, and overhead water bottles were arranged so 
that they could be reached from every point in the cage. Five 18-day-old jittery 
animals, which should have been able to feed independently, were placed in this 
cage. All lost weight and died within the range of ages at death of affected animals. 
Several other unsuccessful attempts were made to feed the jittery animals by hand. 
At autopsy, affected animals always showed some of the signs of inanition although 
their stomachs and intestines usually contained food. 

These experiments indicate that the loss of weight was not due primarily to lack 
of food. They also suggest that the increased life span of jittery animals united to 
normal animals by parabiotic union was not the result of increased opportunity to 
get food and water, although it is possible that the affected animals received some 
additional food supplies through the blood stream from their normal twins. It is 
likely that the benefits resulting from the parabiotic union were due to substances 
obtained in small quantities from the normal twin, probably a hormone of some sort. 
Since pituitary and parathyroid deficiencies were known to produce some of the 
characteristics of the jittery animals, these hormones were tested. 

Parathryroid experiments .—The similarity of the syndrome of parathryroid 
tetany to that of jittery was very striking, and in view of the results obtained from 
the parabiotic experiments an attempt was made to eliminate tetany by the admin¬ 
istration of calcium salts. A series of twenty affected animals was used: five were 
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given injections of sterile Ringer’s solution, and the remaining fifteen were given 
a graded series of doses of 0.1 per cent calcium lactate daily for five consecutive 
days. No improvement was observed in any of the animals, and the tetany continued 
as before. 

With the aid of Mr. H. C. Johnson, of the Department of Biochemistry, a series 
of tests was made to determine the actual calcium content of the blood of jittery 
and of normal mice at 20 days of age. Tests were run for diffusible calcium and for 
total calcium on separate groups of mice. The mean quantity of ionizable calcium 
as determined by the ultrafiltration method was 5.0 mg. per 100 cc. of serum for 
the six affected animals and 5.3 mg. per 100 cc. of serum for the seven normal ones. 
This difference is not significant. The total calcium was 10.3 mg. per 100 cc. of serum 
both in the eighteen normal animals and in the ten affected ones. These experiments 
indicate that the jittery animals were not abnormal because of a parathyroid defi¬ 
ciency and that the beneficial effects of parabiotic union could not be attributed to 
a parathyroid hormone. 

Pituitary experiments. —It was pointed out by Smith and MacDowell (1930) that 
the dwarf condition in certain strains of mice could be partly overcome by implant¬ 
ing anterior lobes of the pituitary, and that the dwarf mice actually were deficient 
in the eosinophile cells of the anterior lobe. This result was confirmed by Kemp 
(1934), who was able to accomplish the same result by injecting preparations of the 
anterior lobe. The similarity of the growth curves of dwarf and of jittery mice has 
been pointed out, but the dwarf mice did not show the nervous symptoms of jittery. 
It seemed possible that the jittery mice were dwarf for one reason, such as a pitui¬ 
tary deficiency, and jittery for another. 

To test this possibility, three jittery animals were implanted with two whole 
pituitaries each day. Implantations were made into the muscles of the hip. Each 
animal was weighed and observed daily to detect changes in weight or behavior. 
Implantations were started as soon as the affected animals could be identified and 
were continued until death. No appreciable differences in weight or behavior were 
noticed as between the implanted animals and the control or as belween the im¬ 
planted animals and the mean of the affected animals as a whole. All four died 
within the range for affected animals, namely, on the 30th, 31st, and 32d days. Since 
there was no indication that this line of attack would be profitable, it was not 
pursued further. 

Thymus experiments .—It was noticed that the thymus glands of affected mice 
were much smaller than those of normal animals. Unlike man, the mouse does not 
normally lose its thymus by spontaneous involution. A number of adult mice from 
several strains were examined to check this point. The same observation was made 
by Masui and Tamura (1926). Rowntree, Clark, and Hanson (1934) had asserted 
that daily injections of a hydrochloric acid extract of calves’ thymus into rats of 
successive generations caused the offspring to be more and more precocious in each 
successive generation. It was suggested that the thymus played some part in the 
development of the normal animal. The peculiar involution of the thymus in the 
affected animals and not in their normal litter mates suggested that perhaps it 
might be related to the cause of the malady. 

To test this possibility, eleven affected mice were selected as soon as they could 
be differentiated from their normal litter mates and were implanted each day with 
one-half of the thymus from a normal mouse of about the same age. The implanta¬ 
tions were made subcutaneously with a large Leur needle. Daily weighings and 
observations were made. Five of the eleven animals died before they were 30 days 
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old, three more before the 40th day, two on the 42d day, whereas one of them lived 
94 days. The growth rate and general behavior did not differ significantly from 
those of the untreated jittery animals of the same strain, except that six of the 
eleven animals lived beyond the range of ages at death for untreated animals. The 
animal that lived for 94 days may have been an atypical jittery case similar to those 
described in a previous section. This cannot be proved, but the symptoms of jittery 
were still present in this animal as they were in all those implanted with thymus, 
in spite of the fact that life was prolonged. The thymus glands of the thymus- 
implanted animals involuted as though implants had not been given. Evidently such 
implants did not overcome the primary cause of jittery. 

Vitamin A studies .—Nervous disorders have been reported in animals raised on 
diets deficient in vitamin A. Hart, Miller, and McCollum (1916) demonstrated 
lesions in the nervous systems of swine on low vitamin A diets. Mellanby (1926) 
showed that dogs kept on low vitamin A diets developed severe nervous symptoms 
with convulsions and paralysis of the hind legs. Myelin degeneration of the periph¬ 
eral nerves was found in these cases. Hughes, Aubel, and Lindhardt (1928) reported 
muscular incoordination and spasms or convulsions in swine in cases of avitaminosis 
A. No complete paralysis was found, but the peripheral nerves showed myelin de¬ 
generation. Zimmerman (1933) observed incoordination and paresis in rats kept 
on a low vitamin A diet and was able to demonstrate myelin degeneration in the 
peripheral nerves and spinal cord. Sutton, Setterfield, and Krause (1934) studied 
this subject in rats and were able to produce the same symptoms by vitamin A 
depletion. Myelin degeneration of the peripheral nerves was also found. 

The symptoms of avitaminosis A, except for the eye disorders, resembled those 
of jittery in many respects. The posture, emaciation, convulsions, decrease in 
weight, and eventual death were common to the two maladies. Five animals were 
selected as soon as they could be definitely diagnosed as jittery, and given 0.005 
gram of carotene in butter each day until death. Sutton, Setterfield, and Krause 
(1934) found that 1 gamma of carotene daily was sufficient to relieve the nervous 
symptoms in the rat. No improvement was observed in the treated animals, and 
they died within the range for untreated jittery animals. 

An atypical jittery animal which had attained the age of 59 days was available. 
This individual was fed the same dose of vitamin A, in addition to a regular diet 
of ground Fox Chow, for a period of 32 days, when it was accidentally killed. Daily 
weighings were made, but no improvement was observed. 

Fostering experiments .—Greene, Hu, and Brown (1934) stated that “rapid im¬ 
provement follows fostering” of their dwarf rabbits on unrelated normal foster 
mothers. The possibility of a similar action in the case of jittery was tested by 
fostering entire litters from three heterozygous matings on unrelated lactating 
Strain A females. The litters were removed from their own mothers at birth and 
given to their foster mothers. Daily observations were made and each animal was 
weighed each second day, beginning at birth. The three litters contained eight 
affected animals. 

No improvement was observed in the jittery animals of the fostered group. When 
their daily weights were compared with those of unfostered jittery animals, it was 
found that they had lost weight more rapidly than the unfostered jittery ones. 
Death occurred in each case within the range for unfostered jittery mice of the 
same strain. 

Starvation experiments. —At autopsy, the jittery animals showed the general 
symptoms of inanition. The flaccid condition of the intestine, the pale color of the 
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liver and spleen, and the extreme emaciation of the animals seemed to indicate that 
starvation in some way played a part. It has been shown that increasing the food 
intake of the affected animals did not prolong their lives or improve their condi¬ 
tion. However, since a few of the heterozygous individuals had shown some of the 
symptoms of jittery spontaneously, it is possible that heterozygous animals could 
be induced to show the trait by starvation. 

Seventeen offspring about 15 days old were taken from heterozygous matings and 
fed on a diet of Fox Chow and water that was just sufficient to maintain life. On 
the basis of chance, two-thirds of these non jittery animals would have been hetero¬ 
zygous. While it was impossible to distinguish the heterozygous from the homozy¬ 
gous normal animals by inspection, it was very unlikely that all of them belonged 
to the latter class. On the 15th day, the mean weight of the group vas 8.04 gm. 
Seven days later, when three of the animals had died from starvation, the mean 
weight was 6.02 gm. None of the animals showed any of the signs of jittery except 
loss of weight. At autopsy, however, the same signs of inanition were present in 
the starved animals as normally appeared in the jittery ones. 

GROSS PATHOLOGY 

At autopsy, the jittery animals showed typical signs of extreme inanition and 
emaciation. Their bodies were thin, and the tail vertebrae and the bones of their 
feet were clearly outlined since the skin was drawn tightly about the skeletal 
structure. The proportions of the body seemed normal, as though the growth 
processes had stopped generally. The skin appeared dry but not wrinkled, and in 
the albinos it was of a darker color than is normal for these animals. The intestines 
always contained food but were noticeably lacking in muscular tone and were very 
dark in color. No lesions were found in the intestines or stomachs. The livers ap¬ 
peared to be of normal size, in proportion to the rest of the body, but were light in 
color. On section, they presented dry, smooth surfaces, free from lesions, and showed 
the lobules clearly. The spleens were occasionally smaller than normal and lighter 
in color. The kidneys appeared normal when cut and no signs of congestions were 
seen. Very little fat was found. The hearts were not enlarged, but appeared flaccid. 
No congestion was seen in the lungs, and they would float in water. In the later 
stages of the disease the thymus glands were very small or lacking. The nervous 
systems appeared normal although the brains and cords were smaller than usual 
The meninges were free and not unduly thickened. The pituitary bodies were con¬ 
gested but did not appear larger than normal; however, no actual measurements 
were made. The thyroid glands showed no external peculiarities. The adrenal glands 
were normal in size, shape, and color. An examination o£ the reproductive structures 
revealed no abnormalities except in color and general muscular tone. 

MICROSCOPIC PATHOLOGY 

Of the tissues studied microscopically, only those from the thyroid, pituitary, 
thymus, and nervous system showed changes which might have been associated 
with jittery. These will be discussed in detail. 

The thyroid gland .—Plate 2, figure 5, shows a photomicrograph of the thyroid 
from a jittery mouse 11 days of age. It is normal in every respect. The cells of the 
follicles are cuboidal to slightly elongated and their nuclei are round and medially 
placed. Follicles are plentiful and filled with colloid, which shows no sign of ex¬ 
cessive storage. Small drops of freshly secreted colloid are found at the lumen end 
of the cells. The rest of the colloid stains uniformly. 
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The thyroid gland shown in plate 2, figure 6, was taken from a jittery animal, 
33 days of age. The follicles are present in normal numbers and almost normal size, 
but the colloid is less homogeneous and show s signs of retention. A few small drops 
of freshly secreted colloid are present. The secreting cells are low, and some are flat¬ 
tened to the proportions of a squamous epithelium. The nuclei are compressed and 
bulge the cytoplasm into the lumen of the follicle. Connective tissue hyperplasia and 
white cell infiltration are lacking. The thyroids from advanced cases were sugges¬ 
tive of hypoactivity. 

Since these changes in the thyroid glands could not be detected until from seven 
to ten days after the appearance of jittery symptoms, and since the thyroid glands 
of starved normal animals were hypoactive, there was no proof that the hypoactive 
thyroid glands of the jittery animals were primarily concerned with the malady. 
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The thymus .—The thymus gland of the mouse does not normally undergo in¬ 
volution. Masui and Tainura (1926) state that it attains full development at two 
months of age and remains this size for the life of the animal. Our autopsy findings 
confirm this. The thymus glands of jittery animals began to undergo involution 
shortly after the appearance of the jittery symptoms. Within ten days involution 
was well advanced. 

Plate 1, figure 3, presents a photomicrograph of the thymus of a normal 16-day- 
old mouse. The cortex and medulla of the gland are normally arranged and are 
composed of the typical constituents. In contrast to this, the thymus from a 33- 
day-old jittery animal is shown in plate 1, figure 4, The medulla is filled with cell 
debris and pykuotic nuclei, making it appear dark in the picture. The cortex is 
represented by a mass of stroma cells from which most of the lymphocytes normally 
found in this region had disappeared. 

The involution of the thymus gland was not coincident with the appearance of 
the symptoms of jittery. There is no proof that these changes were other than sec¬ 
ondary, since starved animals showed a partial involution of the gland and since 
implants of it did not overcome the disease. 

The pituitary ,—Serial sections, measuring 4 ^ of the pituitary bodies of normal 
and affected mice were prepared and stained with Harris’s hemotoxylin and eosin. 
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The lack of a satisfactory tinctorial method of differentiating chromophobe from 
basophile cells in the mouse pituitary precluded differential counts. 

The anterior pituitary lobes of the jittery mice were congested and considerably 
more cellular than those from normal mice of the same age and sex (pi. 2, figs. 7 
and 8). Cell counts were made with a ruled %-iuch ocular counting disk which 
marked out an area of 49,000 square micra on the slide when the oil immersion lens 
was used. 

The mean n um ber of cells for six normal and seven jittery mice is presented in 
table 9. The mean number for all affected animals was 276.70, and that of the normal 
mice, 205.08. The two groups did not overlap since the range for normals was 162.6 
to 242.4, and that of the affected animals, 243.3 to 304.8. 

The increase in the cellularity of the anterior lobes of the pituitaries of affected 
animals was probably greater than the figures indicate, since the blood passages 
were greatly distended with blood and, therefore, occupied a greater portion of the 
volume of the organ than in normal animals. The pituitaries of affected animals 
did not appear larger than those from normal animals, nor were mitotic figures 
abundant. On the contrary, the individual cells of the pituitaries from affected 
animals possessed only scant cytoplasm and their nuclei were hyperchromatie. The 
number of eosinophile cells did not seem to be decreased in the affected animals, but 
actual counts were not made. 

The changes in the pituitary did not appear concurrently with the jittery symp¬ 
toms. They were detected only after several days had passed. It was, therefore, 
impossible to attribute the physiological cause of jittery to the pituitary since 
affected animals implanted with whole normal pituitaries had failed to show im¬ 
provement. 

The nervous system .—The nervous system was studied by a number of methods. 
Serial sections were made of the brain and several regions of the cord in an effort 
to locate lesions, but none were found. The Marchi reaction as modified by Swank 
and Davenport (1935) was tried on the whole central nervous system. No positive 
results were obtained that would indicate myelin degeneration. 

With slides of normal and degenerated nerves as standards, the peripheral 
nerves and spinal cord of affected mice were examined by the polarized light method 
of Setterfield and Baird (1936), but no signs of degeneration were detected. 

NissTs method was used on the cells of the cord in an attempt to detect in the 
neurones degenerative processes which might have been correlated with the jittery 
condition. In the later stages of the disease, the motor cells of the anterior horn in 
the lumbar region showed a vacuolated condition which, according to Penfield 
(1932), is indicative of degeneration. In the early stages of the disease, the vacuoles 
were not always found. The Nissl substance was peripheral in many of the cells and 
the nuclei were pushed to one side, showing central chromolysis. The degree of 
vacuolization was variable, being very extensive in some cases and hardly notice¬ 
able in others. One of the usual signs of degeneration was missing, however, namely, 
the migration of the glia cells into the region of the damaged neurones. This would 
indicate that the damage was recent and not of long duration. Plate 2, figures 9 and 
10, shows photomicrographs of anterior horn cells from normal and affected animals. 

Since it was not possible to demonstrate degenerative processes before the onset 
of the external symptoms, one could not be certain whether the lesions represented 
the primary cause of the disease or were merely secondary. Starved normal animals 
did not show degenerative changes in their motor cells. These changes in the jittery 
a nim a l s could not, therefore, be attributed to inanition. 
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DISCUSSION 

No traits have been mentioned in the literature which are strictly comparable to 
jittery in mice. Perhaps the most similar one is congenital palsy in guinea pigs 
reported by Cole and Ibsen (1920). Here the tetany was present at birth. Since 
no pathological findings were given, the comparison cannot be carried beyond this 
point. A similar situation was found in the case of hereditary tremors in Peromyscus 
described by Huestis and Barto (1936). In this case, the tremors did not appear 
until the animals were 14 days of age, and tetany was not mentioned. Both of these 
cases, like jittery, were due to recessive lethal genes. 

Degeneration of the motor cells is characteristic of both jittery in mice and 
paralysis in dogs, but in the latter case the paralysis is limited to the posterior 
limbs, whereas in the former tetany is general. Jittery is due to a single recessive 
gene, whereas paralysis in dogs is probably due to at least three dominant genes. 

A slight but not significant excess of affected animals was found in each group 
of heterozygous matings. This excess was probably due to the appearance of a few 
cases in which genetically heterozygous animals showed some of the jittery symp¬ 
toms and were classified as homozygous recessive individuals. Two such cases were 
proved to be heterozygous by breeding tests, and ten others were suspected. 

The attempt to determine the physiological mechanism by which the jittery con¬ 
dition is produced has met with little success. Since the affected members of para¬ 
biotic twins increased in weight and showed no tetany, it would seem that they 
received beneficial substances from their normal twins; but none has been identified. 
The failure of pituitary implants to benefit affected animals indicates that the bene¬ 
ficial effect of parabiosis is not due to a pituitary hormone. The lack of pathological 
changes in the reproductive organs would tend to confirm this. The increased cel- 
lularity and congestion of the anterior lobes of the pituitaries of jittery mice may 
have been secondary effects. 

The thyroid glands of jittery mice were hypoactive. Starved normal mice also 
developed hypoactive thyroids. The changes in the jittery thyroids could not be 
attributed definitely to a pituitary deficiency. No evidence was found that the 
thyroid was primarily concerned with jittery. The affected mice did not resemble 
cretins and the thyroid changes did not appear until late in the course of the disease. 

It has been shown experimentally that jittery is not due to a parathyroid defi¬ 
ciency, at least so far as its relation to calcium metabolism is concerned. Moreover, 
there is no histological evidence of their abnormal behavior. 

The beneficial effects of parabiosis were not due to a substance produced by the 
thymus, since the nervous symptoms were not relieved when whole thymus glands 
were implanted into affected animals. The involution of the thymus in jittery 
animals may have resulted from inadequate food intake, since a partial involution 
of that organ was produced by starving normal animals; on the other hand, it could 
have been produced by a hormone imbalance. Most workers agree that the removal 
of the pituitary leads to an early involution of the thymus (Ascoli and Legnani, 
1912; Houssay and Lascano-Gonzalez, 1934; Houssay and Hug, 1921; Kapran, 
1932; Smith, 1930). Kemp (1934) stated that the administration of anterior pitui¬ 
tary extracts to dwarf mice caused a proliferation of the stroma of the cortex of 
the thymus, whereas Marine, Manley, and Baumann (1924) stated that involution 
of the thymus also followed removal of the thyroid. It is evident, therefore, that the 
hormones of the glands which showed the pathological changes in jittery mice are 
capable of bringing about all of the changes seen in the thymus glands. 
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The degenerative changes in the nervous system may have been primary, but they 
did not appear early in the history of the disease. They might equally have been 
the result of a primary cause elsewhere in the body of the animal, since it is well 
known (Penfield, 1932) that nerve cells are easily affected by organic changes 
outside of the nervous system. It is uncertain, therefore, w hether jittery is due to a 
degenerative process in the nerve cells, to endocrine disturbances, or to some other 
cause not discovered. 

SUMMARY 


1. A new mutation in the house mouse, called jittery, is described. The affected 
animals were normal until about the 12th day, when symploms of muscular in¬ 
coordination appeared, followed by tetany, loss of weight, extreme emaciation, and 
finally death at a mean age of 31 days. 

2. Genetically, the defect is due to an autosomal recessive lethal gene. 

3. Jittery animals united by parabiotic union to normal litter mates showed no 
tetany, attained a larger size, and lived much longer than the jittery controls. 
Similar results were not obtained, however, by forced feeding, pituitary implants, 
thymus implants, feeding carotene, or injecting calcium salts. The calcium content 
of the blood of affected animals was normal. 

4. Microscopically, the pituitary showed an increased number of cells with a 
correspondingly smaller mass of cytoplasm, hyperchromatic nuclei, and engorged 
blood passages. Eosinophile cells were present, but the proportion of each cell type 
present was not determined. 

The thyroid gland became hypoaetive in the later stages of the disease, and the 
thymus, which is normally persistent in mice, underwent involution. 

Motor cells in the lumbar region of the spinal cord showed varying degrees of 
vacuolar degeneration, but these changes were not coexistent with the first appear¬ 
ance of the external symptoms. 

Starvation produced a hypoaetive condition of the thyroid gland and a partial 
involution of the thymus, but not the characteristic changes of the pituitary nor 
degeneration of the motor cells. 

5. The immediate cause of jittery cannot be attributed, with certainty, to any 
of these pathological conditions. 
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PLATE 1 


Fig. 1. Photograph of a normal mouse at 29 days of age. 

Fig. 2. Photograph of a jittery litter mate of the mouse shown in figure 1. 

Fig. 3. Photomicrograph of the thymus of a normal mouse at 16 days of 
age, showing the normal arrangement of parts, x 43. 

Fig. 4. Photomicrograph of the thymus of a jittery mouse at 33 days of 
age, showing involution, x 43. 
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PLATE 2 


Fig. 5. Photomiciograph of the tigroid gland of a jiltoiy mouse 11 days 
of ago. The gland is normal in sti uetuu*. v 500. 

Fig. (5. Photomieiogiaph of the thyroid gland of a jittery mouse 53 days 
old, showing the deeply staining colloid and flattened epithelium, x ,500. 

Fig. 7. Photomicrograph of the anteiior lobe of the pituitary of a normal 
male mouse 30 days of age. X 500. 

Fig. 8. Photomicrograph of the anterior lobe of the pituitary of a jittery 
male mouse 30 days of age. The blood passages are engorged with blood and 
tlio cellularity of the organ is greatly increased, x 500. 

Fig. 9. Photomiciograph of a numbei of motoi cells fjom the lumbar region 
of a normal mouse 29 days of age. NissPs stain, x 500. 

Fig. 10. Photomicrograph of a number of motor cells from the lumbar region 
of a jittery mouse 29 days of age. The cells show vacuolar degeneration and 
chroniolysis. NissVs stain, x 500. 
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THE FLAGELLATE SUBFAMILY OXYMONADINAE 


BY 

JOT BARNES CROSS 

INTRODUCTION 

The subfamily Oxymonadinae consists of certain xylophagous flagellates 
living as mutualistic symbionts in the gut of perhaps all of the termites of 
the family Kalotermitidae. The geographical distribution is world-wide in 
tropical and subtropical regions. A range of such extent suggests a high de¬ 
gree of diversification among the flagellates and the supposition is amply 
justified. Many of these flagellates have single nuclei, but some have more than 
a hundred. In the multinudeate forms, the nuclei may be either distributed 
haphazardly or limited to a definite pattern. The extranuclear organelles also 
occur singly or in large numbers and may differ in arrangement and propor¬ 
tion. Cyclical changes which present added complications include alterations 
in the appearance and position of the nucleus, degeneration and replacement 
of extranuclear organelles, and simulation of the immature form of one genus 
by the mature form of another. Adaptations to an alternately motile and 
sessile stage result in definite dimorphism in which the body varies from 
spheroidal to irregular elongate forms with long tubular attachment organ¬ 
elles; and in which the maximum length is frequently five or six times the 

minfmmn - 

Although diversification among species and variation within species are 
expressed in a multiplicity of forms, all of the Oxymonadinae are evolved 
from an essentially simple unit consisting of a nucleus, an axostyle, a ros- 
teflum, and two blepharoplasts from each of which two flagella originate. 
Diversification has been achieved by repetition of the unit; by variation in 
length, breadth, and stainability of the different parts of the axostyle; by 
changes in the position of the nucleus in relation to the axostyle; and by 
changes in the relative sizes of the karyosome, the halo which surrounds the 
karyosome, and the nucleus. The blepharoplast-flagella complex exists prac¬ 
tically unchanged throughout the subfamily. 

Both the morphological unit and the methods of achieving diversity are 
simple, but the results are interestingly complex (text fig. A) and establish 
the flagellates of the subfamily Oxymonadinae as valuable subjects for evo¬ 
lutionary and cytological investigation. Because of the firmness with which 
they are attached to the chitinous lining of the termite gut, a knowledge of 
their functional pattern is of value for the problems of eedysis and of the 
faunation of new colonies in the termite. Farther afield, the precision with 
which the complex fibrous organelles are periodically originated and de¬ 
stroyed affords an opportunity for morphological studies of the formation of 
intracellular fibers; and the shifting from a uninucleate to a multinudeate 
form in the evolutionary development of the Oxymonadinae permits a com¬ 
parison with a pattern of cellular behavior long recognized as pathologic. 
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I am grateful to Professor Harold Kirby for specimens from his collection 
for the studies presented here, and especially for his advice and criticism of 
the manuscript and the illustrations. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Since all the slides are from Professor Kirby’s collection, his method of re¬ 
cording them (19416) has been followed. .. certain slides bearing each new 
species have been designated as ‘syntype’ slides, all derived from the same 
colony of termites... Preparations selected from the same host species of 
termite but not necessarily the same colony as the syntype, are designated 
‘xenosyntype’ slides. Slides from other termite species bearing the same 
flagellate species... are denominated ‘homosyntype’ slides.” TP- indicates 
that the accompanying number refers to a slide; and T- preceding a number 
refers to the file of records of termite colonies. 

The most intensive studies have been made of specimens in smears, the 
usual sort of preparation used in the study of termite protozoa. Ordinarily, 
one termite intestine furnishes thousands of specimens for one smear. The 
term “thousands” is used advisedly, for the average number of protozoa occur¬ 
ring in a single section, 12/t thick, from a serial from the gut, as computed from 
ten sections of Kalotermes minor (Cross, 1941) exceeds fifteen hundred. How¬ 
ever, oxymonads do not ordinarily appear in large numbers in smears and 
a comparison of the number in a section from the gut and in a smear shows 
that many of them must have been destroyed with the gut when the smear 
was made. 

In addition to the usual recordings of the position of the specimen in the 
smear, rough sketches were made of all the recorded animals to facilitate 
subsequent examinations and appropriate classification into groups for later 
study. In general, each figure in the illustrations is representative of a con¬ 
siderable number of similar, registered specimens, but a few solitary speci¬ 
mens of peculiarly interesting or extraordinary forms have also been pictured. 
An 8 x or 15 x ocular with a 100 x objective has been used for the observations, 
and in a few instances a 20 x ocular was used for camera lucida drawings, 
giving a maximum magnification of 3400 x. 

Because of the extreme variation in size, the computation of measurements 
of central tendency in the Oxymonadinae was puzzling. Connell (1930) and 
I (1941) obtained separate averages for the large attached forms and for 
the small motile a n i mals . The median has been used for the four oxymonads 
studied intensively in this paper because in the presence of extreme variabil¬ 
ity, it is a more reliable measure of central tendency than the arithmetical 
average. For the sake of ease in calculation, fifty-one animals were measured. 
When the measurements were assembled preparatory to the determination of 
the median, it was evident that the nuclear measurements were much less 
variable than those of the body. Since the ratios of the smallest to the largest 
body lengths in Oxymonas grandis , O. megakaryosoma, and O. notabilis were 
%, Ys, and for the respective nuclear lengths %, 4, 2 /s, a ratio based on 
nuclear measurements would be the more dependable. The median of the 
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breadth of the karyosome compared with the median of the width of the nucleus 
(indicated throughout this paper as K/N) furnished a ratio which proved 
to be a remarkably close measure. The ratio of the width of the halo to the 
breadth of the karyosome (H/K) also proved reasonably constant. All of 
the ratios were computed from specimens, excepting those for Oxymonas 
projector, 0 . pediculosa, and 0 . gracilis , in which they were estimated from 
the figures given by Kofoid and Swezy (1926a). The width of the halo was 
determined by measuring the distance between the inner and outer circum¬ 
ferences of the clear ring which surrounds the karyosome and is not to be 
confused with the “diameter” of the halo which is a measurement that Zeliff 
(1930a) used. All measurements of the length of the body excluded the 
rostellum. The axostyle shoulder was used as the anterior locus except in 
0. notabilis, in which the position had to be estimated because the shoulder 
is retracted. 

Only a small number of living specimens has been used. However, these 
included one colony of Kalotermes minor which was maintained for more than 
a year in a refrigerator dish on which the glass cover was prevented from 
closing tightly by inserting a small paper wedge. From time to time food 
was supplied by adding coarse towel paper, folded into thick pads and moist¬ 
ened with distilled water (May, 1941). This was an easy and safe method of 
feeding and of controlling moisture within the chamber. Observations on this 
colony and on a few specimens of 0. jouteli from Kalotermes jouteli, Key 
Largo, Florida (T-4616), were made with darkfield illumination on smears 
in 0.65 per cent NaCl just as has been described earlier (Cross, 1941); but 
no new facts were learned. 

Gut sections of Neotermes howa were available in Professor Kirby's collec¬ 
tion; but intestines of N. dalbergiae, N. tectonae, N. howa var. mauritiana, 
and Glyptotermes sp. nov. from Uganda that had been fixed in Hollande's, 
Flemming's, or Schaudinn's solutions and stored in 80 per cent alcohol for 
several years were prepared for this study. Tertiary butyl alcohol was used 
for dehydrating and in combination with the paraffin for preliminary infil¬ 
tration because it diminished the difficulties in sectioning the chitinous intima 
and the wood particles. Caution was exercised to insure the complete evapora¬ 
tion of the alcohol before embedding. One-tenth of its weight of white beeswax 
was added to the paraffin. The entire intestine was left intact up to the time 
of embedding, when the anterior portion was discarded after being dissected 
out with heated needles. This obviated the cutting and mounting of serials 
from regions of the intestine in which protozoans are not found. Amputation 
in the warm paraffin prevented leakage of the specimens, which would have 
resulted from earlier dissection in fluid reagents. Because the termites had 
not been fed previously on filter paper to decrease their wood content, the 
consequent grit in the paraffin blocks made the cutting of serial sections thin¬ 
ner than 12/4 inadvisable. 

The gut sections were stained with Delafield's (with or without a counter¬ 
stain of eosin) or Heidenhain's haematoxylin after fixation with Hollands's 
or Schaudinn's solutions. After Flemming's fluid, Begaud's haematoxylin 
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was usually used. In a few slides, acid fuchsin was used as a counterstain fol¬ 
lowing Heidenhain’s haematoxylin. Delafield’s haematoxylin, followed by 
eosin, was a good choice for gut sections in the study of Oxymonas minor and 
0. grandis, but was poor for smears because it does not stain the axostyle 
(Kirby, 1928) nor does it define the spindle structure as satisfactorily as the 
iron stain does. In gut sections for 0, megaharyosoma and Barroella coronaria 9 
Heidenhain’s haematoxylin following Schaudinn’s fixative was the better 
combination, and was also the most generally useful with all of the smears. 

About four hundred serial slides were made from Neotermes dalbergiae and 
N . tectonae, because the large size of Oxymonas grandis promised an advan¬ 
tage in studying the mechanism of the holdfast. Termite colonies were chosen 
for the serials from which smears had shown either division stages or the 
dark-colored spherules called “chromidia” by Zeliff (1930a). One or two 
slides from each serial of an intestine were laid aside. The others were stained 
and searched swiftly for indications of “chromidia.” This method provided 
about twenty unstained, “chromidia suspected” sister slides for a Feulgen 
reaction. 

The de Tomasi (1936) adaptation of the Feulgen method was used. Fol¬ 
lowing a notation in Reichenow (1927-29) that occasionally the aldehyde 
derivatives of thymo-nucleic acid were already present, hydrolysis was omitted 
with three slides. The staining reaction (“strong” Feulgen for 1 y 2 hours) 
was negative. Two slides were hydrolyzed at 63° for 4 minutes. The reaction 
was negative for Oxymonas . Gut sections hydrolyzed at 63° for 5, 6, 9, and 
10 minutes, respectively, gave positive reactions with the stain. The best re¬ 
sults occurred at 9 minutes. The sections which had given negative results for 
Oxymonas without hydrolysis were hydrolyzed for 8 minutes and those which 
had been hydrolyzed for 4 minutes were hydrolyzed for an additional 4 min¬ 
utes, after which the staining reaction was positive in both cases. Five per cent 
methyl green in 95 per cent alcohol was used as a counterstain. 

There was no evidence of extranuclear chromatin, the so-called chromidia. 
With the longer periods of hydrolysis, both the wood particles (Lee, 1937) 
and the chitinous lining of the intestine gave positive reactions. (This simi¬ 
larity in chemical behavior suggests that the degenerating chitinous intima 
may have a nutritive value for the termite and the protozoa during the non¬ 
feeding period of ecdysis.) 

The pale, mustard yellow spherules found in the Oxymonadinae darken 
readily with iron-haematoxylin, do not stain readily with fuchsin, and resist 
staining with eosin. These reactions are not specific but suggest the possible 
presence of volutin. Following McClung (1937), sections of gut from Oxy¬ 
monas grandis were stained deeply with carbol fuchsin and destained with 
aqueous iodine potassium iodide. If volutin is present, it retains the stain and 
the other cellular components are bleached. Since the spherules lost the color 
completely, long before any other structures were affected, the result of the 
test must be considered negative. Consequently, the application of the term 
“volutin” to the spherules found in Oxymonas is not warranted on the present 
evidence. 
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SPECIAL STUDIES OF MORPHOLOGY 

OXYMONAS GRANDIS CLEVELAND 1 

Ozymonas grandis occurs in the intestine of Neotermes dalbergiae and Neo - 
termes tectonae from Java and Sumatra. This report is largely an ampli¬ 
fication of Cleveland’s (1935) account, which was limited somewhat to his 
essential interest in the achromatic intranuclear figure, as his title implied. 
He described 0. grandis as an excellent choice for study because the body and 
nucleus are larger than has been reported for any other oxymonad, and the 
value of that advantage has been extended by the discovery in 0 . grandis 
of counterparts for characteristics that were too small to interpret definitely 
in the small species. In addition to giving a more detailed account of the 
extranuclear organelles and of their behavior during mitosis, I have made 
some modifications in Cleveland’s report of the mitotic nucleus. Certain dif¬ 
ferences in my observations are probably the result of my avoidance of speci¬ 
mens for mitotic studies that had been stained with Delafield’s haematoxylin, 
because it either does not stain the cablelike portion of the intranuclear spindle 
or stains it faintly. Cleveland reported his use of that stain and a number of 
his illustrations show only the characteristics that it depicts. 

Many of the structural variations found in 0. grandis are most readily 
interpreted as periodical adaptations to an alternately motile and sessile 
period with the subsequent adjustment necessitated by a host-parasite rela¬ 
tionship. A detailed account of a life cycle that approximates that of 0. 
grandis has been given for 0. minor in an earlier paper (Cross, 1941), and 
agrees in the more important aspects with that outlined by Connell (1930) 
for 0. dimorpha . Briefly, it consists of a flagellated motile period, in which 
the body of the animal is relatively small and broadly ovoidal or spheroidal, 
and the anterior portion of the body is extended only slightly in a low mound 
to form the rostellum. The latter organelle, with its apical holdfast, serves for 
attachment, during the sessile period, to the chitinous intima lining the termite 
gut, and may be either short or several times as long as the body; either tubular 
or somewhat flattened, narrow or comparatively broad. The greatest varia¬ 
tions in the size and shape of the body occur in the attached period. 

Presumably, the small, motile form of Ozymonas is present following 
ecdysis in its host. Attachment is made to the intestinal intima, and growth 
and reproduction take place until another ecdysis disrupts the anchorage 
of the flagellate. Usually, the protozoan contents of the termite gut are lost 
with each moulting and refaunation takes place by proctodeal feeding, but 
at the close of the seventh instar the flagellates are retained through ecdysis 
and supply the alates with a fauna for the new colonies (Child, MS; Cross, 
1941; May, 1941). 

In sections of the intestine of Ealotermes minor , Ozymonas minor has been 
seen to form a relatively uniform peripheral banding of the lumen, but in 
sections from other Kalotermitidae the distribution has been less regular, and 
the somewhat discontinuous banding shown for 0 . grandis in a cross section 

1 See below, p. 112, for diagnosis and taxonomic position. 
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of gut from K . dalbergiae (pi. 8, fig. 36) is more typical. In it, 0. grandis shares 
the outermost concentric circle with Caduceia kalshoveni, and the central 
region is composed of Foaina nana> Devescovina parasoma, and a few Calo - 
nympha. Frequently, in regions where the lumen is smaller, 0. grandis has 
been the sole occupant, forming a continuous band, and occasionally the sit¬ 
uation has been duplicated in Qlyptotermes sp. nov. from Uganda with 0. 
megakaryosoma. Oxymonads have been the only protozoans in the termite 
that I have seen appearing constantly in this peripheral ring, except in Kalo- 
termes flavtcollis where the distribution of both Hezarnastix and Tricer - 
comitus resembles it. 

Gut sections show that the bodily deformities appearing in smears can¬ 
not always be considered artifacts. Since the cytoplasmic irregularities often 
conform to the interstices formed by the crowding bodies of adjacent proto¬ 
zoans, it seems probable that distortion is caused by crowding and bodily plas¬ 
ticity. Faulty fixation cannot be suspected because the large calonymphids 
retain their normal forms. Janicki (1915) reported that the “major” form 
of Stephanonympha silvestrii was more subject to distortion than the small 
“minor” form and this dissimilarity in behavior is equally true for the large 
0 . grandis and the small 0 . minor . 

Apparently, the presence or absence of an extended rostellum also depends 
in part upon the extent to which its neighbors crowd the animal from its point 
of attachment. A lengthy rostellum probably results from a passive growth 
adaptation to external pressure acting on plastic cytoplasm, and a complex 
neuromotor system is not needed to explain its morphology. Fowell (1936) 
stated that the neuromotor system of ciliates and flagellates is “almost cer¬ 
tainly skeletal (at least) in part.” The rostellar fibers are passively long or 
short as the growth in length of the cytoplasmic protuberance forming the 
rostellum requires. The active extension or retraction of a rostellum has been 
reported by no one except Nurse (1945), who stated that “the flagellates 
remained stationary but were seen to retract the proboscis.” Since Oxymonas 
rarely “remain stationary” except during the period preceding disintegra¬ 
tion, it seems probable that this so-called retraction was actually a degenera¬ 
tive change. At least, Connell (1930) observed that an extended organelle 
remained unchanged in spite of strong stimulation by a needle. The lengths 
of the rostella were not measured because their extreme and fortuitous varia¬ 
bility deprives the measurements of significance for either cyclical phenom¬ 
ena or speciation problems. 

The fibers of the rostellum, instead of contracting into a “sleeve” as Kofoid 
and Swezy (1926) assumed, are frequently coiled (pi. 6, fig. 19). In all of the 
specimens that I have seen, whenever the body of the oxymonad was coated 
with bacteria, the rostellum was equally coated. It is difficult to imagine 
what would become of these external parasites if the rostellum were sud¬ 
denly drawn inside the body or why “hirsute” animals in which the recently 
extruded rostellum is still “bald,” or at least only sparsely covered, have not 
been found if the rostellum can be thrust out suddenly and lengthily. 

Cleveland (1935) described the rostellum as “... an extension of the body 
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made by the non-staining portion of the axostyle.” This is possibly true in the 
early reorganization period, when the rostellum is a low mound, but his defi¬ 
nition would more nearly conform to my observations if the word “occupied” 
were substituted for the word “made.” In the serial sections from intestines 
of the termite, there is abundant evidence of crowding and crushing that 
could encourage the adaptive growth of such an organelle, and there is no 
visible evidence of the rostellar fibers actively pushing out a lengthy ros¬ 
tellum. Possibly Cleveland intended a less active type of extension by growth, 
but even that does not explain instances where the old holdfast and the old 
rostellar cytoplasmic protuberance have remained during cell division, and 
where the new rostellar fibers burrow forward to reoceupy a region that had 
existed previous to the origin of the fibrils (pi. 6, fig. 20). Consequently, Cleve¬ 
land's figures B-6 and B-7, cannot be accepted as showing that “... extension 
of the body by the fibers is just beginning,” but are to be interpreted as ani¬ 
mals in which the holdfast is not yet developed and in which the rostellum is 
short and may or may not remain so. 

Studies of live material demonstrate the unlikelihood of a passive crowding 
such as occurs in growing cells in metazoan tissue. Instead, the fluid in which 
the termite protozoa are suspended seethes with violently lashing bodies. Some 
of the protozoans in the termite gut are propelled by a varying number of 
flagella which range from a few to hundreds. In others, locomotion is achieved 
by forceful swimming strokes made by the rhythmical repetition of a swift 
and sharp bending of the body, followed by a slightly slower straightening. 
Because the axostyle in Oxymonas plays so active a part in this process, it is 
a temptation to overlook the contractile qualities inherent in the cytoplasm 
and to describe the axostyle as the causal agent of bodily motion. Locomotion 
in Oxymonas probably results from the combined activity of the flagella, the 
axostyle, and the body; and even in the sessile period the axostyle and the 
body continue their concomitant movements. 

Perhaps within the crowded limits of the gut the activity of the protozoans 
is lessened, but their capacity for violent movement and consequent sudden 
changes in pressure cannot be questioned. Marsland (1939a, 5) and Pease 
(1941) found that appropriate increases in pressure can produce a homo¬ 
geneous sol within a cell so that dissolution of the mitotic figure takes place, 
streaming in Elodea, and furrowing in dividing egg cells can be stopped 
temporarily. Although the amounts of pressure in the termite gut by no means 
approach those that were used in these experiments, their potential effects 
cannot be entirely ignored. 

Cytoplasmic protuberances similar to that shown in plate 7, figure 26, are 
commonplace in sections as well as in smears, but the specimen shown is ex¬ 
traordinary because the protuberance is occupied by a loop of the recurrent 
portion of the axostyle. The protuberance is not an artifact, but has existed 
long enough to permit the growth of the fibers. It is unlikely that the pro¬ 
tuberance was produced by the fiber, because fiber formation is found in only 
a small fraction of the total number of protuberances. Other instances are 
shown in plate 3, figure 2, and plate 13, figure 87. In the rostellum the axo- 
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Pig. A. Representatives of the Qxymonadinae showing the diversity in their configuration. 
1. Barroelkt coronana . 2. Oxymonas megdkaryosoma . 3. Oxymonas grandis . 4. Oxymonas 
notabiUs. (830 x the median.) 
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style fibers grow outward, then return; and in the protuberances the same 
behavior is evident, an outgrowth and a return. A protuberance presumably 
might result from either a slow, persistent pressure, or a sudden, violent 
crushing. In the former instance, the cytoplasm within the protuberance 
could find its new position by slow displacement. In the latter, there would 
probably be streaming. Possibly the presence or absence of streaming within 
the protuberance determines the presence or absence of fibers. 

In general, my observations on the axostyle agree with Cleveland’s report. 
The shoulder of the axostyle is broadened and trough-shaped, so that both of 
its anterior corners lie on the same side of the body, at the base of the rostel- 
lum, with the edge of the axostyle forming a semicircle between them. The 
major portion of the axostyle extends excentrically throughout the full length 
of the body from the shoulder at the base of the rostellum and is composed of 
closely appressed fibers, some of which fray moderately and irregularly in 
the posterior half. Usually the posterior edge of the major portion of the axo¬ 
style is rolled like a scroll (text fig. A, fig. 3; pi. 8, fig. 33). The posterior end 
of the thick scroll is drawn out until it forms the slender, distal tip of the 
axostyle and projects very slightly beyond the posterior boundary of the 
body. The structure as a whole resembles a scimitar. One blepharoplast is set 
closely against one corner of the shoulder of the axostyle and the other is 
attached by a short fiber to the opposite corner, so that the blepharoplasts also 
tend to lie on the same side of the flagellate’s body. Each blepharoplast is 
composed of two rounded granules, and two flagella originate from the more 
external granule of each pair. Since one pair of flagella passes outward 
through the spirochaete tuft, they are very difficult to trace. No measure¬ 
ments were made of the length of the flagella. The specimen in plate 5, figure 
16, shows that the typical blepharoplast arrangement is achieved very early 
in the post-telophase period. 

My observations confirm Cleveland’s (1935) explanation of the variation 
in staining reaction between the different portions of the axostyle. The degree 
of compactness of the paralleling fibrils, of which the various parts are com¬ 
posed, determines the intensity of the staining The regions which stain most 
deeply are retained the longest during the degeneration which accompanies 
mitosis. I have divided that section of the axostyle which Cleveland called the 
“non-staining portion” into two parts, the “anterior portion” and the “reeur- 
vent portion.” 

The anterior portion of the axostyle consists of delicately staining fibrils 
which pass from the shoulder of the axostyle anteriorly to the holdfast or 
its anlage. In 0. grandis the recurrent portion stains delicately and consists 
of those fibrils that extend backward into the body from the holdfast or its 
anlage. The fibrils of both the anterior and the recurvent portions are appar¬ 
ently continuous with one another and with those from the major portion of 
the axostyle. Cleveland described the recurvent portion as being more regular 
than I have found it( text fig. A, fig 3). Sometimes it was seen as two some¬ 
what frayed ribbons, and sometimes as a broad, almost fan-shaped arrange¬ 
ment of loose fibers. 
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Where the anterior portion of the axostyle doubles backward at the tip 
of the rostellnm to become the recurvent portion, there are a few fibrils that 
continue their anterior direction beyond a small deeply stained nodule at the 
point where they leave their fellows and form the holdfast. The continuity 
of the fibrils of the holdfast and of the rostellum is established by an occa¬ 
sional less compact agglomeration of fibers than that which produces the 
nodule. A slight amount of cytoplasm clings to the fibrils, they branch, and 
the branchlets spread over the chitinous intima of the gut epithelium among 
the spirochaetes bordering it in much the same fashion as rootlets insert 
themselves in interstices of rock and make anchorage (pi. 6, fig. 19). When 
0. grandis is torn from the gut, as it may be in smears, the slight amount of 
cytoplasm that accompanied the fibril seems to contract and round up into 
more or less complex bulbous structures like those shown by Cleveland (1935) 
in his text figure A, and by my text figure A, figure 3. If such a soft spheroid 
of cytoplasm were telescoped backward over a fibrous core, it would produce 
exactly what Kirby pictured in Microrhopalodina multinucleata (pi. 23, 
fig. 24,1928). Numerous specimens have been found in which the tips of the 
rostellum represent intermediate stages between the cytoplasmic spheroids 
pictured by Cleveland (1935), the knoblike structure by Kirby (1928), and 
the slightly concave surf ace, byKofoid and Swezy (1926) and Connell (1930). 
The variation in appearance is dependent upon how much of the holdfast was 
destroyed when the animal was detached from the gut. Some damage is inevi¬ 
table with animals in smears, but only the terminal fibers are lacking in the 
drawings presented by Kirby (1928) and by Cleveland (1935). 

Kofoid and Swezy (1926) pictured the attachment of Microrhopalodina 
multinucleata by means of a “cup shaped expansion” of the tip of the ros¬ 
tellum to the surface of the epithelium in sections from the intestine of the 
termite. Kirby’s plate 22, figure 10, of M. multinucleata (1928) gives a more 
satisfactory representation of the usual relationship of the rostellar tip of 
oxymonads to the chitinous intima of the intestine. Duboscq and Grasse 
(1934) stated that more intense staining was the only modification shown 
by the rostellar fibers at the point of attachment, and their text figure IV, 
figure 1, gives no more detail than was found in the earlier reports. They 
seem to have overlooked the implications of a fibrous attachment indicated 
in their text figure TV, figure 2; but the appearance of this fibrous attachment 
more nearly agrees with my observations than do any of the others. Previous 
reports, however, have truly presented the appearance of the attachment 
mechanism as it is usually found, and even in so relatively large an animal 
as 0 . grandis, specimens that are favorable for the recognition of the addi¬ 
tional fibrous detail pictured in plate 6, figure 19, are not commonplace. 

The term “nuclear matrix” has been substituted for Cleveland’s phrase 
“nuclear sleeve,” because a matrix may be defined as an “enveloping element 
within which something originates, takes form, or develops,” and this is a 
better description of the apparent function and amorphous condition which 
the organelle assumes during mitosis. In the interkinetic period it is a mem¬ 
branous, sacklike organelle extending posteriorly from the shoulder of the 
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axostyle (text fig. A, fig. 3) and encircling the nucleus too closely to be visible 
in many instances. However, it may readily be seen in plate 5, figure 18, and 
plate 8, figure 34. Its substance is more durable than that of the unmodified 
cytoplasm of the body, for in specimens where that has been destroyed, the 
matrix persists and maintains the attachment of the nucleus to the axostyle 
shoulder. 

The nucleus is slightly ovoid, has a well-defined membrane, and in the 
interkinetic period is situated just posterior to the axostyle shoulder. The 
chromatin is disposed in discrete granules of somewhat varying size in a 
reticulum composed of irregular strands of a delicately staining matrix sub¬ 
stance (text fig. A, fig. 3). Sometimes the strands of granules form clumps 
(pi. 5, fig. 18) and sometimes a relatively clear, narrow band separates the 
central area that is occupied by the loose chromatin reticulum from a slender 
ring of fine granules, lying just within the nuclear membrane. No centro- 
somes were observed, and there is no karyosome. In late reorganization stages, 
however, a karyosome is present (pi. 7, figs. 23, 25, 28) and is often associated 
with an axostyle the immaturity of which is indicated by the arrowhead shape 
of its tip (Kirby, 1928; Cross, 1941). 

The ectoplasm is usually sharply differentiated as a narrow, clear layer. 
The endoplasm is finely granular and ordinarily contains wood fragments 
and spherules that range in color from copper to yellow and are surrounded 
by vacuoles. The spherules persist after the body has been completely de¬ 
stroyed and are frequently present in the rostellum, which is contrary to 
Connell’s (1930) report. It seems wiser to assume, as Janicki (1915) and 
Kirby (1928) have, that these structures are metabolic products formed from 
ingested wood. Zeliff (1930a) used the term “chromidia” for those spherules 
that stain dark with haematoxylin, and Connell (1930) called all of them 
volutin on the basis of nonspecific staining reactions. Zeliff failed to report 
any tests supporting his terminology, and my tests (p. 70) did not substan¬ 
tiate either Zeliff’s or Connell’s claims. Usually if the spherules are lacking 
the axostyle is much frayed. Contrary to Connell’s report, their absence is 
not correlated with the absence of mitosis. 

The pellicular symbionts consist of rodlets arranged in a brush-stroke pat¬ 
tern and spaced rather regularly over the entire surface of the body, including 
the rostellum, and a tuft of spirochaetes attached to one side of the rostellum 
just above the shoulder of the axostyle (text fig. A, fig. 3). The position of 
the latter is even more specific than Kirby (1941a) indicated, since the spiro¬ 
chaetes always occur in the region occupied by one pair of the flagella and 
on the opposite side of the axostyle from that on which the nucleus is situated. 
Possibly the localization is a consequence of the fact that the region is more 
sheltered from the periodic changes of mitosis; or possibly it occurs because 
of a chemotropism, for this side of the rostellum is in much closer association 
with the intensely basophil shoulder of the axostyle. The spirochaetes are 
absent occasionally. Perhaps they are dislodged or are obscured beneath the 
rostellum. They are present on both parts of the dividing rostellum shown 
in plate 6, figure 20. Occasionally, specimens of O. grandis had numerous 
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colonies of Sphaerita in the cytoplasm (pi. 7, fig. 31). Plate 5, figure 17, 
shows an Oxymonas parasitized by a short plump rod. The nucleus has been 
crowded posteriorly and the axostyle is very broad and pale. Several animals 
were seen in which similar rods had localized in smaller numbers at the base 
of a rostellum. Whether the granular appearance of the nucleus has been 
caused by the parasites' actual invasion of the nucleus or whether it resulted 
from the hypertrophy of the ehromophil substance could not be determined; 
and it was equally impossible to discover whether the clear circle surrounding 
the ehromophil mass was inside the nuclear membrane, or whether it was out¬ 
side and represented an atypical expansion of the nuclear matrix. 

Oxymonas megakaryosoma sp. nov . 2 

Oxymonas megakaryosoma is a uninucleate species of the Oxymonadinae that 
occurs in the intestine of Glyptotermes sp. nov. from Uganda. Trinucleate 
specimens (pi. 10, fig. 54) were recorded a number of times and a four- 
nucleate animal is shown in plate 8, figure 38. 0. grandis is the only other 
oxymonad that has been reported with an axostyle that is at all similar to 
that of 0 . megakaryosoma, but the presence of a large oval karyosome in the 
latter and its absence from the interkinetic period in the former separate the 
two species sharply. The facts pertaining to the life cycle and the correlated 
host relationships in 0 . grandis, and to the morphological modifications which 
resulted therefrom, are equally applicable to 0. megakaryosoma (pp. 71-74). 

The broad, fibrous composition of the major part of the axostyle which 
extends excentrically from the rostellum throughout the length of the body 
and frays moderately and irregularly in the posterior half, is very like that 
organelle in 0 . grandis; but it appears less rigid and slightly sinuous because 
it is a little longer than the body. The anteriorly situated, trough-shaped 
shoulder and its association with the blepharoplast-flagella complex is exactly 
the same as that of 0. grandis (pi. 5, fig. 18; pi. 9, fig. 39). The posterior edge 
is narrower, but it is also rolled into a scroll, one end of which is drawn out 
and terminates in a heavy fiber which forms the posterior tip of the axostyle 
and extends slightly beyond the posterior boundary of the body. A cuffiike 
expansion encircles the junction of the scroll and the fiber. The anterior and 
recurvent portions of the axostyle duplicate the appearance of these struc¬ 
tures in 0. grandis . A specimen is shown, however, in which the rostellum is 
unusually broad (pi. 9, fig. 43) and which demonstrates why the fibers of the 
recurvent portion of the axostyle were described as cytoplasmic fibers previous 
to Cleveland's (1935) report of their origin from, and their continuity with, 
the anterior portion of the axostyle in 0. grandis . Because it is smaller, studies 
of the holdfast were slightly less definite than in the last-named species; but 
they completely confirmed the findings pictured in plate 6, figure 19. No meas¬ 
urements of the length of the flagella were made. 

The nuclear matrix encircles the nucleus as it does in 0. grandis, but its 
insertion in the axostyle is anterior to the shoulder and there is a tendency to 
form access ory fibrils (pi. 9, figs. 39, 40). In one specimen (pi. 9, fig. 40) a 

9 See below, pp. 112—113, for diagnosis and taxonomic position. 
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rhizoplast was seen extending from the axostyle to one of a pair of prominent 
grannies in, or on, the anterior surface of the nucleus. The nucleus is ovoid 
and its membrane is delicate. The chromatin granules vary somewhat in size 
and the reticular strands in which they are embedded frequently appear in 
short festoons with delicate strands crossing the halo and joining the karyo- 
some (pi. 9, figs. 39, 40). In some specimens both the nuclear membrane and 
the chromatin granules are so pale that the nucleus is not readily distinguish¬ 
able, because under such circumstances there is a superficial similarity be¬ 
tween the appearance of the karyosome and the darker-staining cytoplasmic 
spherules. 

Since the karyosome is formed by an agglomeration of granules, whether it 
appears homogeneous or whether it appears to contain a granule, depends 
upon the compactness of its granular components. The degree of compactness 
also determines whether the boundary of the karyosome is smooth or irregular. 
The presence of more than one “karyosome” results from the series of divisions 
which precedes degeneration of that organelle in prophase. 

The division of a clear, narrow band of ectoplasm from the granular endo¬ 
plasm, and the presence of cytoplasmic spherules and wood particles, is the 
same as was described for 0. grandis . The excessive fraying of the axostyle 
which was often correlated with the absence of spherules occurs in both 
species, but it is pictured only in 0. megakaryosoma (pi. 9, fig. 44; pi. 10, 
fig. 55) . The fraying was not limited to animals undergoing division, but speci¬ 
mens in kinesis were chosen for illustration because Connell (1930) had stated 
that division did not occur if the cytoplasmic spherules were absent. 

The rodlets which constitute the pellicular symbionts (text fig. A, fig. 2) 
are similar in appearance to those of 0. grandis. Because their attachment is 
more frequently by one end than by the side, and because there is a greater 
tendency to chain formation, 0. megakaryosoma appears slightly more shaggy. 

OXYMONAS NOTABUJS SP. NOV.* 

Although Oxymonas notabilis is normally a uninucleate animal, binucleate 
animals are frequent and even six-nucleate specimens are not rare. Its host 
is Neotermes howa from Madagascar. The facts pertaining to the life cycle 
and the correlated host relationships in 0. grandis and to the morphological 
modifications which resulted therefrom, are also applicable to 0. notabilis 
(pp. 71-74). 

In the immature stages of 0. notabilis, the shoulder of the axostyle is 
found, as is usual in the group, at the base of the rostellum in association with 
two blepharoplasts, each of which is composed of two granules, and in each 
of which the distal granule supports two flagella (pi. 13, fig. 88). However, 
in the mature animal, no evidence of either blepharoplasts or flagella was 
found, although a diligent search was made; and the axostyle shoulder is sit¬ 
uated excentricaUy near the middle of the body. The major portion of the 
axostyle is composed of closely appressed paralleling fibers extending pos¬ 
teriorly from the relatively straight and narrow anterior edge that forms the 


8 See below, p. 113, for diagnosis and taxonomic position. 
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shoulder. A flattened, pennant-shaped organelle is formed -with a tapering, 
pointed posterior tip (pi. 13, fig. 87) or with double tips like a swallow’s tail 
(text fig. A, fig. 4). The tips terminate freely in the posterior cytoplasm, near, 
but not ordinarily in contact with, the posterior boundary of the body. The 
anterior portion of the axostyle consists of delicately staining fibers that 
extend from the shoulder to the apex of the rostellum. The recurrent portion 
is a deeply stained, compact, fibrous, ribbonlike structure, extending poste¬ 
riorly from the apex of the rostellum into the posterior cytoplasm of the body, 
where it turns anteriorly again. The recurrent portion of the axostyle is much 
longer than the body, but always lies within the cytoplasm and never passes 
beyond the pellicle. Loops of the recurrent portion often occupy cytoplasmic 
protuberances which occur commonly in 0 . notabilis in spite of its smaller 
size (pi. 13, fig. 87). The recurrent portion of the axostyle is a part of Cleve¬ 
land’s “non-staining” portion of the axostyle; but in 0. notabilis, the intensity 
with which the recurrent portion stains made Cleveland’s term completely 
inappropriate. The details of the holdfast in 0. notabilis could not be distin¬ 
guished because of its smaller size; but since the larger structures faithfully 
duplicated those seen in 0 . grandis and in 0 . megakaryosoma, it is probable 
that the terminal holdfast fibrils are the same. 

A suggestion of a nuclear matrix was seen in the specimens represented in 
plate 13, figures 82 and 88; but no evidence of it was found in fully developed 
animals. This was unfortunate, for the modification necessitated by the pos¬ 
terior migration of the axostyle shoulder would have been particularly inter¬ 
esting. In Oxymonas grandis the nuclear sleeve was inserted in the axostyle 
at the level of the shoulder (pi. 5, fig. 18); in 0. megakaryosoma it was in¬ 
serted slightly above the shoulder (pi. 9, fig. 40). In 0. notabilis the insertion 
occurs possibly at a considerable distance anterior to the shoulder and this 
permits the retraction of the axostyle shoulder without a concomitant change 
from the customary position of the nucleus. 

The nucleus is broadly ovoid. Pine chromatin granules lie just beneath and 
close against the thin but well-defined nuclear membrane. Other, slightly 
larger, granules are embedded in a loose, delicate, reticular matrix. Where 
the strands of the reticulum eross one another, small clumps of granules often 
occur. The karyosome is round and excentric posteriorly and the halo which 
surrounds it is narrow. A few delicate strands of the reticulum cross the halo 
and join the karyosome. 

The clear, narrow band of ectoplasm found in 0. grandis and 0. mega¬ 
karyosoma is lacking in 0 . notabilis but the endoplasm is similarly granular 
and contains wood particles and cytoplasmic spherules. It is interesting to 
notice that the latter are smaller in smaller animals and that this is true wi thin 
as well as between species ( pi. 7, figs. 23, 26, 30; pi. 9, fig. 47; pi. 10, fig. 54; 
pi. 13, figs. 83,87). 

The pellicular symbionts, consisting of long spiroehaetes and long curved 
rods which are attached by their ends, completely cover the body (text fig. A, 
fig. 4). Spore formation in the rods was suspected because frequently they 
appeared more bulbous and more deeply stained at the attached end. 
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Barroella coronaria sp. NOV. 4 

Barroella coronaria is a multinucleate oxymonad that is found in the intestine 
of Neotermes howa var. mauritiana from Mauritius. The characteristics which 
distinguish B. coronaria from B. zeteki, the only other member of the genus, 
are given with the report on the latter species (p. 122). The facts pertaining 
to the life cycle and the correlated host relationships in 0 . grandis and to the 
morphological modifications which resulted therefrom, are also applicable to 
B . coronaria (pp. 71-74). No other member of the Oxymonadinae has shown 
as extensive variations as this species. Variability in the size of the body and of 
the rostellum is well demonstrated in plate 14, figures 91 and 92, and in plate 
15, figure 108. Cyclical changes in bodily appearance are shown in plate 15, 
figures 102 to 105. The name coronaria describes the multiple crown-making 
stage illustrated in plate 15, figure 108. 

Uninucleate oxymonads are present in the same host with B . coronaria and 
their nuclei are not unlike those of certain immature stages of the latter. How¬ 
ever, no specimens were seen in which the uninucleate form originated from 
the multinucleate animals, and an insufficient number of division stages of 
the uninucleate form was found to determine certainly what the interkinetic 
appearance of the nucleus might be. Moreover, in sections from the intestine 
of the termite, there was always a marked segregation of uninucleate and 
multinucleate animals, which is contrary to the expected condition if the 
former is actually a division product of the latter. 

The major portion of each axostyle is slender and extends posteriorly from 
its shoulder either to the posterior boundary of the body or for a slightly 
shorter distance. The anterior portion consists of delicately stained fibers, but 
the recurrent portion is an intensely stained, ribbonlike structure which is 
much contorted because it lies entirely within the body in spite of its length. 
In the latter respect, it is similar to O. notabilis . However, the shoulder of 
the axostyle is tapered slightly and not broadened, as is true of the latter 
species, and it is not retracted to the central region of the body but approxi¬ 
mates the position near the base of the rostellum that is found in all of the 
other oxymonads, excepting 0. notabilis . Instead of a nodule at the apex 
of the rostellum, there is a deeply stained cylindrical extension of the rostellar 
fibers which is about twice as broad as the ribbonlike recurvent portion of 
one of the axostyles. Although the studies of the holdfast were less satisfac¬ 
tory than were obtained for 0 . grandis and for 0 . megaharyosoma , the evi¬ 
dence implies that attachment is made in the same manner by fibrils extending 
from the cylindrical projection, which is homologous with the nodule of the 
uninucleate species. 

No blepharoplasts nor flagella were observed in the mature animal, but in 
plate 14, figure 96, are shown numerous very young axostyles in which the 
blepharoplast-flagella complex was distinct and which illustrated the high 
degree of flagellar mutilation that occurred. Plate 14, figure 97, shows two 
axostyles, one with a total of two flagella and the other with only one. The 

1 See below, p. 123, for diagnosis and taxonomic position. 
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irregularities in flagellar number occurred indiscriminately on either the 
pr oximal or the distal blepharoplast, and plate 14, figure 100, probably rep¬ 
resents the unm utilated state. One blepharoplast is in close association -with 
the shoulder of the axostyle and the other is joined to it by a short, slender 
interblepharoplast fiber. Each blepharoplast is composed of two closely 
appressed spherical granules, and two flagella originate from each of the more 
distal granules of the pair. Earlier mutilation probably accounts for the 
presence of only three flagella in plate 15, figure 106. 

In another immature specimen similar to that shown in plate 15, figure 103, 
flagella were seen that were one and a half times the length of the body. Be¬ 
cause the flagella and blepharoplasts were very much crowded in the corona 
formation, it was not possible to determine whether each axostyle was associ¬ 
ated with two blepharoplasts and four flagella, but two flagella were found 
originating quite consistently from each blepharoplast. 

In the interkinetic period, the nuclei are scattered throughout the body of 
B. coronaria. Usually, they are without any appearance of order, but occasion¬ 
ally they have been observed in longitudinal paralleling lines of five or six 
nuclei in each. This seems to have resulted from the chance collection of the 
nuelei between two adjacent axostyles. 

In 0. notabilis, the nucleus lost its close association with the axostyle 
shoulder and there was no evidence of a nuclear matrix in the interkinetic 
stage. The units composing the multinucleate B. coronaria exhibit this same 
lack of a matrix that is correlated again with the disassociation of the nuclei 
and their respective axostyle shoulders. The nuclear matrix, however, is 
readily distinguished in association with a very young nucleus (pi. 15, fig. 106) 
which is from the late division period illustrated in plate 15, figure 108. The 
interkinetic nucleus is spheroidal in shape. The membrane is definite and 
the chromatin granules are relatively large and distributed rather uniformly 
in a fine-meshed reticulum composed of a delicately staining matrix sub¬ 
stance. The karyosome is round, and surrounded by a halo which is crossed 
occasionally by a delicate strand of the matrix reticulum. 

There is no division of the cytoplasm into a clear ectoplasm and a granular 
endoplasm in Barroella coronaria, a characteristic in which it again resembles 
O. ndtabilis. The cytoplasm contains wood particles, and the spherules are 
usually very small. They have been omitted in the illustrations for the sake 
of clarity. Frequently, the anterior third of the body is relatively clear in 
appearance and although the nuclei are definitely in interkinesis, the axostyles 
have assumed the condition shown in plate 14, figure 92. 

The pellicular symbionts are the largest that have been recorded in this 
paper, and they cover tide animal thickly, and completely (text fig. A, fig. 1). 
The rods are similar to those seen attached to O. notabilis in their tendency to 
be bulbous and to stain more intensely at their proximal ends. They were not 
found on the uninucleate Oxymonas that occurs in the same host with B. 
coronwria, and the spirochaetes covering the former are thicker, and shorter 
than the longest ones found on the latter. 
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SPECIAL STUDIES OF REPRODUCTION 

Historical Account 

Although morphological diversification and variation are extreme among the 
Oxymonadinae, the pattern of mitosis among them is fairly uniform and many 
of the differences in kinetic behavior that have been reported previously are 
actually only differences in interpretation. Janicki (1915) reported that the 
new axostyles originated from the old intranuclear spindle in Oxymonas 
granulosa; but in spite of their diagrammatic quality, his illustrations demon¬ 
strate the fallacy of his statement. Both ZelifE (1930a) and Connell (1930) 
described the intranuclear spindle as developing from the karyosome. Unless 
the absence of a karyosome whenever the spindle is present, or the converse, 
is accepted as proof, Zeliff’s illustrations do not substantiate his report; and 
the elongating karyosome shown by Connell is the initial stage of repetitious 
divisions which result in the complete disintegration of that organelle instead 
of the formation of a barlike centrodesmose, as he stated. My description of a 
nuclear matrix involves new factors, but Kirby (1928, pi. 24, fig. 43) pictured 
it; Cleveland (1934, pi. 60, figs. 442-445) pictured it and called it a halo; 
Connell (1930) recognized it as the “clear area”; and Janicki (1915) illus¬ 
trated it and called it a “transparenten Plasmaportion.” 

Janicki’s (1915) account of kinesis was handicapped by an insufficient 
number of specimens. In his report of mitosis in Microrhopalodina multi- 
nucleata, Kirby (1928) recognized, for the first time, posterior migration of 
the nucleus during the prophase, described the structure of the spindle, and 
figured but did not describe the metaphase girdle of chromatin. ZelifE (1930a) 
both reported and figured the latter, but unf ortunately his numerous illustra¬ 
tions are very small. Connell (1930) suggested a correlation between Hie 
origin of the neuromotor system and the “clear, undifferentiated substance,” 
and reported that mitotic figures of O. dimorpha were found only in smears 
from the intestine during the first few days following ecdysis in the termite. 
Cleveland’s (1935) description of the achromatic figure in O. grandis dis¬ 
credited the idea that the karyosome produced the spindle as supposed by 
Janicki (1915), ZelifE (1930a), and Connell (1930). The application of his 
report of the origin of the recurrent portion of the axostyle to the earlier ac¬ 
counts of retractor fibers (Kofoid and Swezy, 1926a) and cytoplasmic fibers 
(Kirby, 1928; Connell, 1930; Lewis, 1933) has been discussed earlier in this 
paper. 

Nuclear Migration 

My observations of mitosis in O. grandis, O. megakaryosoma, O. notabiHs, and 
Barroella coronaria have confirmed my description (1941) of an anterior post¬ 
telophase migration of the nucleus preceding plasmotomy in O. minor. In 
conjunction with Kirby’s report (1928) of a posterior prophase migration of 
the nucleus it establishes the presence of an orbital nuclear migration con¬ 
comitant with intranuclear cyclical kinetic changes. An attempt to determine 
the correlation of the stages of this cycle within a cycle has resulted in the 
following briefly outlined conclusions. 
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In Barroella coronaria, the morphological unit of one nucleus and one axo- 
style has been used to facilitate comparison of this multinucleate flagellate 
with the uninucleate oxymonads. The use of the unit is altogether feasible 
because mitosis is synchronized in all the nuclei of multinucleate oxymonads. 

In the prophase the nucleus migrates posteriorly (pi. 3, figs. 2, 6, 8; pi. 9, 
fig. 47; pi. 11, figs. 59, 62; pi. 14, fig. 92) (Kirby, 1928; Zeliff, 1930a ; 
Connell, 1930; Cleveland, 1935), and usually this migration continues through 
the metaphase with the long axis of the nucleus paralleling the long axis 
of the body. In the anaphase, there is a swift shifting in orientation that 
leaves the nucleus in the extreme posterior part of the body with the long axes 
perpendicular. In very small animals, the long axis of the nucleus may remain 
parallel to the long axis of the body. The telophase occurs in the same position 
as the anaphase. 

The post-telophase anterior migration of the nucleus preceding plasmotomy 
reported for 0. minor (Cross, 1941) has been amply verified (pi. 6, figs. 20,22; 
pi. 8, fig. 33; pi. 10, fig. 55; pi. 13, figs. 82, 83, 85, 89) and is essential to an 
understanding of late mitotic figures in this flagellate subfamily. With its 
interpolation into the reproduction pattern, division specimens such as text 
figure C, figure 4 in Kofoid and Swezy, 19266, and plate 24, figure 33 in Kirby, 
1928, need not be accepted as evidence of fission unaccompanied by mitosis. 
Cleveland’s (1935) figure 6, in text figure B, no longer implies transverse divi¬ 
sion of the body, contrary to flagellate behavior, but becomes an illustration of 
anteriorly migrating nuclei which must undergo the successive stages repre¬ 
sented in plate 6, figure 22; and plate 7, figures 31 and 30. 

Even in the complex multinucleate species Barroella coronaria, the concept 
of nuclear migration proved valid. Prophase migration of the nucleus is often 
obscured because the nuclei are already situated posteriorly during inter- 
Mnesis. Anterior post-telophase migration of the nucleus appears in a modified 
form, indicated at first by the polarization of all of the nuclei and the axostyles 
toward the anterior part of the body (pi. 15, fig. 109; pi. 16, fig. 115). This 
orientation is an exact duplication of the initial step in the anterior nuclear 
migration in u ninu cleate animals. Instead of a centralization of nuclei at the 
extreme anterior end of the body, which is manifestly impossible when large 
numbers of nuclei are involved, group localizations occur at numerous loci 
throughout the an im al (pi. 15, fig. 108). The subsequent steps of repetitious 
multiple division are easily and successively traced in plate 15, figures 102, 
105,104,103, and terminate in a Microrhopalodina-like stage. 

Theoretically, this process does not exclude the possibility of uninucleate 
animals deriving from multinucleate forms. Sometimes, cytoplasmic division 
instead of appearing as a budding mass (pi. 15, fig. 105) occurs with the 
“buds” arranged linearly, in a long, drawn-out chain. Such behavior would 
seem to be more favorable to the production of uninucleate offspring, but 
since no specimens were found illustrating their origin, and since there were 
nuclear differences as well, division in B. coronaria is not reported as terminat¬ 
ing in a uninucleate state. 

Connell’s hypothesis of the production of multinucleate from uninucleate 
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animals by means of delayed plasmotomy is supported by the experimental 
production of binucleate specimens of Amoeba proteus (ChaUdey, 1935) in 
which cytokinesis was entirely eliminated whenever it was prevented until 
after the daughter nuclei had passed a certain stage in reorganization. The 
presence of anterior post-telophase migration of the nuclei preceding plas¬ 
motomy increased the plausibility of ConnelFs postulate, because otherwise 
it was necessary to assume some special method of returning the daughter 
nuclei and their axostyles to their normal interkinetic position from the 
posterior region of the body where they are scattered at the close of division. 

Extranuclear Orgaxtelles 

Ordinarily, during the prophase the old axostyle degenerates progressively 
but the fibrils of the holdfast are retained. Perhaps its isolated position pro¬ 
tects it from the fiber-destroying physiological changes within the body at 
this period and permits the holdfast to maintain the sessile condition of the 
animal through much, or all, of the division process. 

The nuclear matrix loses its connection with the axostyle and usually be¬ 
comes a more or less amorphous, clear area which accompanies the nucleus in 
its posterior migration (pi. 3, fig. 2; pi. 9, fig. 47; pi. 11, figs. 58, 60, 61, 62). 
Probably the sharply defined, external capsule surrounding the nucleus in 
plate 3, figures 5 and 6, and the definitely outlined clear area extending from 
the rostellar region to encircle the posteriorly situated nucleus in plate 11, 
figures 57 and 59, can be explained as a retention of the earlier membranous 
condition of the matrix. 

During kinesis the amorphous nuclear matrix continues to surround the 
nucleus, and since young axostyles have not been found originating or develop¬ 
ing except along the border between it and the granular cytoplasm, the close¬ 
ness of association between the daughter axostyle and the nucleus is always 
dependent upon the elastic volume of the surrounding matrix. 

The separation of the nuclei from their more rapidly migrating daughter 
axostyles is only apparent, not actual (pi. 5, fig. 15), and the amorphous 
nuclear matrix supplies the connection which Cleveland (1935) did not find 
but argued must be present continuously. The matrix is not only divided 
between the daughter nuclei, but is often branched to form an axostyle matrix 
as well (pi. 4, fig. 14; pi. 10, fig. 51; pi. 13, figs. 81, 82, 85, 88, 89, 90). If the 
readiness with which this substance produces a membrane for the interkinetic 
nuclear matrix and its association with the fibrous production of young axo¬ 
styles are recalled and considered in relation to the configuration of the 
axostyle matrices in plate 13, figures 88 and 90, the “axostyle sleeve” of 
Kofoid and Swezy (1926a) may be plausibly explained as the casual retention 
during early interkinesis of a voluminous and potentially fibrous or mem¬ 
branous nuclear matrix, and it may be more appropriately called a matrix 
sleeve. 

In only one instance has an axostyle been found actually within a sleeve. 
Instead, the inner position is often held by the nucleus, and the axostyle lies 
along the periphery of the matrix which maintains the same relative positions 
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that the matrix and the axostyle held during the anaphase. In an undescribed 
multinucleate oxymonad in Kal&termes tuberculatus from Australia, all of 
the axostyles were encircled by a single, fibrous matrix sleeve as though the 
latter had been produced by the fusion of all their individual matrices during 
their mutually amorphous condition in the telophase. The matrix is frequently 
seen in the motile period of Oxymonas where Connell (1930) described its 
function as being that of protection to the neuromotor system; he differen¬ 
tiated it from the axostyle sleeve reported by Kofoid and Swezy (1926a) 
because of its dissimil ar function and structure. Actually, it seems that Kofoid 
and Swezy based their description on a later and somewhat fortuitously 
modified period of the same matrix substance. There can be no doubt that 
the nuclear matrix anchors the nucleus to the axostyle during interkinesis. 
Possibly, as Connell stated, it also protects the blepharoplast-flagella-axostyle 
complex during the motile period, but none of my observations have supported 
the idea that the matrix functions in the active extension and retraction of the 
rostellum as Kofoid and Swezy (1926) reported it. 

The earliest evidence of a new axostyle in 0. grandis is the granule attached 
by a fibril to one pole of a prophase nucleus (pi. 3, fig. 7). In plate 9, figures 47 
and 48 show longer fibrous extensions across the nuclear matrix from the 
spindle poles. There are two pairs of granules that are somewhat larger than 
the neighboring cytoplasmic granules just beyond the spindle poles in plate 
11, figure 65; but these cannot be regarded as anlagen of the new axostyles. 
Well-differentiated young axostyles are pictured in specimens in the meta¬ 
phase and the anaphase (pi. 4, figs. 10,11; pi. 9, fig. 50; pi. 10, fig. 52; pi. 11, 
figs. 63, 66, 69), and in many of them a fibrous connection with the spindle 
poles can be traced. The origin of the new axostyle seems to be at the point 
where the fibrous extension from the spindle pole touches the peripheral 
border of the amorphous nuclear matrix. From this point, compact, deep- 
staining fibers grow along the peripheral border of the matrix to produce the 
major portion of the axostyle. Less compactly spaced fibers grow in the 
opposite direction to produce the anterior portion. The nuclear matrix is 
attached to the axostyle at the anlage of the shoulder, which exists as the 
line of demarkation between the two parts of the axostyle (pi. 4, fig. 14; pi. 10, 
figs. 51,56). At a short distance from the shoulder, the anterior portion doubles 
back sharply upon itself to produce the recurvent portion of the axostyle (pi. 
5, fig. 15; pi. 9, fig. 50; pi. 13, figs. 81, 90). Nodules appear along the fibers at 
the locus of transposition from the recurvent to the anterior portion of the 
axostyle and apparently constitute the anlage of the holdfast (pi. 4, fig. 13; 
pi. 5, figs. 15,16; pL 13, fig. 81). 

Cleveland (1935) reported that an achromatic figure producing part of 
the centriole remained inside the nucleus but that another part migrated out 
from the nucleus and functioned in the production of the axostyle. I have seen 
no such migration, but there have been many instances where definite fibrils 
have extended outward from the pole of the nucleus (pi. 3, fig. 7; pi. 9, fig. 48; 
pL 10, fig. 52; pi. 11, fig. 63) , and their presence certainly implies a definite 
relationship between the spindle pole and the origin and development of the 
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axostyle. In the telophase of 0. grandis , blepharoplasts and flagella may be 
seen in much the same arrangement as they appear in the interkmetic period, 
with two blepharoplasts each supporting two flagella. No specimens of 0. 
megakaryosoma were found that furnished satisfactory studies, but plate 10, 
figure 56, shows the lower axostyle with two blepharoplasts situated at the 
intersection of the borders of the nuclear matrix and the axostyle shoulder. 
One blepharoplast evidently consists of two granules. It is possible that the 
granules attached by fibrils to both of the poles of the nucleus in plate 10, 
figure 52, are blepharoplasts, but no intermediate stages were found and their 
association with the axostyle shoulder is less close than is to be expected from 
the interkinetic position of the blepharoplasts. It is barely possible to dis¬ 
tinguish two minute blepharoplasts at the tip of one of the axostyles in the 
telophase specimen of 0. notabilis (pi. 12, fig. 72). Similar granules may be 
detected in plate 13, figures 82 and 88, but no flagella were observed at any 
stage in 0. notabilis . Telophase nuclei with blepharoplasts and flagella were 
abundant in plate 14, figure 96, but the flagella were omitted from the illus¬ 
tration for the sake of clarity. Because the axostyle shoulder in B. coronaria 
is very slender, the arrangement of the blepharoplasts appears slightly differ¬ 
ent from that of 0. grandis and 0. megakaryosoma , but it is essentially the 
same (pi. 14, fig. 100). 

Throughout the group, one new axostyle normally develops at each pole of a 
dividing nucleus (pi. 4; pi. 10; pi. 12; pi. 15, fig. 110) and theoretically should 
result in an equal number of axostyles and nuclei in interkinesis. Variation 
from this established pattern requires explanation (pi. 10, fig. 54; pi. 14, fig. 
96). The extra axostyles dragging across the isthmus joining the bud to the 
body in plate 15, figure 102, support the assumption that the connection be¬ 
tween the nucleus and its axostyle might be destroyed in the confusion attend¬ 
ant on anterior migration, resulting in subsequent unequal distribution in 
plasmotomy. 

Another explanation must be found, however, for plate 14, figure 96. Either 
some nuclei have degenerated or there has been an excessive production of 
axostyles. Since no axostyles have been observed to originate except in juxta¬ 
position with the nuclear matrix near the poles of a spindle, it is imagined 
that in the event of the disjunction of an axostyle from a daughter nucleus in 
the crowded mitotic condition, axostyle growth might be provoked anew by the 
fibrous extension from the spindle where it crosses the periphery of the nuclear 
matrix. 

In plate 12, figures 75, 77, and 78, however, the nuclei are in excess of the 
axostyles. Binucleate animals are commonplace in 0. notabilis and figure 77 
pictures a formerly binucleate specimen with both of its nuclei in concomitant 
mitoses. Figures 75 and 78 probably show instances where a uninucleate animal 
has undergone two swiftly successive mitoses, omitting the anterior migration 
of the nuclei, and retaining an undivided nuclear matrix. Since the previously 
formed axostyles already occupy the region where young axostyles originate, 
the growth of additional organelles does not take place and the second division 
results in four daughter nuclei with only two axostyles. 
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Frequently, the daughter axostyles migrate anteriorly more rapidly than 
do their respective nuclei (pi. 5, fig. 15). The anterior portion of the axostyle 
functions as a “burrowing” tip and either produces a new rostellar mound 
for one axostyle, or both axostyles migrate forward into an existing rostellum 
which splits longitudinally (pi. 6, fig. 20). Kirby (1928) described the split¬ 
ting of the rostellum in Microrhopalodina multinucleata as beginning proxi- 
mally, but I have observed it beginning either proximally or distally. The 
axostyles in plate 6, figure 20; plate 7, figure 23; and plate 8, figure 33, all 
show arrowhead-shaped posterior tips. Since the binucleate animals are evi¬ 
dently young dividing animals, it is reasonable to suppose that the uninucleate 
specimen has also recently undergone plasmotomy (Kirby, 1928), and 
throughout my study of the Oxymonadinae, specimens with arrowhead-shaped 
tips have been avoided for diagnostic purposes because of the implied im¬ 
maturity. 

Mitosis 

In Oxymonas grandis a karyosome is found only in recently divided animals 
(pi. 7, figs. 23, 25) and it disintegrates by a series of divisions before inter¬ 
kinesis (pi. 7, figs. 24, 27, 28, 29). In the remainder of the group studied, the 
karyosome divides repeatedly during the prophase. Sometimes when the very 
large karyosome of 0. megakaryosoma breaks down, the impression is given of 
four or five karyosomes. In plate 9, figures 40, 45, 46, 42, and 49 illustrate the 
progressive changes. The dividing karyosome spins out fibers between its 
parts and often appears as an ill-defined spindle. Its true character becomes 
apparent when four or five of these imitations of a spindle occur simul¬ 
taneously. In 0. grandis the Feulgen reaction indicates definitely that the 
karyosome is composed of chromatin and that the spindle fibers, which react 
negatively, are quite dissimilar from the karyosome in their chemical con¬ 
stitution. Connell (1930) reported that the nuclei of 0. dimorpha reacted 
negatively to the Feulgen test although the nuclei of other protozoa on the 
slide were well stained. My results from varying the length of time for hydro¬ 
lyzing indicate that probably ConnelTs failure to stain the nuclei of 0. di¬ 
morpha was caused by insufficient exposure to the hydrolyzing agent. Because 
in other respects the nuclear components of 0. grandis are similar to those of 
other oxymonads, it is logical to suppose that the karyosomes in the entire 
group are composed of chromatin, and consequently the earlier reports of the 
production of the spindle from the karyosome (Zeliff, 1930a; Connell, 1930) 
are again discredited (Cleveland, 1935). Sometimes the karyosome has been 
seen simultaneously with the spindle (pi. 9, fig. 45; pi. 11, figs. 61,62) (Kirby, 
1928, pi. 24, fig. 41). ZelifFs (1930a) report that the karyosome originates from 
the remains of the intranuclear spindle is also invalidated by the very different 
reactions of the two organelles to the Feulgen test. 

However, there is evidently a correlation between the disintegration of the 
intranuclear spindle and the origin of the young karyosome, for their associa¬ 
tion is close and practically uniform in all of the one hundred and fourteen 
nuclei in a specimen of Barroella coronaria (pi. 16, fig. 112). The details of 
the agglomeration of the chromatin granules around the fibrous desmose are 
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shown in plate 16, figure 111. In my earlier studies of nninncleate animals, the 
value of similar specimens was discounted because the association was at¬ 
tributed to chance alone. In 0. grandis and 0. megakaryosoma, which are 
much larger animals, the granules could be observed to cluster around the 
exit through the nuclear membrane of the old spindle (pi. 10, fig. 53). Since 
the karyosome originates from an agglomeration of granules, the presence or 
absence of a granule within it demonstrates the degree of compactness of the 
aggregation rather than the presence or absence of a division center (Janicki, 
1915; Kofoid and Swezy, 1926a). 

Changes from the interphase position of the chromatin granules were recog¬ 
nized in the prophase, but no uniform pattern of behavior was discovered 
among the oxymonads. Zeliff (1930) reported that there are seventeen chromo¬ 
somes in Oxymonas pediculosa from Bugitermes panamae. My observations of 
0. grandis, 0. megakaryosoma, 0. notalilis, and Barroella coronaria are in 
agreement with Cleveland’s (1935) account of 0 . grandis, in which it is stated 
that the chromosomes are numerous, small, irregular granules. They are em¬ 
bedded loosely in discontinuous strands of a lighter staining matrix substance. 
Paired strands were commonly seen in the prophase, and Zeliff (1930a) 
described a double thread formation as the result of longitudinal splitting of 
the chromosomes in this period. Very early spindles were occasionally seen in 
nuclei that were still in the anterior interphase position (pi. 9, figs. 41,44,45) 
as well as in the expected posterior position. In the four species studied, the 
earliest definite spindles are similar in that they fail to span completely the 
breadth of the nucleus (pi. 3, figs. 5, 6; pi. 9, figs. 41, 44; pi. 11, figs. 58, 60; 
pi. 14, figs. 91, 93). In the nucleus of 0. grandis the chromatin remains in a 
loose, granular reticulum, but in the other species it is mostly compacted into 
a somewhat rounded, dark mass which is penetrated by the spindle fibers. In 
0. notalilis and in Barroella coronaria the remainder of the nuclear space is 
filled with minute discrete granules, but in 0 . megakaryosoma the small 
granules are in a delicate, fragmented reticulum. The spindle in the specimen 
of 0. notalilis (pi. 11, fig. 58) is presumably the earliest one that has been 
figured, and it evidently consists of one or two closely appressed, stain- 
resistant fibers. Cross sections of the chromatin mass at this period appear as 
rings (pi. 14, fig. 91), demonstrating the deeply internal position of the first 
fibers and explaining the difficulty in discovering earlier spindle formation. 

Slightly later a cross section through the chromatin mass appears as a 
broken ring, because the spindle moves to a peripheral position and begins to 
assume a cylindrical shape. A pair of granules, sharply outlined by a halo, 
was seen in a prophase nucleus of 0. megakaryosoma (pi. 9, fig. 46). It is not 
impossible that these granules are the eentrioles that separate and spin out 
between them a slender fibril. Whether the formation of the spindle is brought 
about by the meeting, overlapping, and joining of the astral rays as Cleveland 
(1935) described it, could not be determined, but certainly the intranuclear 
spindle is not a bar (Connell, 1930, Zeliff, 1930a) but is built up of an in¬ 
creasing number of more or less compact paralleling fibers (pi. 3, figs. 3, 4, 7; 
pi. 9, figs. 41, 45, 48; pi. 11, figs. 58, 60, 61, 65). 
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In material stained with Heidenhain’s haematoxylin those fibers which 
Cleveland (1935) stated were formed first can be best described as cablelike 
in the anaphase and telophase periods (pi. 4, figs. 12, 13; pi. 5, figs. 15, 16; 
pi. 10, figs. 51, 53, 56; pi. 11, fig. 68; pi. 12, figs. 71, 72). In order to differen¬ 
tiate this distinctive-appearing, earliest-formed part of the intranuclear 
spindle from the remainder, it will be referred to as the cablelike portion of 
the spindle. Few of Cleveland’s (1935) mitotic figures of 0. grandis show it 
and its absence is in agreement with my observations on material stained with 
Delafield’s haematoxylin. It is never difficult in specimens that have been 
stained with Heidenhain’s haematoxylin to distinguish the cablelike portion 
from the remainder of the spindle in the metaphase. During this period in 0. 
grandis (pi. 4, figs. 10, 11), the chromatin granules congregate to form an 
equatorial girdle (Zeliff, 1930a; Cross, 1941). In 0. megakaryosoma , 0. nota^ 
bilis, and Barroella coronaria (pi. 10, fig. 52; pi. 11, fig. 66; pi. 16, fig. 114) the 
equatorial girdle is formed by an expansion of the smaller more compact mass 
of chromatin that appeared in the prophase. Frequently, the chromatin 
granules can be distinguished in longitudinally parallel strands that are of 
the same length as the girdle. Zeliff (1930a) described this arrangement of 
the chromatin in the girdle but he also stated, “The splitting of the chromo¬ 
somes in the metaphase is apparently in a transverse direction, for the chromo¬ 
somes seem to be in the form of a continuous thread as they lie across the 
equator of the spindle.” It is difficult to understand how the latter part of 
his statement indicates transverse splitting of the chromosomes. It seems more 
probable that an entire strand from each of the paired threads passes to each 
pole. Such a movement is not apparent during their migration from the equa¬ 
tor in the early anaphase, but the reappearance of granular chains that are 
approximately equal in length to those which appeared in the metaphase girdle 
and that radiate from the poles in late anaphase and telophase, supports the 
assumption (pi. 4, fig. 13; pi. 11, figs. 68, 69; pi. 14, figs. 92, 98, 99,101). 

Occasionally, beginning in the metaphase and continuing through the ana¬ 
phase and the telophase, the cablelike portion of the spindle increases in length 
and creates (or occupies) a bulge on one side of the nucleus (pi. 4, figs. 12,13; 
pi. 10, fig. 51; pi. 12, figs. 72, 73); and in some specimens, in addition to 
lengthening, torsion of the cablelike structure is also evident. Belar (1926) 
and Wenrich (1940) have shown that there is a tendency toward torsion in 
the dividing nuclei of certain amoebae, but in them the twisting of the elongate 
nucleus is less striking because it is not accentuated by a cablelike portion of 
the intranuclear spindle as it is in Oxymonas . 

Cleveland (1934) has shown specimens of Eucomonympha, Trichonympha , 
Urvnympha, and Barbulanympha in which the nuclei are asymmetrical and 
in a similar stage to that shown in Oxymonas megakaryosoma (pi. 10, fig. 51); 
but in contrast to the former species in which the extranuclear spindle spans 
the lesser curvature of the nucleus, in the oxymonad the cablelike portion of 
the intranuclear spindle outlines the greater curvature. 

Such an extreme bulging of the spindle as is shown in Oxymonas grrndis 
(pi. 4, fig. 12) may not always take place, but similar specimens were not 
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uncommon in serial sections, and indicate that the cablelike structure may 
serve as an active agent in the division of the nucleoplasm. It is difficult to 
reconcile such figures with Cleveland’s (1934) statement in respect to Bar - 
bulanympha that the spindle serves as a “stabilizer which holds the two sym¬ 
metrical halves of the dividing cell together until... the proper distribution 
of the chromosomes has occurred and the required development of the extra- 
nuclear organelles has been carried out.” If the cablelike structure is not 
actively engaged in the division of the daughter nuclei, at least it must serve 
to direct the migration of the nucleoplasm toward the poles; and because of 
the horseshoe shape of the cablelike portion of the spindle, the resulting 
daughter nuclei would have their poles advantageously oriented for the post¬ 
telophase anterior migration. This migration often proceeds with sufficient 
swiftness that remnants of the old cablelike portion of the intranuclear spindle 
are still in existence at its completion (pi. 6, figs. 21, 22; pi. 13, figs. 81,82, 84, 
85,89,90). 

It is not impossible that division of the nucleoplasm results from a sud¬ 
den straightening of the bowed, cablelike portion of the spindle. In plate 10, 
figure 53 indicates that this might take place and that the division may result 
in daughter nuclei that are very unequal in size. No other excessively long 
nuclei have been seen. Since the nuclear membrane appears very delicate, as 
though it had been stretched excessively, either the sacklike extension con¬ 
tracts into a normally rounded daughter nucleus, or the membrane ruptures 
and the nucleus disintegrates. It is also possible that the extraneous part is 
pinched off and discarded. 

Specimens in the late telophase typically appear very similar in 0. grandis, 
0 . megakaryosoma , 0. notabilis , and Barroella coronaria (pi. 5, fig. 16; pi. 10, 
fig. 56; pi. 12, fig. 80; pi. 14, fig. 97). The daughter nuclei are attached to 
either end of the spindle and produce a dumbbell-shaped figure. Examination 
of figure 80 in plate 12 shows that the poles and a considerable part of the 
spindle adjacent to them lie inside the nucleus. The chromatin exists in coarse 
granules that radiate in chains from the poles for about half the length of the 
nucleus, and a small space is always present between their polar ends and the 
nuclear membrane. 

The agglomeration of chromatin granules around the cablelike structure of 
the spindle, which produces the karyosome, usually begins in late telophase. 
The degeneration of the central, extranuclear region of the cablelike portion 
of the spindle progressively follows. The chromatin granules become smaller 
and begin to spread into the posterior region of the nucleus as a delicate 
reticulum (pi. 6, fig. 21; pi. 13, figs. 81, 90). Concomitant with these nuclear 
changes in the uninucleate species, the anterior post-telophase migration of 
the daughter nuclei returns them to the usual interkinetic position at the base 
of the rostellum. A comparable stage of localization in the multinucleate B. 
coronaria results from the modified anterior migration of the daughter nuclei 
(pi. 15, fig. 108). 

Longitudinal division of the body is initiated (pi. 6, fig. 20; pi. 8, fig. 37; 
pi. 10, fig. 55; pi. 13, fig. 85; pi. 15, figs. 102,105) and continues (pi. 7, fig. 31) 
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until the daughter nuclei are situated at opposite ends of the animal (pi. 7, fig. 
30; pi. 8, fig. 38; pi. 13, fig. 84; pi. 15, fig. 104). By this time a karyosome has 
been formed in almost all of the nuclei. Nuclear reorganization in the im¬ 
mature daughter animals (pi. 7, figs. 23, 24, 25, 27, 28; pi. 13, fig. 88; pi. 15, 
fig. 103) both precedes and follows cytokinesis and consists of a redistribution 
of the chromatin granules to produce the typical reticulum which surrounds 
the halo-encircled karyosome of the interphase nucleus. In 0. grandis , how¬ 
ever, a further change takes place and the karyosome disintegrates by suc¬ 
cessive divisions until an exclusively reticular condition of the granular 
chromatin is reached. 

REPRODUCTION IN THE SUBFAMILY OXYMONADINAE 

On the basis of these studies of Oxymonas grandis, 0 . megakaryosoma, 0. 
notabilis , and Barroella coronaria , an outline of mitosis in the Oxymonadinae 
can be given. In the prophase, the nucleus migrates posteriorly, the axostyle 
degenerates, and, if it is present, the karyosome disintegrates. The presence of 
more than one karyosome is a consequence of successive divisions which cul¬ 
minate in its complete disintegration. The spindle originates as a few fibrils 
that are much shorter than the breadth of the nucleus. The fibrils increase in 
length and in number and the group becomes more compact to form a bulging, 
cylindrical, achromatic figure in which the first-formed fibers are distin¬ 
guished as a heavy, eablelike structure when specimens that are in, or have 
passed, the metaphase are stained with Heidenhain’s haematoxylin. Chromo¬ 
somal fibers are numerous. 

The chromatin granules are assembled in an equatorial girdle which is 
composed of parallel granular strands. New axostyles take origin where fibrils 
from the spindle poles cross the periphery of the nuclear matrix. In the ana¬ 
phase, the chromatin granules pass to the poles, their mass radiating in com¬ 
pact strands for about half the length of the nucleus. The cablelike portion 
of the intranuclear spindle occupies the greater curvature of an asymmetric 
nucleus, increases in length, and often undergoes torsion. The axostyles con¬ 
tinue their growth, differentiate into major, anterior, and recurvent portions, 
maintain their connection with the nucleus by means of the amorphous 
nuclear matrix, and develop the anlage of the holdfast. 

In the telophase, fission of the nucleus produces two daughter nuclei, widely 
separated at either end of the cablelike portion of the spindle. New blepharo- 
plasts and flagella appear. Preceding plasmotomy a post-telophase anterior 
migration of the nuclei and the axostyles occurs in uninucleate oxymonads 
and results in the localization of the daughter nuclei in the usual interkinetic 
position at the base of the rostellum. In multinucleate genera a modification 
of this behavior results in numerous centers for localization of the daughter 
nuclei throughout the body. 

The middle region of the cablelike portion of the spindle disintegrates first. 
A karyosome is formed from chromatin granules which agglomerate along 
the old cablelike portion of the spindle. Reorganization of the remaining 
chromatin granules in the nucleus both precedes and follows cytokinesis. 
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In Oxymonas the anterior portions of the young axostyles either invade 
lengthy, preexisting rostella or produce low mounds along the anterior body 
wall. In the multinucleate genera, the young rostella appear as low mounds 
extending beyond the body at the localization centers. The existence of an 
arrowhead-shaped posterior tip on an axostyle is correlated with immaturity. 

Plasmotomy is longitudinal and may result in either motile or sessile ani¬ 
mals. Splitting of the rostellum may originate either distally or proximally. 
In sessile animals the holdfast may persist throughout division. Mitosis 
occurs in either the small motile or the large sessile oxymonads and is inde¬ 
pendent of the presence or absence of cytoplasmic spherules. 

DESCRIPTIVE AND SYSTEMATIC ACCOUNT 
Family Pyrsonymphidae Grassi 

Pyrsonymphidae Grassi, 1892, R. C. Accad. Lincei, (5) vol. 1, 1 sem.: 36; Grassi and 
Fo&, 1911, Rend. R. Accad. Lincei, (5) vol. 20, 1 sem.: 726; Buscaglioni and Comes, 
1910, Boll. Accad. Gioenia Sci. Nat. Catania, (5) vol. 3, fasc. 17, p. 2; Koidzumi, 1921, 
Parasitology, 13:278; Kirby, 1937, XJniv. Calif. Publ. Zool., 41:205. 

Dinenymphidae Grassi and Fo&, 1911, Rend. R. Accad. Lincei, (5) vol. 20, 1 sem.: 730; 
Poche, 1913, Arch. Protistenk., 30:152; Grassi, 1917, Mem. R. Accad. Lincei (5) 
12:334; Kirby, 1931, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 36:210; Cleveland, 1934, Mem. Amer. 
Acad. Arts Sci., 17:303. 

Diagnosis .—“Polymastigote flagellates with four flagella for each nucleus (although 
there are occasionally eight or twelve flagella); central spindle and chromosomal fibers are 
intranuclear; achromatic figure and extranuclear organelles arise from intranuclear bodies 
which are either centrioles surrounded by centrosomes or are only centrioles ...” (Cleveland, 
1934); one axostyle, which stains heavily with Heidenhain’s and delicately or not at all 
with Delafleld’s haematoxylin, is present for each daughter nucleus during the early ana¬ 
phase period but this condition does not always persist through interkinesis; parabasal 
bodies absent; family contains three subfamilies, the Pyrsonymphinae (Kirby, 1937), 
the Saccinobaculinae, and the Oxymonadinae (Cleveland, 1934). 

In 1877 Leidy reported two new genera, Pyrsonympha and Dinenympha, 
from Beticulitermes ftavipes. Grassi (1892) placed Pyrsonympha Leidy pro 
parte in synonymy with Dinenympha Leidy and defined a new family, the 
Pyrsonymphidae, to include what he considered to be Pyrsonympha (Grassi 
nec Leidy) and Holomastigotes Grassi. These flagellates in which the body 
was “tutto coperto di flagelli” were quite unlike the original Pyrsonympha 
Leidy unless a superficial resemblance is admitted to those Pyrsonympha 
which Leidy described as “invested with eils” (pi. 52, figs. 5-7, Leidy, 1881). 
Even then, Grasses choice of a name for the family seems entirely without 
justification unless it is assumed in addition that he intended to include as 
the type genus that portion of Pyrsonympha vertens Leidy which he had 
excluded from synonymy with Dinenympha Leidy and which was never re¬ 
corded elsewhere by him. In 1911, Grassi and Fo h gave the name Spirotricho- 
nympha flagellata to the protozoan which Grassi had mistakenly identified as 
Pyrsonympha flagellata in 1892. They placed it and Holomastigotes in the 
family Lophomonadidae, which removed all of the explicitly named genera 
from the family Pyrsonymphidae and left in it only the implied type genus, 
Pyrsonympha vertens Leidy, pro parte. 
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When they defined the family Dinenymphidae in 1911 as containing one 
genus, Dinenympha Leidy, 1877, with which Pyrsonympha Leidy, 1877, and 
Lophophora Comes, 1910, were in synonymy, Grassi and Fo k neglected to 
transfer that part of Pyrsonympha Leidy which they had previously assigned 
by implication to the Pyrsonymphidae. Possibly it was again overlooked be¬ 
cause of its earlier, incomplete recording. A second genus, Pseudotrypanosoma, 
was added to the Dinenymphidae by Grassi in 1917, but it was removed to the 
Trichomonadidae by Kirby in 1931. 

Poche (1913) accepted the synonymy suggested by Grassi and Fo k (1911) 
for Pyrsonympha with Dinenympha but objected to the inclusion of Lopho¬ 
phora Comes. Koidzumi (1921) agreed to the synonymy of Lophophora 
Comes, but considered that Dinenympha and Pyrsonympha were subgenera 
and that Pyrsonympha ought to be the generic name because “the characters 
of the group are more typically and distinctly represented in Pyrsonympha 
than in Dinenympha, and the former name stands prior to the latter in the 
original description of Leidy (1877).” He defined the family Pyrsonymphidae 
Grassi as containing one genus, Pyrsonympha, and limited it to the characters 
of that flagellate. His classification is supported in part by Porter’s (1897) 
assumption that Dinenympha might be the immature form of Pyrsonympha. 

Kirby (1928) proposed the family Oxymonadidae to contain the genera 
Oxymonos, Microrhopalodina, and Proboscidiella , and commented on the 
family’s close relationship to the Dinenymphidae. Cleveland (1934) retained 
Pyrsonympha and Dinenympha as separate genera and emended the descrip¬ 
tion of the Dinenymphidae by Grassi and Fo h (1911) to include the sub¬ 
families, Dinenymphinae, Saccinobaculinae, and Oxymonadinae. He proposed 
this grouping largely because the production of an intranuclear central 
spindle, in all of them, results in a marked similarity in mitotic phenomena; 
and the axostyle functions in all of them as an active locomotor organelle, and 
consists structurally of closely appressed, paralleling fibrils. Kirby (1928) 
reported the similarity in structure of the axostyles of Pyrsonympha , Oxy- 
monas, and Microrhopalodina, and their extraordinary behavior in staining 
heavily with Heidenhain’s and slightly or not at all with Delafield’s haema- 
toxylin. Cleveland (1934) described exactly the same staining reaction for 
the axostyle of the Saccinobaculinae, and observation has shown that the same 
peculiar characteristic is present in Barroella, the most recently reported 
genus of the oxymonads. Cleveland’s (1934) definition of the family was 
sufficiently inclusive and adequate so that only slight changes were made 
necessary by the results of this study of the Oxymonadinae; but he used the 
terms Dinenymphidae and Dinenymphinae which Koidzumi’s work (1921) 
had discredited. 

Kirby (1937) accepted Cleveland’s division but corrected the family name 
to Pyrsonymphidae and the concomitant subfamily to Pyrsonymphinae in a 
table where definitions and explanations were not feasible, but his reasons 
were essentially as follows. Subsequent studies have maintained the genus 
Pyrsonympha undivided as it was originally presented by Leidy (1877) and 
have not substantiated Grassi and Foa’s (1892) disposition of one part of 
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Pyrsonympha Leidy in synonymy with Dinenympha where it was classified 
in the family Dinenymphidae (1911), and of another part which was classified 
by implication in the family Pyrsonymphidae (1892). It is obviously impos¬ 
sible that Pyrsonympha Leidy should exist in two families. A choice between 
the two groups was thus obligatory, and Pyrsonymphidae was preferred be¬ 
cause its chronological priority could not be questioned and because the 
absence of any other genera in it avoids additional confusion. 

Subfamily Oxymonadinae Kirby emend. Clev elan d 

Oxymonadidae Kirby, 1928, Quart. J. Micr. Sci., 72:356; Duboscq and Grass6, 1934, Arch. 
Zool. exp. gin. 75:635. De Mello and De MeUo, 1944, Anais de Instituto de Medicina 
Tropical, 1:227. 

Oxymonadinae Cleveland, 1934, Mem. Amer. Acad. Arts Sci., 17:304; Kirby, 1937, Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Zool., 41:205. 

Type genus.—Oxymonas Janicki. 

Diagnosis .—Uni- or multinucleate Pyrsonymphidae, occurring in both motile and sessile 
forms in the intestine of termites of the family Kalotermitidae; xylophagous, presence or 
absence of wood particles within the body seemingly fortuitous; bodies usually crowded 
with spherules ranging in color from yellow to copper; nucleus containing a karyosome, halo, 
and chromatin in a granular reticulum or in granules massed against the nuclear membrane; 
karyosome present only in immediately postmitotic nuclei in Oxymonas grandis; distin¬ 
guished from the Saccinobaculinae and the Pyrsonymphinae by nuclear migration during 
mitosis; by the presence of two groups of two flagella each, extending freely from two 
blepharoplasts more or less closely associated with the axostyle shoulder; by an attachment 
organelle, the rostellum, situated anteriorly and appearing as either a low mound or a more 
or less slender and lengthy, tubular or flattened anterior outgrowth of the body, at the apex 
of which is formed the holdfast that anchors the animal to the chitinous intima of the host’s 
intestine; and by the presence of a less actively motile, fibrous, endoplasmic axostyle, the 
fibers of which are extended to form anterior and recurvent portions of varying lengths; 
the shape of the major portion of the axostyle resembling a slender ribbon, a stiletto, a 
pennant, or a scimitar, sometimes with the posterior portion protruding beyond the posterior 
cytoplasm; distinguished in addition to these characters from the Prysonymphinae by 
the absence of a spirally twisted body; and from the Saccinobaculinae by the presence of a 
sessile stage; possible homology existing between the short paraxostyles of the Pyrso- 
nymphinao and the Saccinobaculinae (Cleveland, 1934) and the often lengthy, recurvent 
portion of the axostyle of the Oxymonadinae, these organelles being the same in their fibrous 
nature and in their anterior position in the body; their origin not reported in Pyrso¬ 
nymphinae and Saccinobaculinae, but originating from an extension of the axostyle fibers 
in the Oxymonadinae (Cleveland, 1935): the subfamily consisting of three genera, Oxy¬ 
monas, Microrhopalodina , and Barroelia (=Kirlyella) (Cleveland, 1934). 

Grassi and Fo& (1911) described the multinucleate oxymonad, Microrho¬ 
palodina enftata from Kalotermes flavicollis , and assigned it to the Calo- 
nymphidae. Janicki (1915) reported the uninucleate animal, Oxymonas 
granulosa, from Neotermes connexus , and commented on its evident morpho¬ 
logical and physiological relationship to Microrhopalodina , but he was reluc¬ 
tant to place Oxymonas with the latter genus until more complete studies had 
been made. Kofoid and Swezy (1926) described a new multinucleate genus, 
Proboscidiella, from Cryptotermes nocens and emphasized the evolutionary 
significance of its relationship to Oxymonas . 

Bernstein (1928) listed Oxymonas , Microrhopalodina , and Probosddiella 
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among the Calonymphidae but recognized that the animal figured and de¬ 
scribed by Grassi (1917) as a flask-shaped form of the cslonymphid, Stephano- 
nympha sUvestrii from Cryptotermes havilandi and Neotermes erytliraeus, 
was actually an Oxymonas . This criticism was supported by Kirby (1928), 
who protested additionally that the uninucleated and binucleated animal 
reported in the same paper to be a form of Diplonympha foae (a calonymphid) 
from Glyptotermes parvulus was also Oxymonas . Grassi (1917) maintained 
that these flask forms were immature specimens of the Calonymphidae; but 
Kirby (1928) pointed out that although similar uninucleate, flask-shaped ani¬ 
mals were present in Kalotermes minor and in K. hubbardi, there were no Calo¬ 
nymphidae nor any other multinucleate flagellates. Kirby (1928) objected 
to Bernstein’s taxonomic distribution and proposed the family Oxymonadidae 
because the relationship of Oxymonas, Proboscidiella, and Microrhopalodina 
was evident (Janicki, 1915; Kofoid and Swezy, 19266; Kirby, 1928), but that 
of Oxymonas to the Calonymphidae became increasingly questionable when 
the “flask forms” were invalidated (Bernstein, 1928; Kirby, 1928). 

Duboscq and Grasse (1934) accepted Kirby’s classification, agreeing that 
Oxymonas, Microrhopalodina, and Proboscidiella belonged together and that 
the association with the Calonymphidae was inadvisable because the oxy- 
monads lacked a parabasal body and had a rostellum and a dimorphic exist¬ 
ence as motile and sessile forms. Kirby (1928) had suggested the possible 
synonymy of Proboscidiella and Microrhopalodina . Duboscq and GrassS ob¬ 
jected to this, but suggested instead that Kirbyella Zeliff (1930) might be 
synonymous with Proboscidiella . Cleveland placed the latter genus in syn¬ 
onymy with Microrhopalodina and considered the position of Kirbyella 
(=Barroella ) distinct but doubtful because it had been inadequately de¬ 
scribed. Kirby (1937) retained Proboscidiella . Cleveland’s decision on Pro¬ 
boscidiella has been accepted because Microrhopalodina is not sufficiently 
different to justify their separation. The axostyle of the latter is as long as 
the body instead of being shorter as it is in Proboscidiella; and not all of the 
nuclei are closely associated with the shoulders of the axostyles, a condition 
which produces a less regular corona of nuclei than in the last-named animal. 
De Mello and De Mello (1944) agreed to the synonymy but violated it simul¬ 
taneously and retained Proboscidiella . 

In immature stages, Barroella duplicates the appearance of Microrhopalo¬ 
dina; but in the mature animal the nuclei do not form a corona but are scat¬ 
tered throughout the body. In Microrhopalodina the maximum length of the 
recurvent portion of the axostyle equals the length of the body but it is often 
made up of short, slender fibrils which are not easily distinguished. In Bar¬ 
roella the recurvent portion is a conspicuous, deep-staining, fibrous cable which 
greatly exceeds the length of the animal and is much looped and contorted 
because it lies wholly inside the body. From 1 to a little more than 50 nuclei 
have been reported as occurring in one animal of Microrhopalodina. In Bar¬ 
roella, from 2 to 114 nuclei have been recorded. 

Microrhopalodina (Grassi and Fo&, 1911) was described before Oxymonas 
(Janicki, 1915), but presumably Kirby (1928) and Cleveland (1934) have 
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preferred that the latter genus should furnish the stem name for the sub¬ 
family because it is a more logical choice. Oxymonas is better known because 
it occurs more frequently. Its morphology is more representative of the basic 
construction of the oxymonads, and the relationship of the multinucleate 
genus Microrhopalodina to the uninucleate genera of the Pyrsonymphinae 
and Saccinobaculinae can be realized only by tracing it through the uni¬ 
nucleate genus, Oxymonas . 

Oxymonas Janicki 

Oxymonas Janicki, 1915, Z. wiss. Zool., 112:608 (type species, 0. granulosa ); Kofoid and 
Swezy, 1926, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 28:295; Kirby, 1926, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 
29:116; 1928, Quart. J. Micr. ScL 71:358; Bernstein, 1928, Arch. Protistenk., 61:28, 
30; Zeliff, 1930, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:714; Connell, 1930, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 36:51; 
Cleveland, 1934, Mem. Amer. Acad. Arts Sci., 17:303; 1935, Biol. Bull., 69:54; Cross, 
1941, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 43:379; De Mello and De Mello, 1944, Anais de Instituto 
de Medicina Tropical, 1:217; Nurse, 1945, Trans. Eoy. Soc. New Zealand, 74:305. 

Diagnosis. —Body form constant and symmetrical in the smaller but irregular in the 
larger species; spherical to elongate ellipsoidal, top-, pear-, and spindle-shaped forms; 
length 5-240/a in the reported species; range of average lengths 8-120/a; width 4 r - 165/a; 
range of average widths 5—10 0/a ; predominantly uninucleate animals, binudeate specimens 
frequent in some species, 4, 5, and 6 nuclei occurring rarely; nucleus spherical to ellipsoidal 
or pyriform, long axis paralleling the body length; granular chromatin and a karyosome sur¬ 
rounded by a halo; cablelike portion of the spindle staining heavily with Heidenhain’s 
haematoxylin and faintly or not at all with Delafield’s stain; the number of axostyles 
usually being the same as the number of nuclei; nuclear matrix joining the nucleus to the 
shoulder of the axostyle (except in O. notabilis ); the shape of the axostyle resembling 
either a slender stiletto, a pennant, or a broad scimitar, with a delicately staining anterior 
prolongation terminating in the holdfast or its anlage; many species (possibly all) with a 
recurvent portion of the axostyle extending backward from the holdfast into the body; 
considerable diversity in the length of the protrusion of the posterior tip of the axostyle 
beyond the cytoplasm, this diversity often complicated by variation depending upon the 
age of the animal; posterior tip of axostyle arrowhead-shaped in young animals; axostyle 
usually encircled by siderophile ring where it emerges from the posterior cytoplasm; pellicu¬ 
lar symbionts either absent or significant for the differentiation of species. 

Janicki’s (1915) account of Oxymonas granulosa was followed by Kofoid 
and Swezy’s (1926a) report of three new species, O. projector, O. pediculosa, 
and O . gracilis , and an emended definition of the genus: “Polymastigote flag¬ 
ellates with neuromotor system consisting of two centrosomes on the nuclear 
membrane connected by independent rhizoplasts with two lateral blepharo- 
plasts from each of which three flagella arise, connected by a transverse rhizo- 
plast in the form of a semicircle; nucleus with excentric karyosome in dear 
halo with a lateral granule in the halo; central axostyle continued anteriorly 
to apex and capable of being extended in an anterior extensile and retractile 
proboscis.” 

In 1926, Kirby described Oxymonas parvula, and in 1928 he suggested that 
“rostellum” was a more descriptive term than “proboscis” for the tubular ante¬ 
rior extension of the body of Oxymonas, and reported observations made with 
darkfield illumination on the flagella of living animals of four species of uni¬ 
nucleate oxymonads. His findings differed from those of Kofoid and Swezy 
(1926a), for in every instance he found only two flagella originating from 
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each of the two laterally placed blepharoplasts. Zeliff (1930a) described 
eleven new species, 0 . panamae , 0 . kirbyi, 0 . clevelandi, 0 . brevis , 0 . snyderi, 
0 . barbouri, 0 . joutcli, 0. janicki, 0 . ovata, 0 . minor, and 0 . hubbardi, and 
outlined a general scheme of mitosis for the group. He and Connell (1930) 
accepted the term “rostellum” that had been suggested by Kirby (1928) and 
reported that a barlike centrodesmose originated from the karyosome. In 
describing 0. dimorpha, Connell (1930) outlined a life cycle that consisted 
of a flagellated motile stage and an aflagellate, sessile period. Cleveland (1934) 
protested that the intranuclear spindle did not originate from the karyosome 
and considered that Connell's error resulted from observations on over¬ 
stained specimens. In 1935, Cleveland prefaced his report of 0. grandis with 
a brief summary of all of the previously described species of Occymonas, and 
emphasized the fact that in 0 . grandis the central spindle could not possibly 
originate from the karyosome because the latter organelle is lacking. In de¬ 
scribing the morphology and mitosis of 0. minor (1941), I confirmed Cleve¬ 
land’s (1934) contention that the intranuclear spindle did not originate from 
the karyosome, and postulated a post-telophase anterior migration of the 
nucleus preceding cytoplasmic division. 

All other descriptions (Kirby, 1928; Zeliff, 1930a; Connell, 1930; Cleve¬ 
land, 1935; Cross, 1941) except that of Kofoid and Swezy (1926a) and Nurse 
(1945) have given two flagella originating from each of the two blepharoplasts 
placed laterally at the base of the rostellum, and even Janicki (1915), instead 
of describing 0. granulosa as “devoid of all flagella” as Kofoid and Swezy 
stated, said, “Immerhin habe ich Formen mit zwei Geisseln, die in zwei Basal- 
korperchen wurzeln, beobachtet...” He was reluctant, however, to commit 
himself entirely because neighboring debris on the slides offered so great an 
opportunity for error. This possibly explains his failure to show flagella in 
his illustrations, and accounts for the uncertainty whether he meant that two 
equaled the total number of flagella or that it was the number originating from 
each of the two granules. I found only one specimen of 0 . granulosa that was 
satisfactory for the study of flagella but in it two flagella originated from each 
of two very large basal granules, and from each of these blepharoplasts there 
also extended a sturdy rhizoplast toward the nuclear membrane. 

De Mello and De Mello (1944) failed to appreciate that Kirby’s (1928) 
generalized description of the blepharoplast-flagella complex for the sub¬ 
family, Oxymonadinae, corrected his earlier, dubiously made report of three 
flagella for 0. parvula. The report by Nurse (1945) of an oxymonad in which 
there were two flagella from only one blepharoplast and in which each flagella 
was associated with an undulating membrane is erroneous (see below, p. 113). 

By darkfield illumination of living animals, the flagella of Occymonas are 
readily observable. In the attached stage the flagella are lost or diminished, 
and it is even difficult to find satisfactory specimens of the motile form in fixed 
material. Perhaps the delicacy of structure in the flagella reflects their tran¬ 
sitory existence, for there is frequent evidence of mutilation. If a fibril passes 
across the body surface, it is impossible at times to determine certainly 
whether it is a flagellum or a fiber from the recurvent portion of the axostyle 
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passing backward in the cytoplasm just below the pellicle. As a consequence 
of these difficulties, Connell (1930) and Cleveland (1934) have questioned the 
advisability of stressing the flagellar complex in speciation problems. 

Because of the preponderant evidence in favor of there being two flagella 
from each blepharoplast in Oxymonas, the definition has been emended accord- 
ingly. The “... two centrosomes on the nuclear membrane...,” and the 
“. .. excentric karyosome ... with a lateral granule in the halo ...” (Kofoid 
and Swezy, 1926a) have been omitted because subsequent descriptions of 
species have shown that these characters are not constant. 

Since both the table and the review of Oxymonas by De Mello and De Mello 
(1944) are heterogenous compilations from Kofoid and Swezy (1926a), 
Kirby (1926, 1928), and Zeliff (1930a), additional comment would be repe¬ 
titious. 

Both Cleveland (1935) and Kirby (1937) questioned the validity of all 
eleven species of Oxymonas which were differentiated by Zeliff (1930a) 
largely on the basis of their occurrence in different species of termites. I have 
had access to the slides in Professor Kirby’s collection with which Zeliff 
worked, and although Zeliff persistently used for diagnosis characteristics 
that are highly variable among the Oxymonadinae, I have found it possible to 
retain most of his species. 

In two instances Zeliff listed the shape of the body as “distinctive” and in 
the small forms with which he was working this might prove feasible because 
they are less prone to variation in this respect than the larger oxymonads. In 
four species the nuclei were reported as “characteristic,” a description that 
requires additional explanation if it is to be of value for later studies. He quite 
overlooked the fact that when an organelle for attachment is torn from its 
anchorage its “tip” may be damaged and consequently made unfit to serve as 
a diagnostic character. Although Kofoid and Swezy (1926) had described the 
rostellum as an organelle of extreme mobility that could be thrust out and 
retracted voluntarily, Zeliff used the length of the rostellum as a means of 
differentiating species. My observations on living animals do not support 
Kofoid and Swezy’s idea of mobility, but the extreme variability in the 
length of the rostellum within a species is certainly made apparent by com¬ 
parison of the following sketches: plate 3, figures 2, 6, 8; plate 7, figure 26; 
plate 9, figures 43, 44; plate 11, figures 59, 62, 64; plate 12, figures 74, 76,77, 
78, 79; plate 13, figures 83, 87; plate 14, figures 91, 92; plate 15, figures 103, 
109. 

In five instances Zeliff cited “distinctive size.” The extreme variability in 
size of which these animals are capable, is demonstrated by the giants and 
dwarfs in plate 7, figures 26 and 30; plate 8, figures 37 and 38; and plate 15, 
figures 103 and 108. Examination of Zeliff’s table of measurements will show 
how easily overlapping of species could occur with a very slight expansion of 
his averages. He rarely stated what the range in size was, and this would have 
been useful in showing how much “overlap” existed. However, in most in¬ 
stances, random remeasurements have established the acceptability of his 
averages. 
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Because small Oxymonas are usually sparsely distributed in smears, their 
measurement is a time-consuming matter. This, together with the fact that the 
expected variability in size makes it an unsatisfactory criterion for speciation, 
persuaded me that random measures of ten specimens would serve my purpose. 
I have undertaken new measurements of Zeliff’s species only when my random 
measures have been markedly different. 

Reference should be made to page 68 for an explanation of the importance 
of the ratios K/N and H/K in the determination of species; and to pages 
92-93 for the outline of the peculiar pattern of mitosis found in the Oxy- 
monadinae because it is essential that only interkinetic nuclei be used in a 
speciation problem. For example, unless the immaturity of the late reorganiza¬ 
tion stage of Oxymonas grandis is recognized, it might be mistaken for a 
separate species because of the presence of a karyosome. Nuclei that are sit¬ 
uated posteriorly in the body cannot be considered typical; but the converse 
does not hold, for both prophase nuclei (pi. 9, fig. 44) and late reorgani¬ 
zation nuclei (pi. 7, fig. 23; pi. 13, fig. 88) may occur in the customary inter¬ 
kinetic position of the nucleus at the base of the rostellum. 

KEY TO THE SPECIES OF OXYMONAS 

1. Axostyle broad, resembling a scimitar in shape. 2 

Axostyle slender, resembling a stiletto in form. 3 

Axostyle pennant-shaped, with shoulder retracted into body and recurrent portion 

deeply stained.0. notabilis 

2. Karyosome absent in nucleus during interkinetic period, range in length 41-241 /a 

0. grandis 

Karyosome usually ovoid and large in proportion to the size of the nucleus, length 
25-200/t... 0. megaTcaryosoma 

3. Position of karyosome central or slightly excentric, chromatin granules massed 

against the nuclear membrane. 4 

Position of karyosome central or slightly excentric, chromatin in granular reticulum 6 

Position of karyosome definitely excentric, chromatin in granular reticulum. 8 

Karyosome minute, chromatin in fine granules distributed throughout the nucleus, 
body ovoid, range in length 5-13 /a; halo usually absent.0. parvula 

4. Karyosome oval, body ovoid, axostyle projecting slightly beyond the posterior cyto¬ 

plasm, K/N « 1/2, H/K = 1/2.0. ovata 

Karyosome round, infrequently oval, body spindle to top-shaped. 5 

5. Karyosome usually round, axostyle projecting moderately beyond posterior cyto¬ 

plasm, K/N = 1/5, H/K ss 1/-1.0. "brevis 

6. Body elongate, slender top-shaped, axostyle projecting moderately beyond posterior 

cytoplasm, K/N = 1/3, H/K = 1/1 to 1/2. 0. jouteli 

Body subspheroidal to ellipsoidal with pointed posterior, axostyle projecting 
slightly beyond the posterior cytoplasm, K/N = 1/4, H/K = 1/1, matrix sleeve 

production frequent...0. projector 

Body broadly ovoidal, axostyle projecting slightly beyond posterior cytoplasm.... 7 

7. Karyosome oval, length of body 7-28 /a ; K/N = 2/5, H/K = 1/2.0. barbouri 

Karyosome round, length of body 27-40 /a, K/N = 1/3, H/K = 1/3 to 2/3... 0. pedioulosa 

8. Body top- or spindle-shaped with pointed posterior ends. 9 

Body spheroidal to ellipsoidal, occasional spindle forms, but posterior end not 

pointed. 11 

9. Body top-shaped, heads of axostyles Cf beaded”. 10 

Body plump spindle-shaped, width % of length, axostyle projects slightly beyond 

posterior cytoplasm, K/N = 1/4, H/K = 1/1 to 5/2.0. rotunda 
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Body spindle-shaped, axostyle projecting much beyond the posterior cytoplasm, 
K/N = 1/3, H/K = 1/2 to 2/3.0. caudata 

10. Axostyle projecting slightly beyond posterior cytoplasm, K/N = 1/3, H/K = 4/5 to 

2/1 because of halo’s asymmetry, pellicular symbionts consisting of short, plump 

rods. . clevelandi 

More slender, axostyle projecting moderately beyond the posterior cytoplasm and 
broadened from its midpoint anteriorly, K/N = 1/3, H/K = 1/2, pellicular symbi¬ 
onts consisting of long spirochaetes and long, curved rods.0. hublardi 

11. Body ovoidal, expanded posteriorly, length 7—16/1, axostyle projecting moderately 

beyond posterior cytoplasm, K/N = 1/4, H/K = 1/1 . 0 . snyderi 

Body ovoidal, length 8—25/*, axostyle projecting very slightly beyond posterior 

cytoplasm, K/N = 1/5, H/K = 1/1.0. gracilis 

Body ovoidal, length 13-48/1, axostyle projecting slightly beyond posterior cyto¬ 
plasm, K/N = 2/5, H/K = 1/3, matrix sleeves frequent. 0 . Tcirbyi 

Body ovoidal, sometimes pyriform, length 8-40/1, axostyles frequently shorter than 
body, K/N = 1/3, H/K = 1/1, pellicular symbionts consisting of cocci found in¬ 
frequently .0. di-undulata 

Body ovoidal, sometimes spindle-shaped, length 5-30/1, K/N = 1/3 to 1/4, H/K = 

1/1 to 2/3. 12 

12. Body spheroidal to ovoidal, nucleus broadly ovoidal, membrane heavy, axostyle with 

a sharp curve across the nucleus, blepharoplasts extraordinarily large... 0. granulosa 
Body spherical to ellipsoidal, sometimes spindle forms but with posterior not pointed, 
nucleus spherical to pyriform, matrix sleeves not infrequent . 0 , minor 

Oxymonas granulosa Janicki 

Oxymonas granulosa Janicki, 1915, Z. wiss. Zool., 112:608, pis. 13-18. 

Type host.—Neotermes connexus Snyder. Hawaii. (Incorrectly named N. castaneus 
Burmeister by Janicki.) 

T-305. (Xenosyntype slide TP-199:13.) 

T-306, (Xenosyntype slide TP-208:4.) 

Diagnosis .—Body spherical to ovoid; (T-305) length 7.9(5.3-13.3)/*; width 4.7(4.0- 
8.8)/*; (T-306) length 21.0(17.2-30.0)/*; width 12.2(9.1-13.6)/* (Cross); length 23/* 
(Janicki); nucleus broadly ovoid, averaging (T-305) 2.9x2.5/*; (T-306) 4.3x4.0/* 
(Cross) ; well-defined membrane, finely granular reticulum of chromatin; karyosome round, 
surrounded by halo, excentric posteriorly; K/N=%; H/K = l/-1; blepharoplasts ex¬ 
traordinarily large; axostyle slender, with a pronounced curvature around the nucleus just 
below the shoulder, projecting posteriorly a moderate distance beyond the cytoplasm; no 
pellicular symbionts. 

I measured 10 specimens from each of two slides. Slide TP-199:13 con¬ 
tained much smaller animals than Janicki reported, but slide TP-208:4 
furnished specimens the average length of which approximated that reported 
by him if it is presumed that his measurement did not include the rostellum. 
These results do not support his statement that Oxymonas “variiert wenig in 
der Grosse” but show that 0. granulosa also conforms to the wide range in 
size found in subsequently described species. The specific name was chosen 
because Janicki considered that the cytoplasmic spherules were the most strik¬ 
ing characteristic of the species. He believed that the “Kugeln” were metabolic 
products derived from the wood particles which were ingested through the 
surface of the body. His description of the axostyle, blepharoplasts, and 
nucleus is fairly satisfactory, and his figures of them are acceptable as 
diagrammatic representations. His discussion of the flagella was not ade¬ 
quate, as he himself complained, but his description of the attachment of 
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Oxymonas to the gut lining of the host “mit Hilfe ihres spitz ausgezogenen 
Vorderendes” tells as much as can be learned from observation of the smaller 
oxymonads. 

In the nucleus Janicki stressed the presence in the halo of a spherical or 
diploid body which he called the “entosome” and which he suspected of pro¬ 
ducing the spindle. He concluded, however, that the karyosome was a more 
logical source of the spindle because its staining reactions were more similar. 
His entosomes were probably somewhat isolated granules of chromatin which 
have been reported (Zeliff, 1930; Cross, 1941) as occurring during the pro¬ 
phase in double strands. More recent work did not confirm his supposition 
^-4. 4 -t.~ i-aryosome might be the source of the spindle (Cleveland, 1934,1935; 
Cross, 1941); nor that the old spindle became the axostyles (Zeliff, 1930; 
Connell, 1930; Cleveland, 1935; Cross, 1941). Undoubtedly the granules that 
he called extranuclear centrioles are the axostyle anlagen, and there is no 
longer any question but that spindle formation is intranuclear. His query in 
respect to the homology of the axostyle of Oxymonas with that of Dinenympha 
Leidy was answered in the affirmative by Kirby (1928) and Cleveland (1934). 

Janicki’s description and figures of a “transparenten Plasmaportion” which 
invariably capped the poles of the dividing nucleus during telophase and 
persisted for some time thereafter in a less readily recognizable state, repre¬ 
sent, evidently, one aspect of the cyclically polymorphous component which 
was called the “clear area” by Connell (1930), a “halo surrounding the 
nucleus” by Cleveland (1934), and which I now term “nuclear matrix” 
Janicki did not detect the presence of nuclear migration during mitosis, but 
even though his mitotic series was incomplete, he recognized that the pattern 
of reproduction in Oxymonas was sharply dissimilar from that of other 
flagellates. 

Oxymonas projector Kof oid and Swezy 

Oxymonas projector Kof oid and Swezy, 1926, Univ. Calif. Pnbl. Zool., 28:287, pi. 30, figs. 

A, B, C. 

Type host.—Kalotermes perparvus Emerson. Kartabo, British Guiana. 

Diagnosis .—Body snbspheroidal to subellipsoidal and pointed posteriorly; length 12-40/t; 
nucleus spherical, chromatin in coarsely granular reticulum; karyosome round, surrounded 
by halo, more or less centrally situated; K/N = 1/4; H/K = 1/1; two lateral blcpharoplasts 
at shoulder of axostyle, joined by a semicircular fibril, each with a rhizoplast extending to 
the nuclear membrane; axostyle slender, projecting slightly beyond the posterior cytoplasm; 
matrix sleeve not uncommon; no cytoplasmic spherules; no pellicular symbionts reported. 

The diagnosis is based on Kof oid and Swezy’s description, but they over¬ 
emphasized the importance of the neuromotor system, believing it manipu¬ 
lated the extension and retraction of the “proboscis.” The “retractor fibers” 
reported by them belong undoubtedly to the recurvent portion of the axostyle, 
and morphologically their axostyle sleeve is comparable to the “sleeve” pro¬ 
duced by the nuclear matrix. Observations on other Oxymonas have not 
supported their statement that the sleeve vanishes when the rostellum is ex¬ 
tended. In general, immature forms have no rostella and the matrix sleeve 
appears more commonly in young animals. There were no studies of mitosis, 
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but plate 30, figure 5 (Kofoicl and Swezy, 1926) might very easily be an 
illustration of the nucleus of a very young oxymonad rather than an optical 
cross section of the sleeve. A discussion of their report that three flagella 
originate from each of the two blepharoplasts has been given on page 98. 

Oxymonas pediculosa Kof oid and Swezy 

Oxymonas pediculosa Kof oid and Swezy, 1926^ TJniv. Calif. Publ. Zool., 28:296, pi. 30, fig. 11. 
Oxymonas panamae Zeliff, 1930, partim, Amer. J. Hyg. 11:726, pis. 1,2,4. 

Type host.—Kalotermes nigriceps Emerson. Kartabo, British Guiana. 

Additional host.—Rugitermes panamae Snyder. Panama. 

T-191. Barro Colorado. (Homosyntype slide TP-111:20.) 

Diagnosis .—Body broadly ovoidal; length 34(27-40 )n; width 21 (15-25)^ (Kofoid 
and Swozy); nucleus spherical, diameter 7/* (Cross), chromatin in granular reticulum; 
karyosome round, surrounded by a halo, slightly excentric; K/N = 1/3; H/K = 1/3 to 2/3; 
axostyle slender, projecting very slightly beyond the posterior cytoplasm; body covered 
densely with spirochaetes about 5fi long (Cross), with shorter, broad, curved rods attached 
by one end, and with small flagellates interspersed occasionally among these. 

The diagnosis is based on Kof oid and Swezy’s description. My comments 
on their overemphasis of the neuromotor system in Oxymonas projector 
(above, p. 102) are equally applicable to this species, and reference is again 
made to page 98 for a discussion of their report that three flagella originate 
from each blepharoplast. 

Zeliff commented on the similarity of O. panamae to O. pediculosa but he 
stressed the difference which he found in their size. Zeliff’s average for 0. 
panamae was 18 x 26/x. Because my random measurements are in agreement 
with those of Kofoid and Swezy, and because their description conformed to 
my observations in all other respects excepting the number of flagella, there 
seems insufficient reason for maintaining two species. Moreover, there is the 
possibility of inaccuracy in the flagellar number as reported by Kofoid and 
Swezy, for they stated that the dense covering of bacteria made all morpho¬ 
logical studies difficult and that specimens occurred infrequently in the 
smears. My experience with the species from B . panamae paralleled theirs. 
Zeliff, however, found flagella that ranged in length from 50 to 70/*. Kofoid 
and Swezy made no studies of mitosis. Zeliff illustrated numerous mitotic 
stages and stated that there “appear to be about seventeen chromosomes.” Pre¬ 
sumably much of his summary of mitosis in the genus is based on this species. 

Oxymonas gracilis Kofoid and Swezy 

Oxymonas gracilis Kofoid and Swezy, 1926, TJniv. Calif. Publ. ZoSl., 28:297, pi. 30, figs. 

9—10. 

Type host. — Kalotermes magninotus Emerson. Kartabo, British Guiana. 

Diagnosis. —Body ovoidal to ellipsoidal; length. 15(8—25)/t; width 8.5(4^15)^ (Kofoid 
and Swezy); nucleus spherical to ovoidal; chromatin in granular reticulum; karyosome 
round, surrounded by halo, excentric posteriorly; K/N = 1/5; H/K —1/1; axostyle slender 
and projecting very slightly beyond the posterior cytoplasm; no pellicular symbionts 
reported. 

The diagnosis is based on Kofoid and Swezy’s description. My discussion 
of their overemphasis of the neuromotor system in Oxymonas projector 
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(above, p. 102) is also applicable to this species, and reference is made to page 
98 for comments on their report that three flagella originate from each 
blepharoplast. In Kofoid and Swezy’s six illustrations of 0, gracilis, the 
presence of an arrowhead-shaped tip on the only axostyle that protruded 
noticeably beyond the posterior cytoplasm implied that the animal was im¬ 
mature and consequently disqualified to serve as a type specimen. Only three 
slides were available for the study of this species, but Oxymonas gracilis was 
“relatively more abundant” than either 0. projector or 0, pediculosa, 

Oxymonas parvula Kirby 

Oxymonas parvula Kirby, 1926, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 29:116, pi. 9, figs. 21-23. 

Type host,—Cryptotermes hermsi Kirby. Panning Island. 

T-9. (Xenosyntype slide TP-1:1.) 

Diagnosis, —Body slender, ovoid, posteriorly truncate, rounded or pointed; length 5-13^ 
(Kirby); nucleus round, chromatin finely granular and distributed throughout the nucleus; 
karyosome minute, halo much diminished or lacking; K/IST = 1/8; axostyle slender, project¬ 
ing slightly beyond the posterior cytoplasm; pellicular symbionts consisting of a posterior 
fringe of spirochaetes. 

The diagnosis is based on Kirby’s sketches and descriptions, and is confirmed 
by my own observations. By inference, Kirby (1928) corrected his earlier, 
dubiously reported account of the presence of three flagella with each of the 
two blepharoplasts when he stated, “In features other than the flagella, the 
uninucleate oxymonads which the writer has observed resemble those de¬ 
scribed by Kofoid and Swezy.” 0, parvula is smaller than any of the other 
species except the small forms of 0, granulosa from which they are readily 
distinguished by their more slender body, by their very small karyosome, and 
by the absence or extreme diminution of the halo. 

Oxymonas eaudata sp. nov. 

Oxymonas panamae Zeliff, 1930, partim, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:726. 

Type host,—Kalotermes peressi Holmgren. Costa Rica. 

T-263. Cartago. (Syntype slide TP-222:36.) 

Diagnosis, —Body broadly spindle-shaped, posteriorly elongate and pointed; length 
17.8(10.0-20.8)^; width 11.8(7.0-14.6)^ (Cross); nucleus spherical to pyriform, approxi¬ 
mate diameter 4.5 (3.7—7.0)^ (Cross); chromatin in coarsely granular reticulum; karyo¬ 
some round, surrounded by halo, excentric posteriorly; K/N = 1/2, sometimes 1/3; H/K = 
1/2 to 2/3, because the halo encircles the karyosome asymmetrically; axostyle slender, 
broadened slightly at the shoulder and tapering sharply as it curves across the nucleus; 
protruding about 5 & beyond the posterior cytoplasm, but appearing longer because of the 
pointed posterior extension of the body; tapering sharply to a point after leaving the cyto¬ 
plasm; cytoplasmic spherules very small; pellicular symbionts consisting of a dense coat 
of spirochaetes about 9/* in length. 

ZelifFs average measurements for the species exceeded those of the largest 
specimens that I found; and, contrary to his report, the animals occurred 
abundantly. However, the separation of the Oxymonas found in Kalotermes 
perezi from the Oxymonas in Bugitermes panamae was not made on the basis 
of size alone. Among the oxymonads, the protrusion of the axostyle usually 
indicates immaturity, but did not do so in this instance. Instead, it is the most 
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distinctive characteristic of tlie species and occurs invariably. The broadening 
of the axostyle below the shoulder in 0. caudata, the larger ratio of K/N, and 
the posterior position of the karyosome were additional well-defined differ¬ 
ences. The pellicular spirochaetes are almost twice as long as in 0. pediculosa 3 
and the thick curved rods and small flagellates are lacking. The recurvent 
portion of the axostyle was identified in one specimen. In view of Zeliff’s state¬ 
ment that this animal is scarce, it is unlikely that his report on the chromo¬ 
some number of 0 . panamae referred to 0 . caudata . 

Oxymonas kirbyi Zeliff 

Oxymonas "kirbyi Zeliff, 1930, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:727. 

Oxymonas janicki Zeliff, 1930, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:729. 

Type host.—Rugitermes kirbyi Snyder. Costa Rica. 

T-135. Cartago. (Xenosyntype slide TP-76:19.) 

Diagnosis. —Body broadly ovate; length 29.3(13-48)/*; width 13.2(8.3-21.6)/* (Cross); 
nucleus ovoid, 7x5.5/* (Zeliff); chromatin in granular reticulum; karyosome round, sur¬ 
rounded by a halo, posteriorly excentric; K/N = 2/5; H/K = l/2; axostyle slender and 
projecting very slightly beyond the posterior boundary of the body; recurvent portion of 
the axostyle frequently found; matrix sleeves common; pellicular symbionts consisting of 
rods, usually attached by end, about 1.3/* long, and slender spirochaetes about 4/* long. 

Zeliff (1930) described 0. janicki as a second species solely because its 
measurements were smaller. Intermediates in size were readily found in my 
examination of the material, and a consideration of less variable characteris¬ 
tics established its identity with 0. kirbyi which has page priority in Zeliff’s 
account. The appearance of the nucleus and the tendency to produce matrix 
sleeves was the same in both. Although 0. kirbyi is comparatively small, the 
recurvent part of the axostyle could frequently be discovered in both the large 
and the small forms. The latter characteristic distinguished it from all other 
Oxymonas in the group that have slender axostyles, and that feature in com¬ 
pany with the tendency toward the production of matrix sleeves is particularly 
striking in animals that have been fixed with osmic vapor. With that fixative 
two large blepharoplasts could readily be seen lying in the position usual with 
Oxymonas at the base of the rostellum and in close association with the shoul¬ 
der of the axostyle. Each consisted of two large spherical granules of which 
the more distal in each gave origin to two flagella. Other fixatives gave far less 
satisfactory definition of the blepharoplast-flagella complex. 

The nuclear matrix is often readily distinguished. The nuclear membrane is 
well defined and the chromatin is in coarse granules evenly distributed in a 
fine-meshed reticulum. Zeliff reported mitosis in this species and commented 
upon the large size of the nucleus relative to the size of the body. 

Oxymonas clevelandi Zeliff 
Oxymonas clevelandi Zeliff, 1930, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:228. 

Type host.—Kalotermes clevelandi Snyder. Panama. 

T-235. Barro Colorado. (Xenosyntype slide TP-147:2.) 

Additional host.—Kalotermes tabogae Snyder. Panama. 

T-227. Taboga Island. (Homosyntype slide TP-136:41.) 
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Diagnosis .—Body slender top-shaped; length 17(14-20)/*; 'width 8(7-10)/* (Zeliff); 
nucleus spherical to pyriform, 3x4/* (Zeliff); chromatin in coarse, granular reticulum; 
karyosome round, surrounded by halo, excentric posteriorly; K/N = 1/3; H/K = 4/5 to 2/1 
bocause the halo encircles the karyosome asymmetrically; axostyle slender, projecting 
slightly beyond the posterior cytoplasm; head of axostyle appears beaded”; pellicular 
symbionts consisting of very short, plump rods. 

Zeliff’s measurements were computed from 75 animals from Kalotermes 
clevelandi. The average length for 25 specimens from K. tabogae exceeded that 
of specimens from K . clcvclandi by 3 /a, a difference which Zeliff considered 
slight enough to justify the acceptance of measurements from K. clevelandi 
as typical of the species. Although he did not report them, there are reasons in 
addition to their similarity in size for placing the Oxymonas from K . cleve¬ 
landi and from K. tabogae in the same species. In both, the posterior part of 
the nucleus appears bulbous and clear because a large volume is occupied by 
the halo substance. Anteriorly from the karyosome the halo is narrow, but 
laterally and posteriorly it is widened. Sometimes during the prophase or the 
reorganization following mitosis, the nuclei of other species appear to be 
similar, but the characteristic is coupled with degenerating or regenerating 
axostyles and is not persistent as it is in 0. clevelandi . Only 0. hubbardi also 
has the “beaded” axostyle head which results from the occurrence of a short 
chain of large cocci just below the shoulder of the axostyle and parallel to its 
length. This localization is quite as definitely and narrowly limited as the 
spirochaetes reported as symbionts of 0. grandis (Kirby, 1941). The charac¬ 
teristics which differentiate 0. clevelandi from 0. hubbardi are discussed with 
the latter species (below, p. 110). The blepharoplasts were reported by Zeliff 
as spherical. Kirby (1928) published sketches made from darkfield illumina¬ 
tion of living specimens from K. tabogae which showed that two flagella, about 
twice the length of the body, originate from each blepharoplast. In one instance 
the recurvent part of the axostyle was unmistakably present. It probably 
occurs in all specimens, but in small oxymonads is not readily distinguished 
because of its delicacy. 


Oxymonas brevis Zeliff 
Oxymonas brevis Zeliff, 1930, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:728. 

Type host.—Cryptotermes "brevis Walker. Puerto Bico; Peru. 

T-4600. Lima. (Xenosyntype slide TP-3283:3.) 

Diagnosis .—Body sometimes spindle- but usually top-shaped; length 13(Zeliff) (6.7 
[Cross]-19[Zeliff])/*; width 5/* (Zeliff); nucleus round, rarely elongate, diameter 3/* 
(Zeliff, Cross); chromatin massed heavily against nuclear membrane; karyosome round, 
but occasionally oval, more or less centraUy situated; diameter of karyosome 0.6/*, sur¬ 
rounded by halo; width of halo 0.7/* (Cross); K/N = 1/5; H/K = 1/-1; axostyle slender 
and projecting a moderate distance beyond the posterior boundary of the body; no pel¬ 
licular symbionts. 

The nucleus resembles a very young nucleus of Oxymonas minor but the 
body of the latter during immaturity is broadly ovoidal or spherical and quite 
unlike the slender top or spindle forms of 0. brevis . The size approaches that 
of 0. parvula, but the massing of the chromatin against the nuclear membrane 
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and the distinct halo around the karyosome in the former species, as well as 
the contrasting shapes of the bodies, establish their differentiation. 

Remeasurements of the karyosome and the width of the halo were made in 
10 specimens because ZelifFs report of 0.25^ for the breadth of the karyosome 
seemed questionable. His statement that the karyosome was small must be 
admitted, but in relation to the size of the nucleus it is not extraordinarily so, 
for the ratio of K/N is 1/5. The ratios for K/N and H/K are identical with 
those for 0 . gracilis , from which 0 . brevis is again differentiated by the mass¬ 
ing of the chromatin against the nuclear membrane and by its slender top¬ 
shaped body. 

Oxymonas synderi Zeliff 

Oscy monos snyderi Zeliff, 1930, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:728. 

Type host.—Cryptotermes breviarticulatus Snyder. Panama. 

T-230. Taboga Island. (Xenosyntype slide TP-141:11.) 

Diagnosis .—Body ovoidal, expanded posteriorly,- length 12.5(7-16)/*; width. 7.9 (4.7- 
9.3)/* (Cross) ; nucleus ovoid, length 4,5(3.2-7.3)/*; width 3.2 (2.7-4)/* (Cross) ,• chromatin 
in granular reticulum; karyosome round, diameter 0.8/* (Cross), surrounded by a halo, 
width of halo 0.8/* (Cross), excentric posteriorly; K/N = 1/4; H/K = 1/1; axostyle slender, 
projecting moderately beyond the posterior boundary of the body; pellicular symbionts 
consisting of numerous slender spirochaetes, 3-7/* in length. 

I did not find, as Zeliff did, that the size was uniform in this species and my 
averages were consistently greater as a consequence of my inclusion of larger 
animals. I did not find that the nucleus was round (Zeliff’s sketches show them 
ovoid) except in a few specimens in which other characteristics also implied 
their immaturity. Zeliff commented on the similarity of Oxymonas snyderi to 
O. Irevis and separated them into two species with the insufficient explanation 
that the “... karyosome is slightly more prominent than in O. Irevis ... The 
rostellum is longer ... and the tip is pointed.” 0 . snyderi has a pyriform body, 
the nucleus is ovoid, with the karyosome situated posteriorly, and the ratio of 
K/N = 1/4, which are all in contrast to 0. Irevis with its spindle- or top-shaped 
body, its round nucleus with the karyosome in a nearly central position, and 
its ratio of K/N equaling 1/5. The last-named species has no pellicular symbi¬ 
onts, but 0. snyderi is covered with long spirochaetes. Remeasurements of the 
karyosome and of the width of the halo were made in 10 specimens because 
ZelifFs report of 0.33ft for the breadth of the karyosome seemed questionable. 
The blepharoplasts were described by him as spherical. Mitotic figures were 
reported as having been seen, but the two sketches are too small to illustrate 
more than the posterior position usually assumed by the dividing nucleus. 

Oxymonas barbouri Zeliff 

Oxymonas "barbouri Zeliff, 1930, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:729. 

Type host. — Glyptotermes barbouri Banks. Panama. 

T-127. Barro Colorado. (Xenosyntype slide TP-65:6.) 

Diagnosis .—Body broadly ovoidal in both large and small animals; rounded posteriorly, 
but with a short, sharp extension where the axostyle emerges from the cytoplasm; length 
16.1(6.7-27.8)/*; width 11.0(4.7-14)/* (Cross); nucleus usually round, occasionally ovoid; 
diameter 4/* (Zeliff, Cross); chromatin in granular reticulum; karyosome usually oval, 
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sometimes roughly triangular, sometimes round, sometimes with the long axis parallel to 
the long axis of the body, sometimes with it perpendicular, surrounded by a halo, position 
slightly excentric; K(length)/N (width) = 2/5,* H/K (length) = 1/2; axostyle slender, not 
tapering posteriorly, broadened slightly as it crosses the nucleus, projecting slightly beyond 
the posterior cytoplasm; pellicular symbionts consisting of spirochaetes about 6/* in length 
and distributed more densely over the posterior third of the body. 

My observations confirmed Zeliff’s statement of the scarcity of specimens of 
0 . barbouri , but liis report of the uniformity of size in the species is true only 
if the measurements are confined to one slide. When several slides were in¬ 
vestigated, the results showed that within the host species the range in size 
was wide; and that the limited range within the individual host implied that 
the cyclical development of 0. barbouri was highly synchronized. Zeliff 
reported that the blepharoplasts were spherical, but he failed to notice that 
the karyosome was oval. The latter characteristic and the generous width of 
the body in proportion to its length are the most outstanding features of the 
species. Except for one specimen, the pellicular symbionts were too pale to 
permit satisfactory studies; but the accumulation of evidence justifies the 
assumption that the pellicular symbionts portrayed with the well-stained 
animal is typical for the species. 

Oxymonas jouteli Zeliff 

Oxymonas jouteli Zeliff, 1930, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:729. 

Type host.—Kalotermes jouteli Banks. Florida; Mexico. 

T-4614. Englewood. (Xenosyntype slide TP-3294:10.) 

Diagnosis. —Body usually elongate top-shaped, tapering to a point posteriorly; length 
20.9(13.3-30.7)/*; width 8.5(5.3-~18.0)/* (Cross) ; nucleus ovoid, 4x5/* (Cross) ; chromatin 
in coarsely granular reticulum; karyosome round, surrounded by halo, usually slightly 
exeentric, sometimes posteriorly excentric; K/N = l/3; H/K varies from 1/1 to 1/2; axo¬ 
style slender, projecting moderately beyond the posterior cytoplasm; no pellicular symbionts. 

Contrary to Zeliff’s report, a large number of specimens were present in the 
smears, rostella were seen in a number of animals, the size range was wide, and 
the average sizes proved to be smaller for the body and larger for the nucleus. 
In general, the rostella were about equal to the length of the body, but in one 
instance the length was 46.7 fi. The numerous small forms, unlike the rotund 
immature animals of other oxymonads, were relatively more slender and main¬ 
tained their elongate top shape more consistently than the larger specimens 
did. The relations of the karyosome in the nuclear structure were difficult to 
evaluate unless it was presumed that the variation in size and position found 
in the small specimens was not typical but was indicative of their immaturity. 
Curiously, the usually stable ratios K/N and H/K have proved to be less so in 
Oxymonas jouteli, and the customary variability among the oxymonads in the 
shape of the body was absent in the smaller specimens and much diminished 
in the larger forms of this species. 

Oxymonas ovata Zeliff 

Oxymonas ovata Zeliff, 1930, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:730. 

Type host.—Caloaritermes brevicollis Banks. Panama, 

T-233. Barro Colorado. (Xenosyntype slide TP-144:8.) 
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Diagnosis .—Body ovoid; length 11.9(5.3-16.6)/*; -width 6.7(4.0-8.7)/t (Cross); average 
15.5 x 19/i (Zeliff); nucleus round; diameter 4 m chromatin granules massed closely against 
nuclear membrane; karyosome ovoid, centrally situated; surrounded by a halo; K/N = 1/2; 
H/K = l/2; axostyle slender, projecting very slightly beyond posterior cytoplasm; pel¬ 
licular symbionts consisting of a sprinkling of large diplococci. 

My observations support the suitability of ZeliflTs choice of ovata as the 
species name for the oxymonad from Calcaritermes brevicollis , but they do 
not sanction his placing the Oxymonas from C. emarginicollis in the same 
species. My specimens in three smears from C. brevicollis were much smaller 
than those described by Zeliff. The massing of the chromatin against the 
nuclear membrane, and the large, oval, centrally situated karyosome are 
characteristics associated with immaturity in most of the oxymonads; but in 
0. ovata this arrangement of the nuclear components appeared consistently. 
In the nuclei of the oxymonad from C. emarginicollis, however, the chromatin 
occurred in a granular reticulum and the karyosome was only about one- 
fourth as wide as the nucleus. No nuclei of this description were seen in either 
smears or sections from C. brevicollis. In both flagellates the body is broad in 
proportion to its length, but in 0. rotunda it is widest near its midpoint and 
tapers both posteriorly and anteriorly to produce a plump spindle shape. In 
0. ovata the breadth is maintained as a wide girdle through the central region, 
beyond which the body is bluntly rounded off at the anterior and posterior 
ends to produce an ovoid form. Occasionally, a plump, spindle-shaped animal 
occurs in 0 . ovata , but the nuclei of the two species are sufficiently different to 
avert confusion. Unlike Zeliff’s experience, specimens of 0. ovata were found 
abundantly in smears. The nucleus of 0. ovata resembles that of 0. barbouri 
in having an oval karyosome, but differs in having the chromatin granules 
massed against the nuclear membrane rather than disposed in a granular 
reticulum. 

Oxymonas rotunda sp. nov. 

Oxymonas ovata Zeliff, 1930, partim, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:730. 

Type host. — Calcaritermes emarginicollis Banks. Costa Kica. 

T-171. Estrella. (Syntype slide TP-106:18.) 

Diagnosis. —Body plump spindle-shaped; length 18.5(10.7-27)/t: width 12.5 (6-15.5)/* 
(Cross); average (Zeliff) 15.5x19/4; nucleus spherieal to ovoid, 4.6x3.3/i (Cross); 
chromatin in coarsely granular reticulum; karyosome round, excentric either posteriorly or 
anteriorly, surrounded by a halo; K/N = 1/4; n/K = 1/1 to 5/2 because the halo encircles 
the karyosome asymmetrically; axostyle slender, projecting slightly beyond the posterior 
boundary of the body; pellicular symbionts consisting of a covering of plump rods about 
0.7/* in length, sometimes attached by the end and sometimes by the side. 

My observations of 0. rotunda agree approximately with ZelifPs report of 
0. ovata in respect to the scarcity of specimens in the smears and in the average 
size. A plump spindle shape like that of 0. rotunda is sometimes found in 
0. barbouri, but the oval karyosome of the latter distinguishes it. The karyo- 
somes are round and the chromatin in the nuclei of 0. pediculosa, 0. snyderi, 
and 0 . jouteli is disposed similarly to that in 0. rotunda , but in the former 
species the shapes of the bodies, and the ratios of K/N and H/K are very 
different. 0. pediculosa has a broadly ovoidal body; 0. snyderi has an ovoidal 
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form, expanded posteriorly; and 0. jonteli has a slender, elongate top shape. 
The length, as indicated by the range, is much less than in 0. pediculosa, and 
much greater than in 0. snyderi . The characteristics of 0. rotunda which dis¬ 
tinguish it from 0 . ovata have been discussed in connection with the latter 
species. 

Oxymonas minor Zeliff 

Oxymonas minor Zeliff, 1930, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:730; Cross, 1941, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 
43:379. 

Type host.—Kalotermes minor Hagen. California. 

T- Los Angeles. (Xenosyntype slide TP-560:1.) 

Diagnosis .—Body spherical to elliptical, broad to slender spindle forms, nsuaHy rounded 
posteriorly; length 24.7(5.8-30.8)/*, giant 81/*; width 13.2(5.8-17.2)/* (Cross); nucleus 
spherical to pyriform, 6.3x4.7/* (Cross); chromatin in granular Teticulum; karyosome 
round, surrounded by halo, excentric posteriorly; K/N = 1/4 to 1/3; H/K = 1/1 to 2/3; 
axostyle slender, projecting very slightly beyond posterior cytoplasm; pellicular symbionts 
consisting of a fringe of spirochaetes along the posterior boundary of the body, often absent 
or insufficiently stained. 

The average size of the body and the length of the flagella agree rather 
closely with Zeliff’s report, but according to my observations the nucleus was 
both broader and shorter. Although he commented on the variability in the 
size of the body, Zeliff published no maximums nor minimums and described 
the size as Characteristic.” The blepharoplasts are not spherical, as he de¬ 
scribed them, but each consists of two closely appressed granular spheres. A 
detailed description of the morphology has been given in an earlier paper 
(Cross, 1941). 

Oxymonas hubbardi Zeliff 
Oxymonas hubbardi Zeliff, 1930, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:730. 

Type host.—Kalotermes hubbardi Banka. Arizona. 

T-252. (Xenosyntype slide TP-189:15.) 

Diagnosis. —Body plump, top-shaped, sometimes ovoid, pointed posteriorly; length 14.5 
(7.3-21.4)/*; width 9.4(5.5-10.7)/* (Cross); average 17x8/* (Zeliff); nucleus ovoid, 
4.5 X 3.5/* (Cross); chromatin in granular reticulum; karyosome round, surrounded by a 
halo, excentric posteriorly; K/N = 1/3; H/K = l/2; axostyle slender, the anterior half 
broadened, projecting posteriorly about 3.5/* (Cross) beyond the cytoplasm; head of axo¬ 
style appears “beaded”; pellicular symbionts consisting of a dense covering of long spiro¬ 
chaetes and equally long rods, with the greatest density at the base of the rostellum. 

Both Oxymonas hubbardi and 0. clevelandi have a short chain of cocci 
closely associated with the axostyle just below the shoulder and paralleling 
its length, which gives the axostyle a “beaded” appearance. Zeliff did not 
notice this similarity between the two species but commented on their resem¬ 
blance without any supporting statement, unless the fact that his averages 
in size were identical can be so construed. He separated the two species because 

.. the rostellum is shorter and stouter and seems constant enough to be 
considered a differential character in this case without additional characters.” 
0. hubbardi has an ovoid nucleus; 0. clevelandi , a spherical or pyriform one. 
In both, the karyosome is excentric posteriorly and the ratios of K/N are alike. 
The posterior region of the nucleus of 0. clevelandi appears bulbous because 
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of the large volume of clear halo substance. The halo encircles the karyosome 
asymmetrically. Neither appearance is true for 0. hubbardi . The latter has a 
broad top shape, and the length is 1.7 times its width. The other has a slender 
top shape and the length is 2.1 times the width. The axostyle of 0. hubbardi 
projects noticeably beyond the posterior cytoplasm and is broadened gradu¬ 
ally from its midpoint anteriorly. In addition to the last-named characteristics 
and the absence of a “beaded” shoulder in the axostyle, the body of 0 . minor 
differs from that of 0 . hubbardi in being spindle-shaped rather than top¬ 
shaped. The dense growth of spirochaetes and long rods covering 0. hubbardi 
is very different from the coating of plump rods on 0 . clevelandi and the 
localized posterior fringe of spirochaetes on 0 . minor . 

Zeliff reported that the blepharoplasts were spherical. Kirby (1928) deter¬ 
mined by means of darkfield illumination with living specimens that two 
flagella, which were from 2 to 2% times the length of the body, originated 
from each of the two blepharoplasts. Although Zeliff’s measurements of 0. 
hubbardi were based on 75 specimens, I found only two animals in three slides 
that were as large as his average. My averages were undoubtedly decreased by 
the inclusion of some very small animals, but random remeasurements justified 
the retention of my computations. 

Oxymonas dimorpha Connell 

Oxymonas dimorpha Connell, 1930, TTniv. Calif. Publ. Zool., 36:51, pi. 3. 

Type host.—Paraneotermes simplicicomis Banks. California; Arizona. 

T-316. (Xenosyntype slide TP-246:36.) 

Diagnosis .—Body broadly pyriform or flask-shaped; length 120(17-190)/*; width 100 
(14^-165)/*; nucleus round, diameter 7.7(4-12.3 )p (Connell); chromatin in granular reticu¬ 
lum; karyosome round, surrounded by a halo, usually centrally situated; K/N = 1/3; H/K = 
1/4; axostyle slender, projecting slightly beyond the posterior boundary of the body; 
pellicular symbionts consisting of heavy curved rods, 3.3/* in length; blepharoplasts, con¬ 
necting rhizoplast, and flagella lost during the sessile stage. 

Connell’s minimum length included the short rostellum of the motile forms. 
The nucleus of 0. dimorpha is small for so large an animal, its average size 
being close to that of the much smaller species 0. caudata, 0 . kirbyi, 0. minor, 
and 0. pediculosa from Bugitermes panamae. The only other Oxymonas that 
is as large as 0. dimorpha is 0. grandis , from which it is differentiated in 
having a karyosome during interkinesis, a much smaller nucleus, and a slender 
axostyle. Connell’s recognition of the diphasic existence of Oxymonas was a 
valuable contribution. In general, my study confirms his outline of the life 
cycle, except that nuclear division is not limited to animals that contain 
“volutin.” His assumption that the spherules contain that substance is in¬ 
sufficiently supported, because the tests he cited are not specific and my tests 
for volutin (MeClung, 1937) were negative. 

My observation shows that Connell’s “supporting fibrils” are actually fibrils 
from the recurvent part of the axostyle. His description of their origin con¬ 
fuses them with the expanded polymorphous nuclear matrix which maintains 
the connection between the nucleus and the new axostyle. Cleveland’s studies 
(1934,1935) and my own (1941) have discredited his report that the intra- 
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nuclear spindle originated from the karyosome. The fibers in Connell's figures 
8 and 11 (1930) can scarcely be, as he has designated them, last remnants of 
the spindle, for there have been no instances in which the polar region of the 
spindle has been extruded from the nucleus or has been in juxtaposition with 
the blepharoplasts. In fact, the distance separating the pole of the spindle from 
the basal granules increases continuously as division progresses. Perhaps the 
disputed fibers are fibrils from the reeurvent portion of the axostyle for¬ 
tuitously placed in association with the basal granules. Connell questioned 
Kofoid and Swezy’s (1926a) assumption that the evolutionary pattern of 
Oxymonas consisted of a tendency to increase the neuromotor units, and sug¬ 
gested instead that there was a tendency to increase the speed of reproduction. 
He also postulated the production of multinucleate animals from uninucleate 
forms by means of delayed cytokinesis. 

Oxymonas grandis Cleveland 

Oxymonas grandis Cleveland, 1935, Biol. Bull., 69:54. 

Type host.—Neotermes ddlbergiae Kalshoven. Java. 

T-4532. Bandjar. (Xenosyntype slide TP-3220:20.) 

T-4564. Bandjar. (Xenosyntype slide TP-3225:3.) 

T-4568. Bandjar. (Xenosyntype slide TP-3231:30C.) 

Additional host.—Neotermes tectonae Dammerman. Java; Sumatra. 

T-4563. Kateman. (Homosyntype slide TP-3223:3.) 

T-4548. Tapos, Mt. G-edeli. (Homosyntype slide TP-3222:2.) 

T-4531. Kateman. (Homosyntype slide TP-3215:45B.) 

Diagnosis .—Body ovoid to ellipsoid, often irregular; length (median) 109(41-241 )y, 
width (median) 36.4(15.3-78.3)^ (Cross) ; nucleus ovoid; length (median) 16(8.7-24.9)^; 
width (median) 12.6(8-20.7)^ (Cross) ; chromatin in granular reticulum; karyosome absent 
except during late reorganization of the nucleus following division; axostyle broad, resem¬ 
bling a scimitar in shape, projecting very slightly beyond the posterior boundary of the 
body; well-defined but delicately staining anterior, and loosely fibrous reeurvent portions of 
the axostyle; pellicular symbionts consisting of rodlets averaging about 1.3y in length, and 
a tuft of spirochaetes about 6y long, situated above the shoulder and on the opposite side of 
the axostyle from that on which the nucleus lies. 

The measurements were based on 51 animals. Cleveland used the arith¬ 
metical average and reported the length as 121 (76-183) fx and the width as 
52(31-79)/*. His diameters for the nucleus were 21(20-23)/*. It is noticeable 
that my minimums are lower and my maximums are higher. The absence of a 
karyosome in Cleveland's specimens and the presence of much smaller animals 
in mine support the belief that my material contained more immediately post¬ 
division animals than Cleveland’s did. (See below, pp. 71-78, for a special 
study of the morphology of 0. grandis.) 

Oxymonas megakaryosoma sp. nov. 

Type host.—Glyptotermes sp. nov. Uganda. 

T-2072. Kampala. (Syntype slides TP-2017:26, 2023:18, 2025:30.) 

T-2090. Budongo Porest. (Xenosyntype slide TP-2028:13.) 

Diagnosis .—Body spheroidal to ellipsoidal; length (median) 61.4(24.9-200.1)^; width 
(median) 26.4(9.3-82.3 )y; nucleus ovoid; length (median) 10.7(6.7-17.3)^; width (me¬ 
dian) 8.7(6.0-15.2)^; chromatin in granular reticulum; karyosome oval; length (median) 
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4(2.0-8.7)/*; width (median) 3.3(1.3-6.0)/*; surrounded by a halo (median) 1.3 (0.0—3.3)^; 
excentrie posteriorly; K/N = 1/2; H/K = l/3; axostyle broad, resembling a scimitar in 
shape, the most posterior part consisting of a heavy fiber barely projecting beyond the 
cytoplasm; well-defined but delicately stained and loosely fibrous, recurrent and anterior 
portions of the axostyle; pellicular symbionts consisting of rodlets averaging about 1.3/a 
in length; binucleate animals not uncommon. 

The most striking characteristic of Oxymonas megakaryosoma is the large, 
usually oval karyosome; but in 11 out of the 51 animals on which the measure¬ 
ments were based, the karyosome was round. A special study of the morphol¬ 
ogy of this species is given below, pages 78-79. 

Oxymonas notabilis sp. nov. 

Type host.—Neotermes how a Wasmann. Madagascar. 

T-4446. Manantantely. (Syntype slides TP-3187:20, 29, 36, 75.) 

Diagnosis. —Body ovoid to slenderly ellipsoid to elongate irregular in shape; length 
(median) 59.3(27-125.4)/*; width (median) 18.7(12.7-28.6)/*; nucleus broadly ovoid; 
length (median) 9.3(7.3-14.0)/*; width (median) 8.7(6.7-13.3)/*; chromatin in granular 
reticulum; karyosome round, diameter (median) 2.7(2-4)/*; excentrie posteriorly; sur¬ 
rounded by a halo (median) 0.7(0.7-1.3)/*; K/N = l/3; H/K = l/4; axostyle broad, ir¬ 
regularly pennant-shaped, much shorter than the body; not projecting beyond the posterior 
cytoplasm; shoulder of axostyle retracted toward the middle of the body; the anterior portion 
delicately stained; the recurvent portion deeply stained and composed of compact parallel¬ 
ing fibers; pellicular symbionts consisting of spirochaetes averaging about 7/* in length; 
and thick, slightly curved rods about 2.3/* in length; binucleate animals frequent, 4-, 5-, and 
6-nucieate specimens not rare. 

The measurements were based on 51 animals. The name notabilis was chosen 
because the deeply staining recurvent portion of the axostyle and the retracted 
shoulder of the axostyle have not been found in any other species of Oxymonas. 
A special study of the morphology of 0. notabilis is given below, pages 79-80. 

Oxymonas di-undulata Nurse 

Oxymonas di-undulata Nurse, 1945, Trans. Boy. Soc. New Zealand, 74:309. 

Type host.—Kalotermes hrouni Proggatt. New Zealand. 

T-500. (Cleveland.) (Xenosyntype slides TP-500:20, 141, 247.) 

Diagnosis. —Body ovoid to pyriform; length (15.3-38.2)/*; width (12.2-27.5)/* (Nurse); 
length 21.2(7.8-40.5)/*; width 9.0(6.1-22.3)/* (Cross); nucleus ovoid, chromatin in coarsely 
granular reticulum; length 5.6 (3.9-8.4)/*; width 3.9(2.8~7.2)/*; karyosome round, excentrie 
posteriorly; K/N = 1/3; H/K = 1/1 (usually); axostyle slender, broadened in region near 
nncleus, often shorter than the body, never projecting much beyond the posterior cytoplasm; 
delicately staining recurvent portion of the axostyle; matrix sleeves frequently present; 
pellicular symbionts consisting of cocci, infrequently present. 

The report by Nurse (1945) that this oxymonad has two flagella, each of 
which is associated with an undulating membrane is not acceptable. My exam¬ 
ination of smears made in New Zealand by Professor L. R. Cleveland from 
Kalotermes brouni revealed no evidence whatever of an undulating membrane 
and the blepharoplast-flagella complex is in complete agreement with that of 
the other oxymonads that I have studied. In her text figure 3, figure b, which 
supposedly depicts four undulating membranes, actually represents two 
matrix sleeves. (See above, p. 85 and pi. 13, figs. 81, 82, 85, 88, 89, 90.) These 
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structures are similar morphologically to Kofoid and Swezy’s (1926 a) axo- 
style sleeves. 

Nurse used a weak solution of iodine alcohol as a vital stain. I did not find 
this technique at all reliable for studying the flagella of Oxymonas minor 
(Cross, 1941). Studies made with either darkfield illumination or fixed 
smears are preferable, but even Heidenhain’s iron-haematoxylin stain is 
unsatisfactory for distinguishing the blepharoplast-flagella complex in Oxy¬ 
monas unless the stain is much more intense than is ideal for other morpho¬ 
logical investigations. The most satisfactory studies resulted from smears that 
had been fixed with Flemming’s solution and stained with Regaud’s haemar 
toxylin. Evidently, Nurse saw only the blepharoplast which is situated adja¬ 
cent to the axostyle and failed to find the second blepharoplast, which is 
closely associated with the axostyle’s shoulder. It seems almost equally evident 
that her report of undulating membranes resulted from observation of the 
slashing movement of the recurvent portion of the axostyle in the endoplasm 
of living Oxymonas . 

Nurse describes figure a in text figure 3, as having two nuclei u . . . but 
axostyle not completely divided, still single at the posterior end.” This is 
another obvious error because in the entire subfamily of the Oxymonadinae, 
the axostyle disintegrates during early kinesis and forms de novo. This figure 
merely illustrates an instance where the posterior tips of the young axostyles 
chance to lie in close juxtaposition.'My objections to her report of a retracting 
rostellum have already been stated (see above, p. 72). 

0. di-undulata resembles 0. kirbyi in the size and the shape of the body, in 
the character of the nucleus, in the tendency to produce matrix sleeves, and 
in having an axostyle that is commonly shorter than the body. The former 
differs from the latter in usually being more slender, in having a delicately 
staining recurvent portion of the axostyle, and in having cocci rather than 
rods as pellicular symbionts. 

Microrhopalodina Grassi and Fo& 

Microrhopalodina GrasBi and Foh, 1911, R. C. Accad. Lineei, (5) vol. 20, 1 sem.: 730 
(type species, If. mflata ); Bernstein, 1928, Arch. Protistcnk., 61:28; Kirby, 1928, 
Quart. J. Micr. Sci., 72:378; 1937, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 41:205; Cleveland, 1934, 
Mem. Amer. Acad. Arts Sci., 17:304; Duboscq and Grass6,1934, Arch. Zool. exp. g6n., 
75:626; De Mello and De Mello, 1944, Anais de Instituto de Medicina Tropical, 1:205. 
Proboscidiella Kofoid and Swezy, 1926, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 28:312; Bernstein, 1928, 
Arch. Protistehk., 61:30; Kirby, 1928, Quart. J. Micr. Sci., 72:361; 1937, Univ. Calif. 
Publ. Zool., 41:205; Lewis, 1933, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 29:77. 

Diagnosis .—Multinudeate Oxymonadinae; body varying from spheroidal to pyriform 
to irregular elongate forms; length 67(23—165)/*; width 40(11-113)^; range in medians of 
nuclear numbers 5-13; range in extremes of nuclear numbers 1-50; nucleus spherical to 
ovoid, chromatin in granular reticulum or massed against the nuclear membrane, haryosome 
round or ovoid, surrounded by a halo; anterior corona formation of all, or almost all, of the 
nuclei during interkinesis; usually each nucleus in close association with the shoulder of 
one axostyle; axostyle slender, usually equal numerically to the nuclei, a recurvent portion 
never longer than the body and often much shorter, and an anterior portion; pellicular 
symbionts significant for the differentiation of all reported species. 
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Microrhopalodina was the first oxymonad to be reported and although 
their description was incomplete and lacked illustrations, G-rassi and Foh 
(1911) recognized the complex, diphasic existence of the protozoan and corre¬ 
lated the alternation of an initial, uninucleate, motile stage, and a multi- 
nucleate, sessile period with the moulting habits of the host. Uninucleate 
animals have been reported from all the species of Microrhopalodina except 
M. multinucleata, but neither descriptions nor figures have been given illus¬ 
trating their origin from multinucleates. Their presence in M . inftata was 
definitely verified because they are few in number and showed all of the char¬ 
acteristics of the multinucleate form. However, in M. occidentis, although I 
found a large number of uninucleate animals, only one specimen showed 
precisely the same characteristics of the multinucleate stage. The others did 
not have typical nuclei nor deeply staining anterior and recurvent portions 
of the axostyle. Immaturity might be the explanation of such nonconformance 
but would fail to explain the large number of uninucleate animals that are 
not contaminated with the pellicular spirochaetes of the presumed multi¬ 
nucleate “mother.” It seems probable that Kalotermes occidentis harbors an 
additional uninucleate oxymonad and this would account for the excessive 
number of uninucleate animals reported by Lewis (1933). It is impossible, 
however, to verify this assumption, because no specimens of Oxymonas with 
definitely mature characters were found on the one slide available for study. 

A parabasal that was either very difficult or impossible to see was reported 
by Grassi and Fok (1911) and the genus was consequently placed among the 
calonymphids. Neither Duboscq and Grasse (1934) nor I have been able to 
find this organelle in the type species from Kalotermes flavicolUs. Kirby 
(1928) and Lewis (1933) reported aggregations of small, deep-staining gran¬ 
ules above the nuclei in M. multinucleata (= M. Jcofoidi ) and in M. occidentis . 
Their locus was that of a parabasal body, but they were not consistently present 
and were not accepted as true parabasals. Kirby (1928) also commented on 
similar granules appearing in Oxymonas clevelandi. Probably, the granules 
were actually the short chains of cocci which constantly localize at the shoulder 
of the axostyle in that species and produce a “beaded” appearance. The 
illustrations in M. multinucleata (Kirby, 1928) and in M. occidentis (Lewis, 
1933) support this view. In Barroella coronaria two or three animals were 
seen in which only a small number of axostyles were infested, and cocci have 
recently been seen in the same position in a uninu cleate specimen of M. infiata 
and in several specimens of M . multinucleata . Possibly Grassi and Foh (1911) 
used material in which a similar, constantly localized infestation of cocci 
occurred fortuitously oftener than in the material obtained by subsequent 
observers, and mistook the granular aggregations for parabasal bodies. 

Duboscq and Grasse (1934) considered that the absence of a parabasal in 
Microrhopalodina excluded it from the Calonymphidae and prevented the in¬ 
clusion in Microrhopalodina of Opisthomitus avicularis although it is also a 
multinucleate and leads a diphasic existence. Observations on smears and 
sections which were not obtainable previously confirm that viewpoint and 
there is an additional important objection to my earlier suggestion (1941) 
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that Opisthomitus was possibly an Oxymonas, namely, that the nucleus of the 
former genus is entirely different from that of the oxymonads. 

Kirby (1928) suggested the possible synonymy of Microrhopalodina and 
Proboscicliella but retained the latter because Microrhopalodina had been 
insufficiently described. Duboseq and Grasse (1934) considered that Pro - 
boscidiella was a distinct genus because . . leurs axostyles £largis et qui 
peuvent avoir a la fois rostre et flagelles.” Instead, they surmised that 
Kirbyella (= Barroella) was in synonymy with Microrhopalodina because it 
had the “. . . meme forme des stades sans flagelles (les seuls vus par Zeliff), 
meme disposition generale des axostyles et des fibres rostrales.” Comparison 
of the disputed forms does not support Duboseq and Grasse’s contention that 
the axostyle of Microrhopalodina is more slender; and separation from Pro- 
boscidiella because of the retention or nonretention of the flagella during the 
sessile period does not seem justified. Kirby (1928) reported that in living 
M. niultinucJeata, the presence or absence of flagella on rostellate animals was 
variable. Cleveland (1934) placed Proboscidiella in synonymy with Micro¬ 
rhopalodina, but gave no explanation for doing so. My reasons for agreeing 
with him and for disagreeing with Duboseq and Grasse’s merging of Kirbyella 
(= Barroella ) and Microrhopalodina have been given on page 96. 

Kofoidand Swezy (1926&) described Microrhopalodina as having a primary 
and two secondary flagella, and De Mello and De Mello (1944) reported only 
two. Neither of these descriptions is in accord with those of other species. 
Since it was evident that the specimens of De Mello and De Mello (1944) had 
been insufficiently stained to delineate properly the axostyle and its relation¬ 
ships, it is logical to assume that there would be an even less satisfactory 
delineation of the blepharoplast and flagella complex which is always more 
difficult to trace. This being true, it seems justifiable to disregard De Mello 
and De Mello’s report of only one flagellum for each blepharoplast. Addi¬ 
tional support is given this decision by the fact that De Mello and De Mello 
(1944) have shown two flagella originating from one blepharoplast in two 
instances in their plate I. 

It is true that in Barroella coronaria there were many specimens with three 
flagella, but two of the three occurred indiscriminately on either of the two 
blepharoplasts. Apparently, one flagellum is frequently destroyed, and a 
total of four flagella with two from each of the blepharoplasts is normally 
present in unmutilated specimens. The latter condition is so nearly uniform 
throughout the Oxymonadinae that it is accepted in this paper as a diagnostic 
character of the subfamily, and variations have been listed as questionable. 
Kirby’s (1928) sketches of the axostyle-blepharoplast-flagella complex are 
probably typical for the genus. They agree with the incomplete description 
of the combination in M. inflata (Duboseq and Grass6, 1934) and with the 
condition pictured by Lewis (pi. 9, fig. 15,1933) for M . occidentis, and with 
my observations on a binucleate animal of the latter species. They are also very 
similar to the combinations in Oxymonas (pi. 5, fig. 18; pi. 9, fig. 39) and in 
Barroella (pi. 14, fig. 100). 

Because the morphology of the “retractor fibers” as they were described by 
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Kofoid and Swezy (1926Z?) and of the “cytoplasmic fibers” described by Kirby 
(1928) and Lewis (1933) is identical with that of the recurrent portion of 
the axostyle in Hicrorhopalodina, both of the above-named terms have been 
discarded. Objections and arguments regarding Kofoid and Swezy’s assump¬ 
tion that the rostellum is “extensile and retractile” and that fission occurs 
without an associated mitosis have been given on pages 72 and 84. 

Kirby (1928) made the first detailed report of mitosis in the oxymonads 
and described and pictured the posterior migration of the nucleus during 
kinesis in M. multinucleata. Janicki’s (1915) illustrations implied this migra¬ 
tion, but there is nothing in his description to indicate that the seemingly 
haphazard change in nuclear position is an essential step in the mitotic pat¬ 
tern. Duboscq and Grasse (1934) were evidently still unaware of the impor¬ 
tance of the concept of nuclear migration in interpreting division phenomena 
in the oxymonads when they concluded a footnote describing such nuclear 
behavior by saying, “S’agit-il la d’individus en voie de degenerescence ou d’un 
stade dont nous ne voyons pas la place, nous ne pouvons le dire.” 

The spelling of the type species name was emended from enflata, and a 
fairly comprehensive description of the diphasic morphology of Miero- 
rhopalodina inflata was presented by Duboscq and GrassS (1934). Kirby 
(1928) and Lewis (1933) were doubtful of the cyst formation reported by 
Kofoid and Swezy (1926b). Observations on other oxymonads support their 
objection that the so-called “cysts” were actually spherical animals in which 
the peripheral ectoplasm was wider and more highly vacuolated than usual. 
Mitosis was reported briefly by Lewis (1933) and Duboscq and Grasse (1934), 
but nothing new was added to Kirby’s (1928) earlier description. Structures 
like the “tracheal tubes” described by Lewis are found in the intestinal con¬ 
tents of the termite and infrequently in the cytoplasm of an oxymonad, but 
they are not identical with the tubular matrix sleeves and, contrary to Lewis’s 
report, they retain the same yellow color when inside the protozoan. 

Hicrorhopalodina inflata Grassi and Fo&, emend. Duboscq and Grass6 
Microrhopalodina enflata Grassi and Fo&, 1911, E. C. Aecnd. Lincei, (5) vol. 20,1 sem. :739. 
Microrhopalodina inflata Duboscq and Grassi, 1934, Arch. Zool. exp. gen., 75:626. 

Type host.—Kalotermes flavicollis Fabrieius. Europe. 

T-323. (Xenosyntype slide TP-197:7.) 

Diagnosis .—Body varying from spheroidal to pyriform to irregular elongate forms; 
length 13-90/a ; nuclear numbers “un pen moins” 12(l-“plus de 50”) (Duboscq and Grasse); 
nucleus spherical to ovoid, chromatin in granular reticulum; karyosome round, surrounded 
by a halo, slightly excentric; irregular anterior corona formation of nuclei, not all nuclei 
being closely associated with shoulder of axostyle; K/N = 1/3; H/K = 1/3 to 1/1; axo- 
styles slender, extending full length of body; anterior and recurvent portions of axo¬ 
style deeply stained; pellicular symbionts consisting of short rods, 2-3 /a in length, and 
spirochaetes about 7 p long (Cross) or 20/a long and shorter (Duboscq and GrassS). 

Most of the account of Grassi and Fok (1911) consisted of a description of 
the sessile and motile stages which comprise the life cycle. They erred in re¬ 
porting the presence of only one blepharoplast in the motile stage, and made 
no attempt to enumerate the flagella. In an amplification of their report, 
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Duboscq and Grass6 (1934) described an eight-nucleate animal with a total 
of 32 flagella in groups of two from each blepharoplast. Prom this it may be 
assumed that two blepharoplasts were associated with each nucleus. Observa¬ 
tion has supported the assumption and supplied the additional facts that the 
two large blepharoplasts were each composed of two closely appressed spher¬ 
ical granules, and that one of the blepharoplasts was joined directly to the 
shoulder of the axostyle and less directly to the other blepharoplast by means 
of a short fiber. In agreement with both of the earlier reports, no blepharo¬ 
plasts nor basal granules were found in the sessile stage. 

M. occidentis is the only other species that has deep-staining anterior and 
recurvent portions of the axostyle, but the ratios of K/N and H/K are quite 
different in M. inflata, and the axostyle is broader and less frequently as long 
as the body. Duboscq and GrassS (1934) commented on the peculiar spiral 
course of the rostellar fibers in the latter species and this behavior is much less 
pronounced in M. occidentis. There are no short rods among the pellicular 
spirochaetes of the latter species, and the spirochaetes themselves are much 
shorter than in M. inflata. 

Microrhopalodina multinucleata (Kofoid and Swezy) comb. nov. 
Frobosoidiella multinucleata Kof oid and Swezy, 1926, TJniv. Calif. Pnbl. Zool., 28:301. 
Proboscidiella Tcofoidi Kirby, 1928, Quart. J. Micr. Sci., 72:361. 

Type host.—Cryptotermes dudleyi Banks. Philippine Islands; Panama. 

T-239. Balboa, Canal Zone. (Xenosyntype slide TP-159:4.) 

Diagnosis. —Body spherieal to pyriform; length 72(25-160)/*; width 25-113/*; nuclear 
numbers 8(1-34) (Kofoid and Swezy) ; length 66(23-165)/*; width 46(12-100)/*; nuclear 
numbers (median) 8(2-26)/* (Kirby) ; nucleus spherical to ovoidal, chromatin in granular 
reticulum; karyosome round to ovoid, surrounded by a halo, excentric posteriorly; anterior 
corona formation of nuclei during interkinesis, each nucleus being closely associated with 
the shoulder of an axostyle; K/N = 1/3; H/K = 1/3; axostyle slender, usually not more 
than % to % of the length of the body; pellicular symbionts consisting of a coat of short 
curved rods. 

Microrhopalodina multinucleata is distinguished readily from M. mflata 
and M. occidentis by its delicately stained anterior and recurvent portions of 
the axostyle. It is distinguished from M. hofmanni by the close association of 
the nucleus with the axostyle shoulders and by axostyles that are usually 
shorter than the body. 

Emerson (personal communication to Professor Kirby, 1945) has deter¬ 
mined that Planocryptotermes nocens Light from the Philippine Islands is in 
synonymy with Cryptotermes dudleyi Banks. Therefore, the hosts of the 
species reported earlier as P. multinucleata Kofoid and Swezy (19266) and 
P. kofoidi Kirby (1928) are the same and this constitutes a potent argument 
for the synonymy of the oxymonads. The study of M. multinucleata (Kofoid 
and Swezy) has been confined to their sketches and description because slides 
from Cryptotermes dudleyi from the Philippines have not been available. 
Kirby’s report of P. kofoidi has been verified by me from specimens in smears 
from C. dudleyi from Panama. He distinguished P. kofoidi from P. multi¬ 
nucleata because of its proportionately larger karyosome, because of its differ- 
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ent flagella-blepharoplast complex, and because the pellicular symbionts 
differed from the long, straight rods that were pictured by Kofoid and Swezy 
(1926). The last-named difference has been disregarded because their sketch 
was highly stylized and Kirby’s description of short, curved rods has been 
used in the diagnosis. Kirby’s studies with darkfield illumination definitely 
established the number of flagella as being two for each of the two blepharo- 
plasts and the report of three by Kof oid and Swezy (19266) has been further 
discredited by my observations on Barroella coronaria (p. 116). The impor¬ 
tance of the ratio K/N as a diagnostic character was not recognized by Kof oid 
and Swezy (19266), but an estimate based on their measurements indicated 
that 1/5 was the maximum in P. multinucleata. However, where measure¬ 
ments were made of their sketches, there were a number of specimens where 
the ratio was 1/4 and a few where it was 1/3. Because of this discrepancy be¬ 
tween the estimate and the sketches, Kirby’s figures have been accepted in 
the diagnosis. It is probable that if sufficient specimens of P. multinucleata 
Kofoid and Swezy were investigated, the fibers of the recurvent portion 
of the axostyle (called “retractor fibers” by Kofoid and Swezy and “cyto¬ 
plasmic fibers” by Kirby) would be found to extend “longitudinally through¬ 
out the endoplasm” and not to be limited to the peripheral region, and that 
sometimes these fibers would be almost as long as the body. 

In addition to describing M . multinucleata , Kofoid and Swezy (19266) dis¬ 
cussed its importance in illustrating an intermediate step in the evolution 
from a simple cellular state to a multicellular somatella. They accepted 
Oxymonas as representing the initial stage in the process with the rostellum 
preserving the “unitary nature” in Microrhopalodina in spite of the multi¬ 
plication of nuclei and neuromotor units. In M. multinucleata, Kofoid and 
Swezy again emphasized the importance of the neuromotor system because 
of their belief that it controlled the extension and retraction of the rostellum. 
My observations (above, p. 72) have not supported their assumption. They 
have attributed the presence of an axostyle that projects beyond the posterior 
boundary of the body in one of their specimens (pi. 31, fig. 2, Kofoid and 
Swezy, 19266) to the retraction of the rostellum, but it can be more simply 
explained as a recently divided animal in which the growth adaptation of a 
lengthy rostellum has not as yet taken place and in which the tips of the 
axostyles protrude because of a fortuitously meager apportionment of cyto¬ 
plasm during fission. According to the latter viewpoint, the protruding axo¬ 
styles represent a chance and transient condition of immaturity and do not 
violate the diagnostic stipulation in Microrhopalodina that limits the length 
of the axostyle to that of the body. 

Kirby (1928) presumed that the rhizoplasts which were directed posteriorly 
from the blepharoplasts toward the nucleus might maintain the latter 
organelle in its position. Even in larger oxymonads, it frequently happens 
that only the fibrous-appearing boundaries of the interkinetic nuclear matrix 
which holds the nucleus to the shoulder of the axostyle can be observed; and 
it seems altogether possible that the posteriorly directed rhizoplasts described 
for the smaller animals represent these boundaries. 
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Microrhopalodina occidentis (Lewis) comb. nov. 

Proboscidiella occidentis Lewis, 1933, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 39:77. 

Type host.—Kalotermes occidentis Walker. Mexico. 

T-356. Lower California. (Xenosyntype slide TP-317:14.) 

Diagnosis .—Body spheroidal to pyriform to irregular elongate; length 64(26-133)^; 
width 36 (11-80) jx ; nuclear numbers 5 (median) (1-17) (Lewis); nucleus spherical to ovoid; 
chromatin granules massed against the nuclear membrane; karyosome round, surrounded 
by a halo, slightly excentric; anterior corona formation of nuclei, each nucleus closely 
associated with the shoulder of an axostyle; K/N = 1/4 (Lewis); H/K = 1/1; axostyle 
slender, often extending the full length of the body; anterior and recurvent portions of axo¬ 
style deeply stained; pellicular symbionts consisting of spirochaetes about 5 p long (Cross). 

Except for Microrhopalodina inflata, M. occidentis is easily differentiated 
from the other species in the genus because the anterior and recurvent portions 
of the axostyle stain deeply, and the characters that distinguish them from 
one another have been discussed with the first-named species. In differentiating 
M. occidentis, Lewis (1933) compared the sizes of the karyosomes relative to 
their respective nuclei. This is the same as the procedure indicated briefly by 
the ratio K/N in this paper. He described both the axostyle and the blepharo- 
plast bar as being broader than in M. multinucleata and in M . kofoidi, and 
gave the length of the flagella as 18 and 60 microns, respectively, for the last- 
named species, and 40 microns for M . occidentis . The flagella of M. multi¬ 
nucleata were reported as being dissimilar from the others because of their 
inequality in thickness. A rostellum was reported by Lewis (1933) that was 
423ju. in length. It was seven times as long as the specimen and is the longest 
rostellum recorded for the Oxymonadinae. Observations confirmed his state¬ 
ment that the two blepharoplasts were approximately the same in size, but 
Lewis did not discover that they are each composed of two closely appressed 
spherical granules and that the flagella originate from the distal member of 
the pair. Blepharoplasts were present in mature animals with long rostella. 
Lewis’s report that the pellicular symbionts of M . multinucleata and M. occi¬ 
dentis are different, can be extended to include M . inflata as well. 

Microrhopalodina hofmanni (De Mello and De Mello) comb. nov. 

Probosoidiella Hofmanni De Mello and De Mello, 1944, Anais de Instituto de Medicina 
Tropical, vol. 1, fasc. 2,211. Lisbon, Portugal. 

Type host. —Incompletely described as ‘Tndian Cryptotermes.” 

Diagnosis .—Body spherical to ellipsoidal; length 27(12-54)/*; width 20(11-66)^; 
nuclear numbers 4(2-14) (De Mello and De Mello); nucleus ovoid, chromatin in granular 
reticulum; karyosome round, surrounded by a halo, excentric; irregular, anterior corona 
formation of nuclei; nuclear number not the same as the number of axostyles; K/N and 
H/K not recorded; axostyle slender and deeply stained, extending the full length of the 
body; the anterior and recurvent portions of the axostyle delicately stained; pellicular 
symbionts lacking in 99 per cent of the specimens. 

The medians in the above measurements were derived from figures given 
by De Mello and De Mello. M. hofmanni is very much smaller than any other 
described Microrhopalodina. This species is like M. inflata and unlike M. multi¬ 
nucleata and M. occidentis because the formation of the nuclear corona is 
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irregular and because its axostyles extend practically the full length of the 
body; but M . hofmanni resembles M. multinucleata and differs from both M. 
inflata and M. occidentis in having delicately staining anterior and recurvent 
portions of the axostyle. 

Both the sketches and the descriptions by De Mello and De Mello indicate 
that their specimens have been insufficiently stained to show the true nature 
and relationship of the axostyles. The fact that there is a lack of close associa¬ 
tion between the nuclei and the axostyles in the interkinetic stage does not 
prove, as De Mello and De Mello have assumed, that there is no relationship 
between the two organelles. In 0. notabilis (text fig. A, fig. 4) an even greater 
separation between the nucleus and the axostyle is present in interkinesis, but 
during mitosis the association is equally as close as in the other oxymonads. 
De Mello and De Mello state that they have pictured all of the mitotic figures 
that they found. Very little information on mitotic behavior can be gained 
from so small a number, but none of their specimens deviated from the 
scheme of division described for oxymonads on page 92. 

Since diploid arrangements of chromatin granules are of common occur¬ 
rence in the early prophase nucleus of the Oxymonadinae, the diploid granules 
which De Mello and De Mello have reported as dividing centrioles cannot be 
accepted as such. The scarcity of dumbbell-shaped karyosomes is undoubtedly 
correlated with the scarcity of mitotic figures because division of that organelle 
(see above, p. 88) takes place either during the prophase or late reorganiza¬ 
tion in all the subfamily. 

The “cerclet of anterior flagella” which is described by De Mello and De 
Mello is evidently a schematized representation of disrupted fibers of the 
holdfast. These would not be present, as they have reported truly, on sessile 
forms; but it is unlikely that the number of fibrils would be 6 or any other 
constant number. 


Barroella Zeliff 

Kirbyella Zeliff, 1930, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:740 (type species, K . zeteki ); Cleveland, 1934, 
Mem. Amer. Acad. Arts Sci., 17:303; Duboscq and GrassS, 1934, Arch. Zool. exp. g§n. 
75:635; Kirby, 1937, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 41:205; De Mello and De Mello, 1944, 
Anais de Instituto de Medicina Tropical, 1:217. 

BarroeUa Zeliff, 1944, J. ParasitoL, 30:275. 

Diagnosis. —Multinucleate Oxymonadinae; body varying from subspheroidal to pyriform 
to irregular elongate forms; length (median) 75(27-224)/*; width 34(11-80)/*; range in 
medians of nuclear numbers 7-24; range in extremes of nuclear numbers 2-114; nuclei 
spherical to ovoid, chromatin massed against nuclear membrane or in granular reticulum; 
karyosome surrounded by a halo; nuclei scattered throughout the body in mature animal; 
axostyles slender with delicately staining anterior portion and deeply staining recurvent 
portion, tortuously looped, much longer than the body; nuclei and axostyles rarely equal in 
number; immature animals similar to Microrhopalodina; with solitary anterior corona 
formation of nuclei; axostyles usually shorter than the body; axostyles and nuclei rarely 
equal in number; the immature animals originating by serial budding from larger animals, 
distinguished by multiple corona formation; each corona representing a unit which is 
similar to Microrhopalodina in the structure and arrangement of its component axostyles 
and nuclei and which is the end product of a modified anterior post-telophase migration of 
the nucleus; pellicular symbionts significant for differentiation of species. 
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Z eliff ’s (1930) definition of the genus did not include recognition of the 
immature subspheroidal forms nor the irregular, elongate shapes. Studies of 
mitosis show that the origin of the axostyle is exactly the same as that of 
Oxymonas and it is only the heavily stained recurvent portion that originates 
from a “co mm on point at the tip of the rostellum or at the tip of the organism 
when this organelle is absent.” The axostyles are not always more numerous 
than the nuclei, as he stated, but may be the same or less in number. Through¬ 
out the subfamily, the size of the karyosome proportionate to that of the 
nucleus has served as a means of differentiating species, and this is too nar¬ 
rowly limiting a character to serve for distinguishing genera as Zeliff (1930) 
has used it in Barroella. 

Duboscq and Grasse (1934) surmised that Kirbyella (= Barroella) should 
be placed in synonymy with Microrhopalodina, but I have retained the dis¬ 
tinction of the two genera for the reasons stated on page 96. The granular 
cytoplasm, the yellowish colored spherules, the wood particles enclosed in 
vacuoles, the blepharoplast-fiagella complex and the variability in the shape 
of the body and of the rostellum in the multinueleate Barroella find their 
counterparts in the uninucleate Oxymonas . In both genera, each nucleus is 
associated with two blepharoplasts, each of which supports a pair of flagella. 
In Barroella, the presence of flagella is limited to the motile period, but that 
limitation is also evident in 0. dimorpha . The overgrowth in length of the 
prominent, deeply stained, recurvent portion of the axostyle in Barroella is 
similar to the development of 0. notabilis . In both, the customarily close 
association of the nucleus with the shoulder of the axostyle is lost. In 0. nota- 
bilis, the nucleus is situated at the base of the rostellum and the shoulder is in 
the mid-region of the hody. In Barroella, the positions are reversed. By these 
comparisons, it is demonstrated that the seemingly haphazard arrangement 
of the components of Barroella fits readily into the orderly, morphological 
pattern established for the uninucleate Oxymonas . 

Since De Mello and De Mello (1944) only quoted Zeliff (19306) and added 
nothing to the latter’s statements, comment on their report is unnecessary. 

Barroella zeteki Zeliff 
Kirby ella zeteki Zeliff, 1930, Amer. J. Hyg., 11:740. 

Barroella zeteki Zeliff, 1944, J. Parasitol., 30:275. 

Type kost.—Calcaritermes brevicollis Banks. Panama. 

T-121. Barro Colorado. (Xenosyntype slide TP-57:5.) 

Diagnosis .—Body spheroidal to pyriform to irregular elongate in shape; length 56(35- 
100)/*; width 30(15-60)^ (Zeliff); nuclear numbers 8(2-12) (Cross); nucleus round, 
diameter (Zeliff); chromatin massed in heavy granules against the nuclear membrane; 
karyosome Tound, surrounded by a halo, centrally situated; in mature form, nuclei never 
doBely associated with axostyle but scattered throughout the body; K/N = 2/3; H/K = 1/3; 
axostyle slender, as long as body; recurvent portion of axostyle long and deeply stained; 
pellicular symbionts consisting of very small rods, often absent or difficult to see. 

The nuclei of Barroella zeteki and B. coronaria are very different. In the 
former, large granules of chromatin are massed against the nuclear membrane 
and the ratio of K/N=2/3. In the latter the granules appear in a reticulum 
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and the ratio of K/N is 1/3. The maximum number of nuclei reported for 
B. zeteki is only one-half the median number of nuclei for B. coronaria. There 
is a correspondingly smaller number of axostyles in the former and the re¬ 
current portions of the axostyle are less constantly looped and contorted. Its 
pellicular symbionts are very small rods, and those of B. coronaria are long 
spirochaetes and curved rods. 

Moundlike rostella are usually present on the subspheroidal, Microrho- 
palodina-like forms. There is little question but that these originate by serial 
budding, as has been illustrated for B. coronaria (pi. 15, figs. 102-105). One 
specimen of this form was found in which the blepharoplasts could be distin¬ 
guished with difficulty, but they occurred in the number and position charac¬ 
teristic of oxymonads. In agreement with what was reported by Zeliff (19305), 
no blepharoplasts were seen in the mature forms after the nuclei had left their 
earlier anterior position. 

A uninucleate oxymonad, 0. ovata, has also been reported as occurring in 
Calcaritermes 5 revicollis and its nucleus is very similar to that of B. zeteki. 
It is not illogical that u nin ucleate forms of B. zeteki might originate by bud¬ 
ding in the same manner as the Microrhopalodina-like forms do. The axostyle 
in 0. ovata is not the complex organelle seen in B. zeteki, but this might be 
attributed to immaturity. The pellicular symbionts of 0. ovata occur occasion¬ 
ally as small patches of large diplococci. There is some uncertainty about the 
symbionts of B. zeteki because the stain was unfavorable for their study. 
Apparently, this species is covered with very small rods, and, infrequently, 
large mono- and diplococci occurred as cytoplasmic parasites. It seems desir¬ 
able to maintain the uninucleate form, 0. ovata, as a distinct species either 
until division forms have been discovered in which uninucleate animal s similar 
to 0. ovata are derived from Barroella or until a sufficient number of inter¬ 
mediate forms have been found to bridge the differences now existing between 
them. Either event would prove the immaturity of 0. ovata and place it in 
synonymy with B. zeteki. 

Barroella coronaria sp. nov. 

Type host.—Neotermes howa var. mauritiana Sjostedt, Mauritius. 

T-4522. (Syntype slides TP-3201:11, 59, 85, 94E.) 

Diagnosis .—Multinucleate; body spheroidal to ellipsoidal, often irregular; length 
(median) 94.7 (27-223.7)/t; width (median) 37(10.7-80.3)^; nuclear numbers (median) 
24(4-114) ; nucleus spheroidal; diameter (median) 4.7(3.3-6.7)^; chromatin in granular 
reticulum; karyosome round, diameter (median) 1.3(0.67-2.3)^; slightly excentric; sur¬ 
rounded by a halo; K/N = 1/3; H/K = 1/2; axostyle slender, anterior portion delicately 
stained; recurrent portion deeply stained, long, and contorted; shoulders of axostyles not 
in close association with nuclei; the numbers of axostyles infrequently equivalent to that 
of the nuclei; pellicular symbionts consisting of thick, curved rods, about 7/4 long, and 
spirochaetes mostly about 7/4 in length, but some over 9/4 long. 

The measurements are based on 51 animals. A special study of the morphol¬ 
ogy of B. coronaria is given on pages 81-82, and its differentiation from B. 
zeteki is discussed with the latter species. 
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SUMMARY 

1. A systematic account of the flagellate subfamily Oxymonadinae is pre¬ 
sented. Proboscicliella Kofoid and Swezy is placed in synonymy with Micro - 
rhopalodina Grassi and Foa. The flagellate of Rugitermes panamae that was 
described as Oxymonas panamae by Zeliff (1930) is considered to be 0. pedi- 
culosa Kofoid and Swezy. The flagellate of Kalotermes perezi that was incor¬ 
rectly identified with 0. panamae by Zeliff (1930) is given a new name, 0. 
caudata . 0. ovata Zeliff of Calcaritermes emarginicollis is separated from 0. 
ovata of Calcaritermes brevicollis and is described as a new species, 0. rotunda . 
Proboscidiella kofoidi Kirby is considered to be the same as Microrhopalodina 
multinucleata (Kofoid and Swezy). 

2. Observations have been made on twenty-three of the twenty-seven species 
that are listed. Most of Zeliff’s species are retained, but for the diagnoses it 
has been necessary to give additional characteristics and to substitute less 
variable ones for those he used. 

3. Detailed cytologieal studies were made of 0. grandis Cleveland, 0 . mega - 
karyosoma, sp. nov., 0. notabilis, sp. nov., and Barroella coronaria sp. nov. 

4. The holdfast is composed of minute fibrils which anchor the animal to the 
chitinous intima of the gut in much the same fashion as small rootlets twine 
among the interstices of a roughened rock surface. The rostellum is not an 
“extensile and retractile” organelle, but is long or short in a passive growth 
adaptation to the requirements of its environment. 

5. Tests for volutin in the cytoplasmic spherules were negative. The Feulgen 
test gave positive reactions for the karyosome and negative reactions for the 
cytoplasmic spherules, for the intranuclear spindle, and for the cytoplasmic 
parasites, Sphaerita. 

6. In Oxymonas, the nuclear matrix typically maintains a continuous associ¬ 
ation of the nucleus and the axostyle from the latter’s origin to its dissolution. 
In Barroella the association is maintained only until the close of the corona- 
forming period. Since there is evidence that a modification of the amorphous 
nuclear matrix is identical with the structures formerly called “axostyle 
sleeves,” the term “matrix sleeve” has been preferred. 

7. The mitotic pattern characteristic of the Oxymonadinae has been outlined 
on the basis of mitotic studies of 0. grandis Cleveland, 0. megakaryosoma sp. 
nov., 0. notabilis, sp. nov., and Bawoella coronaria sp. nov. 

8. The intranuclear spindle is not a bar. Approximately paralleling fibers 
are added to an originally short, slender strand. The fibers are increased in 
number, compacted, and lengthened until a heavy, fibrous, cablelike structure 
results in the telophase. In company with the chromosomal fibers, it forms a 
bulging, cylindrical, intranuclear, achromatic figure. The intranuclear spindle 
either stains faintly or not at all with Delafield’s haematoxylin. 

9. Cleveland’s report of the absence in 0 . grandis of a karyosome requires 
modification, because it is present transiently, during the late telophase and 
late reorganization of the daughter nuclei. The intranuclear spindle does not 
originate from the karyosome, for that organelle disintegrates either at the 
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close of late reorganization of the nuclei or during the prophase. The presence 
of more than one karyosome is an early aspect of its disintegration. An aggre¬ 
gation of chromatin granules around the degenerating intranuclear spindle 
in the telophase forms the new karyosome, and since the response of the karyo¬ 
some to the Feulgen reaction is positive, it is unlikely that the spindle con¬ 
tributes much, if anything, to its formation. 

10. The anterior post-telophase migration of the nucleus, preceding plasmot- 
omy, that was reported for Oxymonas minor has been observed in 0 . grandis, 
0 . megakaryosoma, and 0 . notabilis, and was figured previously for Micro- 
rhopalodina as well. In uninucleate oxymonads, this return of the nucleus to 
its interkinetic position before cytokinesis precludes the assumption of trans¬ 
verse fission which is otherwise implied by later division figures. Consequently, 
the presence of longitudinal cytokinesis which is an essential characteristic of 
the Mastigophora is established. In Microrhopalodina the illustrations sup¬ 
posedly demonstrated cytoplasmic fission without an accompanying mitosis. 
The fact of anterior migration of the nucleus, however, explains this seemingly 
aberrant behavior as normal cytokinesis which has only been delayed until 
after the daughter nuclei, which resulted from division in the posterior region 
of the body, have returned to their former interkinetic position at the base of 
the rostellum. In the normal cytoplasmic fission of uninucleate oxymonads, the 
delay results in animals that appear temporarily as binucleate specimens, and 
it is logical to suppose that true binucleate oxymonads can result if the period 
is extended indefinitely. From this it may be seen that Connell’s hypothesis 
that multinucleate oxymonads originated by means of delayed cytokinesis in 
uninucleate animals assumed in addition the presence of nuclear migration. 
The actual existence of anterior post-telophase migration of the nucleus pre¬ 
ceding plasmotomy makes the assumption unnecessary and consequently 
increases the plausibility of the theory. 

11. The spectacular localization of numerous coronas of nuclei throughout 
the body of Barroella coronaria is the result of a modified anterior post¬ 
telophase migration of the nuclei. A tendency to migration following the telo¬ 
phase is retained, but the excessive number of nuclei makes the formation of 
a solitary corona in the limited region at the base of the rostellum impossible. 
Multiple corona formation at numerous points throughout the body is sub¬ 
stituted, and the variation serves by force of numbers to accentuate the pat¬ 
tern of behavior and to strengthen the postulate that cytoplasmic division is 
preceded by an anterior post-telophase migration of the daughter nuclei in all 
of the Oxymonadinae. 
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PLATES 


All drawings were made with a camera lucida and reduced by one-third in 
the reproductions. The sketches were made from smears except where it is 
stated that they were made from sections. Unless otherwise stated, all sketches 
of entire animals are shown at a magnification of x 550 and all detail drawings 
of nuclei at x 1540. J. B. Cross, delineator. 

Abbreviations for methods of preparation: C, Champy’s fluid; D, Delafield's 
haematoxylin; E, eosin; F, acid fuchsin; FI, Flemming’s fluid; H, Heidenhain’s 
haematoxylin; Holl, Hollanders solution; R, Regaud’s haematoxylin; S, Schau- 
dinn’s fluid; Z, Zenker’s fluid. 



PLATE 3 
Oxymonas grandis 

Pig. 1. Prophase: detail of nucleus in fig. 2. 

Pig. 2. Entire: prophase; nucleus migrating toward posterior; recurrent 
portion of axostyle forming a loop in cytoplasmic protuberance. Prom Neo- 
termes dalbergiae. Holl-H. 

Fig. 3. Prophase: early spindle. Prom N. tectonae. S-H. 

Pig. 4. Prophase: early spindle. Prom N. tectonae . S-H. 

Pig. 5. Prophase: detail of nucleus in fig. 6; early spindle and concentric 
membranes on nucleus. From N. dalbergiae. 

Pig. 6. Entire: prophase; nucleus situated posteriorly; axostyle degenerat¬ 
ing. S-H-P. 

Pig. 7. Late prophase: early intranuclear spindle with tubular poles; one 
blepharoplast. Prom N. dalbergiae. Holl-H. 

Pig. 8. Entire for fig. 7: degenerating axostyle and holdfast; nucleus per¬ 
pendicular to earlier orientation. 
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PLATE ft 
Ojymonat . grand us 

Pig. 19. Holdfast attachment to the chit in ous lining of the tennitc gut; 
anterior and recuivent poitions of the axostyle. Prom A", dallitrguu. {Sections. 
K-D-E. 

Pig. 20. Plasmolysis: initiated by splitting of rostellum; old holdfast still 
functioning but new growth has replaced almost all of the older structures in 
the rostellum. Prom A T . dalberyiae. S H. 

Pig. 21. Early reorganization of nucleus carrying remnant of old cablelike 
portion of spindle. Prom N. dalbergme . S-ll. 

Pig. 22. Post-telophase anterior migration of the nuclei. See fig. 21 for detail. 
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PLATE 7 
O.iymotms grandis 

Fig. 23. Rcoiganization period: arrowhead tip on axostyle, indicating im¬ 
maturity. From A. dalberaiae. 8-H-F. 

Figs. 24 and27. Telophase: hinuelente preceding plasmotomy; nokaiyosome 
lmt numerous clumps of ohiomntm. From A T . tertonar. 8-H. 

Fig. 25. Detail of nucleus of fig. 23; large karyosome present. 

Fig. 26. Extraordinary looped growth of reeurvent portion of axostyle fibers 
into cytoplasmic protuberance. From X. dalbergiae. Holl-H. 

Fig. 27. flee notation for fig. 24. 

Fig. 23. Reorganization of nucleus; karyosome present. From X. teciotuie. 
flection. Holl-II. 

Fig. 29. Anterior nucleus of fig. 30. 

Fig. 30. Late plasmotomy. Contrast this dwarf with the giant in fig. 26. From 
A", dalbergiae. S-H. 

Fig. 31. Plasmotomy: earlier than fig. 30; many fiphaerita. From N . dab 
berguic . S-IL 

Fig. 32. Anterior nucleus in fig. 31. 
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PLATE 8 

Pigs. 33, 34, 36, Orymonas grand i 9 
Figs. 35, 37, 38, 0.iymona<t meg alary osoma 

Fig. 33. Post telophase anterior migration of nuclei; nuelear matrix; modi¬ 
fied aironhead foimation of axostyles; dividing rostellum. From X. dalbergiae. 
S-H-F. 

Fig. 34. Nucleus and matrix of fig. 33. Central splotch is probably remnant 
of eai lier karyosome. 

Fig. 35. Beoignnization stage; nei\ rostellum forming; old holdfast present. 
From Ghjptotr) me<t sp. nov. 8 H. 

Fig. 36. Cross section of gut of A T . dalberqute: frequent and peculiar ar 
rangement of protozoans. Oiymonas may be lecognized its spheiules, 
Caduena In its much coiled paiabasal, Calonymphn by its sheafiike clustering 
of axostyles, Deiet>covina and Foauia by then small size and central position, 
v 63, but protozoans drawn larger for clarity. Fl-R. 

Fig. 37. Early plasmotoray: dwarf, rostellum splitting and anowhead tips 
on axostvles. 8 II. 

Fig. 38. Plasmotomy: giant; four nucleate animal; contrast with figure 37. 

8 H. 
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PLATE 9 

Oiymona s nu yalat yosoma si), nov. fiom Glyptotn m<s sp. nov. 

Fig. 09. Detail ot axostyle shoulder, bleplmioplast airaugement, and nucleus. 
Fl-R. 

Fig. 40. Detail of axostyle shoulder and nucleai matrix, x 1340. H-H. 

Fig. 41. Piophase: eaily spindle; ehiomatin massing at equator. S-H. 

Fig. 42. Piopliase: no kaiyosome, but clumps of dark-staining material 
which are possibly its remnants. S-H. 

Fig. 43. Abnormally broad rostellum showing cytoplasmic libers as reeurvent 
portion of axostyle. S-IL 

Fig. 44. Entiie: foi fig. 41; unusual anterior position for prophase nucleus. 

Fig. 45. Proplia«e: earlier than fig. 41; karyosome in two clumps; nucleus 
in same position as in fig. 44. S-H. 

Fig. 40. Prophase nucleus: kaiyosome breaking up; two small granules with 
halo. Fl-R. 

Fig. 47. Entiie: usual position of posteriorly migrating prophase nucleus; 
axostylo largely degenerated. S-H. 

Fig. 48. Prophase: nucleus of fig. 47, with delicate, amorphous nuclear 
matiix. 

Fig. 49. Propliase: nucleus showing degeneration ol‘ dark-staining clumps to 
give discrete grannies. S-H. 

Fig. 50. Anaphase: cablelike portion of spindle; no karyosome; continuous 
matrix for nucleus and axostyle; young axostvle with anlagen of anterior and 
reeurvent jjortions situated along the peripheral boundary of the nuclear 
matrix. 
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PLATE 10 

Oxy monos megal'aryobma sp. nov. from Glyptotcrmrs sp. nov. 


Fig. 31. Late anapliase: eablelike portion of spindle much arched; karyo- 
some-like bodies with chromatin massed at either pole; axostvles along the 
peripheral boundary of the nuclear matrix. Compare with fig. 12. S-H. 

Fig. 52. Metaphase: chromatin massed at equator, forming a girdle; nuclear 
matrix distinct. Fl-R. 

Fig. 53. Telophase: unequal division of the nuclear substance between the 
two daughters; distal polar view' of the larger nucleus. S-H. 

Fig. 54. Trinueleate animal w r ith only two axostyles. S-H. 

Fig. 55. Trinueleate animal: post-telophase anterior migration of nuclei pre¬ 
ceding plasmotomy; no cytoplasmic* spherules. S-H. 

Fig. 56. Telophase: fibrillar nuclear matrix with posterior nucleus in addi¬ 
tion to amorphous matrix surrounding both nuclei. Fl-R. 
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PLATE 11 

Oxymonat* notabihi* sp. nov. from Xeotermes howa 

Pig. 57. Prophase: nucleus and accompanying eJear area with fibious bound¬ 
ary; probably an elongation of amorphous nuclear matrix. Z-E. 

Pig. 58. Prophase: very early spindle; distinct nuclear matrix. S-IL 

Pig. 59. Entile: prophase; see fig. 57. 

Pig. 60. Prophase: tubulai achromatic figure; chromatin massed at equator; 
achromatic figure occupies only a small fraction of nuclear volume. Compare 
with fig. 66. S-II. 

Pig. 61. Prophase: later than fig. 60; karyosome piesent; cablelike portion 
of spindle arched. Z-E. 

Pig. 62. Entire: nucleus in usual late prophase position. Pig. 61 gives detail. 

Pig. 63. Early anaphase: matrix contmuous for nucleus and axostyle; axo 
styles attached to poles of intranuclear spindle by fibrils. Fl-E. 

Pig. 64. Entire: usual anaphase position for nucleus; orientation parallels 
long axis of body; fig. 63 gives detail. 

Pig. 65. Late prophase: cablelike poition of intianuclear spindle. 8-H. 

Fig. 66. Metaphase: cablelike portion of spindle much arched; typical, 
massed chromatin girdle; definite anlagen of axostyles; distinct nuclear matiix. 
Compare with figs. 58 and 60. S-H. 

Pig. 67. Entire: anaphase nucleus located more anteriorly than usual. H-H. 

Pig. 68. Anaphase: detail of nucleus in fig. 67. 

Pig. 69. Anaphase: an intermediate stage between the nuclei of figs. 66 and 
68. Z-E. 
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PLATE 12 

Otipnonas nntahihh bp. nov. fiom Xeolcrnus hoira 

Fig*. 70. Entire*: eaily telophase; polar axis of nucleus perpendicular to long 
axis of the body. S H. 

Fig. 71. Telophase: fibiil joining axostyle to anterior pole of intranuclear 
spindle. IS-H. 

Fig. 72. Telophase: cablelike poition of spindle shoeing torsion similar to 
fig. 13, of O. yrandis. SS-H. 

Fig. 73. Early telophase: detail of nucleus of fig. 70; torsion of cablelike 
portion of spindle. 

Fig. 74. Entire: binucleate, both nuclei in anaphase stage; atypical position 
for anaphase. II. 

Fig. 7o. Detail for fig. 74: two axostyles (half the usual numbei and more 
mature). Compare with fig. 03. 

Fig. 76. Entire: usual position of the nucleus at this stage; see fig. 72 for 
detail. 

Fig. 77. Metaphase: binucleate; 's oung axostyles for one nucleus; typical 
position and orientation of nuclei. ft-H. 

Fig. 78. Entire: binucleate in anaphase stage; only half the usual number 
of axostyles. fl-H. 

Fig. 79. Entire: telophase, but nucleus not perpendicular to long axis of 
body; degenerating axostyle. S H. 

Fig. 80. Detail of nucleus of fig. 79: telophase stage; daughter nuclei sepa¬ 
rated by considerable length of cablelike portion of spindle. 
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PLATE 13 

Oxymonas notabiliz sp. nov. from Nt oteymes howa 


Fig. 81. Detail of left nucleus in fig. 85 : cablelike poition of spindle present; 
anterior and recurrent portions of axostyle evident; definite matrices for 
nucleus and axostyle. 

Fig. 82. Entire: post-telophase anterior migration of nuclei; cablelike por 
tion of spindle joins nuclei; tuo blepharoplast granules barely detectable at 
axostyle shoulder. 940. tt-H. 

Fig. 83. Entire: post telophase anterior migration of nuclei; nuclei are more 
mature than in fig. 82, having lost their old spindle fibers and having developed 
kaivosomes; old axostyle remarkably persistent. R-H. 

Fig. 84. Plasmolysis: late. S II. 

Fig. 85. Eaily plasmolysis, following post-telophase anterior migration of 
the nuclei. 8-H. 

Fig. 86. Early plasmolysis of a fi-nucleato animal. (Vmipaie with fig. 31, 0. 
(Irandm. Z B. 

Fig. 87. Looping of recurvent poition of axostyle into cytoplasmic protuber¬ 
ance; retracted axostyle shoulder. R-H. 

Fig. 88. Very young animal in which the axostyle matrix approaches the ap¬ 
pearance of the ‘'axostyle sleeve’ 1 described by Kofoid and Ruczv. R-H. 

Fig. 89. Post-telophase anterior migration of the nuclei. R-H. 

Fig. 90. Detail of left nucleus of fig. 89: sharply defined matrix for axostyle; 
anterior and recurvent portions of axostyle. 
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PLATE 14 

Banoella co) ontt) ui sp. no\. tiom Keolei mes howa var. mauntiana 

Pig. 91. Entire: ptopliase nuclei in a somewhat anteiior position; old axo- 
stvles resoibed. 940. Pl-H. 

Pig. 92. Entire: giant; anapliase stage; old avostyles degenerating. Z H. 

Pig. 93. Prophase: detail of fig. 91; definite nucleai matiix and spindle foi- 
mation; achromatic figure occupying only a small pait of nuclear volume. 
> 2280. 

Pig. 94. Entire: metapliase; 25 nuclei in almost an identical kinetic stage; 
1 nucleus in inteikmetic condition; a few strands of old axostyle peisisting. 
x 940. Z-H. 

Pig. 95. Metaphase: chromatin massed to form equatoiial girdle; achromatic 
figure occupying most of the nuclear \olume; detail of nucleus from fig. 94. 
y 2280. 

Pig. 96. Entire: 68 nuclei in telophase, 3 in anaphase; 123 axostyles; many 
telophase nuclei accompanied by the typical combmation of flagella, blepharo- 
plasts, and axostyle. S H. 

Pig. 97. Detail of telophase nuclei from fig. 96; some of the flagella have 
been lost. 

Pig. 98. Detail of late anaphase nucleus in fig. 92. 

Pig. 99. Detail of eailier anaphase nucleus in fig. 92. 

Pig. 10U. Detail of axostyle, blepharoplasts, and flagella anangement in 
fig. 96. 

Pig. 101. Anaphase nucleus m fig. 96: definite nuclear matiix; cablelike 
portion of spindle. 
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PLATE 15 

Barroella coronaria sp. nov. from Xeotennes howa var. mauritiana 

Fig. 10 2. Plasmolysis: axostyles dragging across cytoplasmic connection 
between body and “bud.” S-H. 

Fig. 103. Reorganization: u M\crorliopalodind ,f stage, the final product of 
plasmolysis. S-H. 

Fig. 104. Plasmolysis in small animal, piodueing probably two animals 
similar to fig. 103. S-H. 

Fig. 105. Plasmolysis in larger animal, producing probably six animals 
similar to fig. 103. S-H. 

Fig. 106. Detail of nucleus, axostyle, blepharoplast, and flagella association 
from fig. 108. 

Fig. 107. Nucleus from animal similar to fig. 103: extraordinary elongation 
of karyosome. S-H. 

Fig. 108. Entire: modified post-telophase anterior migration of nuclei, re¬ 
sulting in the localization in whorls (or corona) of nuclei throughout the body. 
This is evidently only one stage earlier than fig. 105. Fl-H. 

Fig. 109. Entire: modified post-telopliase anterior migration of nuclei, in¬ 
dicated by the paralleling orientation of the young axostyles in an anterior 
direction; lecurvent portion of the axostyle stained dark. S-H. 

Fig. 110. Early telophase nucleus, showing the origin of the two axostyles 
along the boundary of the nuclear matrix and the sunounding cytoplasm. 
S-H. 
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PLATE 16 

Banoella coionaria sp. nov. from Xeotermes hoiva lar. mauntiana 
Figs.111-116 

Fig. 111. Detail of nucleus from fig. 112: accumulation of chromatin gran- 
ules around the cahlelike portion of the spindle, forming the karyosome. 

Fig. 112. Animal containing 91 axostvles and 114 nuclei (counting as 8 the 
4 incompletely divided nuclei). Almost all of the nuclei verify the condition 
shown in fig. 111. 8 H. 

Fig. 113. Detail of nucleus and axostyle from fig. 115. 

Fig. 114. Early metaphase: girdle not yet compacted; cablelike poition ot 
spmdle well developed; clnomosomal fibers evident. 8 H. 

Fig. 115. A modified post telophase anterior migration of nuclei; majonty of 
avobtyles oiiented toward the anterior, and less matuie than those seen in 
“corona” stage. S-H. 

Fig. 116. Early anaphase. fi-H. 

Diagnostic features and characteristic parasites of four Oxymonadinae, 
all drawn 550 > the measurement for the medians 

Fig. 117. Dry manat meqalcaryosoma sp. nov. from Glyptotermes sp. nov. 

Fig. 118. Ovymona .s notabilissi*. nov. from Xeotermes liowa . 

Fig. 119. Banoella coronai la sp. nov. from Xeotermes howa var. mauntiana . 

Fig. 120. Oxymonas giandis Cleveland from Xeotermes dalbergiae and Xeo¬ 
termes tectonae . 
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INDEX 

(Names of new species in boldface) 


Amoeba proteus, 85 
Arrowhead tip. See Immaturity 
Axostyle: in Oxymonas, 73, 75; locomotion 
and, 73; staining reaction, 75; ‘‘non¬ 
staining portion,” 75,80; “anterior por¬ 
tion,” 75; “recurvent portion,” 75, 83, 
117; shoulder, 75, 86, 87, 113; in 0. 
grandis, 75, 78, 86; arrowhead-shaped 
tip, 77, 88, 104; in 0. megakaryosoma, 

78, 79; in 0. notabilis, 79, 80, 81, 82, 
87,113; in Barroella coronaria, 81, 82, 
84; retractor and cytoplasmic fibers, 83, 
116,117,119; sleeve, 85, 86; in 0. gran¬ 
ulosa, 102; in 0. projector, 102; in O. 
caudata, 104,105; in 0. hubbardi, 110; 
in 0. di-undulata, 114 

Barbulanympha: nucleus, 90; spindle, 91 
Barroella: axostyle, 94,96,122; immaturity, 
96, 122; nuclei, 96; diagnosis, 121; 
rostellum, 122; spherules, 122; blephar- 
oplast-flagella complex, 122 
Barroella coronaria: life cycle, 81; host re¬ 
lationships, 81; variations, 81; rostel¬ 
lum, 81; axostyle, 81, 82, 87; holdfast, 
81; blepharoplast-flagella complex, 81, 
82,116; corona, 82; nuclear matrix, 82; 
karyosome, 82, 88; spherules, 82; pel¬ 
licular Bymbionts, 82; spirochaetes, 82; 
infestation, 115; diagnosis, 123 
Barroella zeteki, 81; diagnosis, 122; axo¬ 
style, 123; blepharoplasts, 123 
Blepharoplast, 75; in: Oxymonas notabilis, 

79, O. di-undulata, 114, Microrhopalo- 
dina inflata, 117, M. occidentis, 120; 
-flagella complex in: Oxymonas grandis, 
75, 87, 0. megakaryosoma, 78, 87, in 
Barroella coronaria, 81, 82, 116, Oxy¬ 
monas, 97, 98, 99, 116, 0. Cleveland!, 
106, 0. hubbardi 111; a diagnostic 
characteristic, 116 

Oaduceia kalshoveni, 72 
Calcaritermes brevicollis, 108,122 
emarginicollis, 109,124 
Oalonympha, 72 
Caionymphidae, 96,115 
Chxomidia, 70,77. See also Spherules 
Chromosomes: in species, 89, 91; chromatin 
granules in equatorial girdle, 90,92 
Cleveland, L. R., cited on Oxymonas grandis, 
71, 72, 73, 75, 76, 78, 84, 98 


Connell, F. H., cited on: Oxymonas dimor- 
pha, 71, 83, 88, 98, 111; spherules, 76, 
77, 79; multinncleate from uninucleate 
animals, 84 

Cryptotennes brevis, 106 
breviarticnlatus, 107 
dudleyi, 118 
havilandi, 96 
nocens, 95 

Cytokinesis, delayed, 85, 112 
Cytoplasmic fibers. See Axostyle 

Devescovina parasoma, 72 
Dinenympha, 93 
Dinenymphidae, 94 
Dinenymphinae, 94 
Diplonympha f oae, 96 

Ecdysis: nonfeeding period of, 70; Oxy¬ 
monas following, 71; O. dimorpha fol¬ 
lowing, 83 
Elodea, 73 
Eucomonympha, 90 

Flagella: locomotion and, 73; in: Oxymonas 
granulosa, 98,101, 0. di-undulata, 113, 
Microrhopalodina inflata, 117, M. mul- 
tinucleata, 120. See also Blepharoplasts 
Foaina nana, 72 

Glyptotermes from IJganda, 72, 78, 112 
barbouri, 107 
parvulus, 96 

Hexamastix, 72 

Holdfast, 73, 76; in: Oxymonas grandis, 76, 
86, O. megakaryosoma, 78,0. notabilis, 
80 

Holomastigotes, 93 

Host relationships: in Oxymonas grandis, 
71, 78, O. megakaryosoma, 78 

Immaturity: arrowhead-shaped tip indicat- 
ing, 77, 79,88,104; in Barroella, 96; in 
Microrhopalodina, 115,119 
Intima: value of, during ecdysis, 70, 76; 

spirochaetes bordering, 76 
Intranuclear spindle: in Oxymonas grandis, 
71; in 0. granulosa, 83; in O. notabilis, 
89, 91; from astral rays, 89; cablelike 
portion of, 90, 91, 92; origin, 92; a 
diagnostic characteristic, 94 
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Janicki, C., cited on: spherules in Oxymonas 
granulosa, 77, 101; kinesis, 83; intra¬ 
nuclear spindle, 83 

Kalotermes brouni, 113 
clevelandi, 105 
flavicollis, 72, 95,115,117 
hubbardi, 110 
jouteli, 108 
magninotus, 103 
minor, 71,110 
nigriceps, 103 
occidentis, 115,120 
perparvus, 102 
perezi, 104 
tabogae, 105 
tuberculatus, 86 
Kalotermitidae, 67 

Karyosome in: Barroella coronaria, 82, 88; 
Oxymonas barbouri, 100; O. brevis, 
100; O. megakaryosoma, 78, 79, 88, 89, 
113; O. parvula, 100; O. pediculosa, 
100 

Kinesis, in Oxymonas megakarysoma, 79 
Kirby, H., cited on: Microrbopalodina mul- 
tinucleata, 76, 83, 88; nuclear migra¬ 
tion, 84, 117; flagella in Oxymonas 
hubbardi, 111; mitosis in oxymonads, 
117 

Kirbyeila, 96,121,122. See also Barroella 
zeteki, 122 

Kofoid, C. A., and Swezy, O., cited on: axo- 
style sleeve, 72,85,86,102; concave sur¬ 
face of tip of rostellum, 76, retractor 
fibers, 83, 102, reproduction, 84, Oxy¬ 
monas projector, 102 

Localization. See Nucleus 
Locomotion, 73 
Lophomonadidae, 93 
Lophophora, 94 

Materials, 68; recording specimens, 68; 
smears, 68, 114; living specimens in 
darkfield illumination, 69, 73, 97, 98; 
methods of preparing gut sections, 69, 
72; serial slides, 70; Feulgen method, 
70, 88; distortion of specimens, 72; 
staining reaction, 75. See also Measure¬ 
ments 

Matrix sleeve. See Nuclear matrix 
Measurements: computation of, 68; length 
of body ratios, 68; karyosome-halo ra¬ 
tio, 69; difficulties, 100 
Metaphase girdle, 83 


Microrhopalodina: in synonymy -with Probo- 
sidiella, 96, 116; axostyle, 96, 116; 
diagnosis, 114; immaturity, 115; multi- 
nucleate, 115; blephaToplast-flagella 
complex, 116; rostellum, 117 

Microrhopalodina hofmanni: diagnosis, 
120; axostyle, 121; mitosis, 121; hold¬ 
fast, 121 

Microrhopalodina inflata; diagnosis, 117; 
life cycle, 117; blepharoplast, 117; fla¬ 
gella, 117 

Microrhopalodina multinucleata, 76; ros¬ 
tellum, 88; posterior migration of nu¬ 
cleus, 83,117; diagnosis, 118; axostyle 
shoulders, 118; pellicular symbionts, 
119; flagella, 119, 120; cytoplasmic 
fibers, 119; neuromotor system, 119; 
immaturity, 119; nuclear matrix, 119 

Microrhopalodina occidentis: axostyle, 118, 
120; diagnosis, 120; rostellum, 120; 
blepharoplasts, 120 

Mitosis: absence of, 77; in Microrhopalo¬ 
dina multinucleata, 83, 117; in multi- 
nucleate oxymonads, 84, 88, 93 

Morphology, special studies. See Barroella 
coronaria; Oxymonasgrandis; O.mega¬ 
karyosoma; O. notabilis 

Neotermes connexus, 95,101 
dalbergiae, 71,112 
erythraeus, 96 
howa, 79,113 

var. mauritiana, 81 
tectonae, 71,112 

Neuromotor system, 72, 86, 119 

Nuclear matrix: in species, 76, 78, 80; mat¬ 
rix sleeve, 76, 80; clear area, 83, 85; a 
halo, 83; surrounds nucleus, 85; at¬ 
tached at shoulder, 86, 119; origin of 
axostyle and, 86, 87 

Opisthomitus avicularis, 115 

Oxymonadidae, 94,96 

Oxymonadinae: geographical distribution, 
67, 71; diversification, 67, 74; varia¬ 
tion -within species, 67; evolutionary 
development, 67; uninucleate species, 
78, 97; mitosis, 83; genera, 95; diag¬ 
nosis, 95 

Oxymonas: after ecdysis in host, 71; dis¬ 
tribution, 71; locomotion, 73; flagella, 
73; axostyle, 73, 87, 88; cytoplasmic 
protuberances, 73; intracellular para¬ 
sites, 78; rostella, 93, 96; mitosis, 93; 
reproduction, 92; immaturity, 93; 
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representative morphology of, 97; 
diagnosis, 97; neuromotor system, 97; 
rostellum, 97, 98; blepharoplast-flagella 
complex, 97, 98, 99,116; key to species, 
100; evolutionary pattern in neuro¬ 
motor units, 112 

Oxymonas barbouri: karyosome, 100; diag¬ 
nosis, 107; cylica! development syn¬ 
chronized, 108 

Oxymonas brevis; karyosome, 100; diag¬ 
nosis, 106; comparison with: 0. minor, 
106, O. parvula, 106, 107, 0. gracilis, 
107 

Oxymonas caudata: axostyle, 101,104,105; 
diagnosis, 104; spirochaetes, 105 

Oxymonas clevelandi: axostyle, 101; hosts, 
105; diagnosis, 106; halo, 106; local¬ 
ization of symbionts, 106; comparison 
with O. hubbardi, 106; blepharoplast- 
flagella complex, 106 

Oxymonas dimorpha: life cycle, 71, 98; mi¬ 
totic figures of, 83; diagnosis, 111; 
rostellum, 111; nucleus compared, 111; 
spherules, 111; axostyle, 111; nuclear 
matrix. 111 

Oxymonas di-undulata: key to, 101; diag¬ 
nosis, 113; flagella, 113; axostyle 
sleeves, 114; blepharoplasts, 114; axo¬ 
style, 114; comparison with O. kirbyi, 
114 

Oxymonas gracilis: key to, 101; diagnosis, 
103; arrowhead-shaped tip on axostyle, 
104 

Oxymonas grandis: hosts, 71; life cycle, 71; 
intranuclear spindle, 71, 88, 90; rostel¬ 
lum, 72, 73, 77; external parasites, 72; 
cytoplasmic protuberances, 73; hold¬ 
fast, 73, 76; axostyle, 73, 75, 78, 86; 
blepharoplast-flagella complex, 75, 87; 
nuclear matrix, 76, 78, 86; nucleus, 77, 
78, 88; immaturity, 77, 100; spherules, 
77; pellicular symbionts, 77; spixo- 
chaetes, 77; host relationships, 78, and 
morphological modifications, 78; karyo¬ 
some, 88, 89,100; diagnosis, 112 

Oxymonas granulosa: axostyles, 83,88,102; 
intranuclear spindle, 83; nucleus, 89, 
102; comparison with Microrhopalo- 
dina, 95; flagella, 98, 101; spherules, 
101; karyosome, 102; spindle, 102; nu¬ 
clear matrix, 102 

Oxymonas hubbardi: key to, 101; diagnosis, 
110; comparison with O. clevelandi, 110, 
111; axostyle, 110; rostellum, 110; 
blepharoplast-flagella complex, 111 


Oxymonas jouteli: key to, 100; diagnosis, 
108; immaturity, 108; variability di¬ 
minished, 108 

Oxymonas kirbyi: key to, 101; diagnosis, 
105; matrix sleeves, 105; blepharo¬ 
plasts, 105; nuclear matrix, 105; size of 
nucleus, 105 

Oxymonas megakaryosoma: host, 72, 78; 
axostyle, 78, 79; comparison with O. 
grandis, 78 ff.; karyosome, 78, 79, 88, 
89,110,113; host relationships, 78, and 
morphological modifications from, 78; 
blepharoplast-flagella complex, 78, 87; 
rostellum, 78; holdfast, 78; nuclear 
matrix, 78, 80; rhizoplast, 79; nucleus, 
79, 90; spherules, 79; kinesis, 79; pel¬ 
licular symbionts, 79; spindle, 88, 90; 
diagnosis, 112 

Oxymonas minor: comparison with O. gran¬ 
dis, 71, and O. dimorpha, 71; nuclear 
migration in, 83, 84; key to, 101; diag¬ 
nosis, 110 

Oxymonas notabilis: host, 79; life cycle, 
79; immaturity, 79; blepharoplasts, 79; 
axostyle, 79, 80, 81, 100, and "non¬ 
staining portion,” 80; holdfast, 80; 
nuclear matrix, 80, 82; nucleus, 80; 
spherules, 80; pellicular symbionts, 80; 
spirochaetes, 80; binudeates in, 87; 
spindle, 89; diagnosis, 113; shoulder of 
axostyle, 113 

Oxymonas ovata: karyosome, 100; host, 
108; diagnosis, 109; comparison with 
O. rotunda, 109; with O. barbouri, 109 

Oxymonas panamae, 98,103,104 

Oxymonas parvula, 97; karyosome, 100; 
diagnosis, 104 

Oxymonas pediculosa: karyosome, 100; diag¬ 
nosis, 103 

Oxymonas projector: key to, 100; diagnosis, 
102; neuromotor system, 102,103; axo¬ 
style, 102; nuclear matrix, 102 

Oxymonas rotunda: key to, 100; diagnosis, 
109; comparison with O. ovata, 109, and 
with O. barbouri, 109 

Oxymonas snyderi: key to, 101; diagnosis, 
107; comparison with O. brevis, 107 

Paraneotermes simplicicomis, 111 

Parasites, in Oxymonas grandis: external, 
72; intracellular, 78 

Pellicular symbionts, 77: in Oxymonas gran¬ 
dis, 77, 79; in O. megakaryosoma, 79; 
in O. notabilis, 80; in Barroella zeteki, 
123 
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Planocryptotermes nocens, 118 
Post-telophase period, in Oxymonas grandis, 
75 

Proboscidiella, 95; in synonymy with Micro- 
rhopalodina, 116 
Hofmanni, 120 
kof oidi, 118 
multinucleata, 118 
occidentis, 120 

Protuberances, cytoplasmic; in Oxymonas 
grandis, 73: in 0. notabilis, 80 
Pseudotrypanosoma, 94 
Pyrsonympha, 93, 94 
flagellata, 93 
vertens, 93 

Pyrsonymphidae: diagnosis, 93; name cor¬ 
rected to, 94; chronological priority 
of, 95 

Pyrsonymphinae, 94,97 

Reproduction: refaunation, 71; historical 
account, 83; mitosis in species, 83, 92; 
production of multinucleate from uni¬ 
nucleate animals, 84, 85, 92; plasmo- 
tomy, 84, 85, 87, 88, 93; nuclear migra¬ 
tion in pTophase, 84, 85, 89, 90, 92; 
metaphase 84, 90, 92; anaphase, 84, 90, 
92; telophase, 84, 90, 91; interkinesis, 
87; in Oxymonadinae, 92. See also Nu¬ 
clear migration 
Reticulitermea flavipes, 93 
Retractor fibers. See Axostyle 


Rostellum: retraction of, 72, 73, 77,119; ia 
Oxymonas grandis, 72, 73; in Barroella 
coronaria, 81; in Microrhopalodina mul- 
trnudeata, 88 

Rugitermes panamae, 89,103,104 
kirbyi, 105 

Saccinobaculinae, 94, 97 
Sphaerita, 78 

Spherules: volutin not present in, 70; in 
Oxymonadinae, 70; in Oxymonas gran¬ 
dis, 77; in O. megakaryosoma, 79; in O. 
notabilis, 80; in Barroella coronaria, 82 
Spirochaetes, 76, 77 
Spirotrichonympha flagellata, 93 
Stephanonympha silvestrii, 72,96 

TriceTComitus, 72 
Trichomonadidae, 94 
Trichonympha, 90 

Urinympha, 90 

Variations in Oxymonadinae, 67; in Bar¬ 
roella coronaria, 81; in size, 99 
Volutin, 70, 77 

Zeliff, O. O., cited on: chromidia, 70, 77; 
intranuclear spindle, 83; nuclear migra¬ 
tion, 84; splitting of chromosomes, 90; 
size, 99; Oxymonas pediculosa, 103; 0. 
ovata, 109 
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GIGANTOMONAS HERCULEA DOGIEL 
A POLYMASTIGOTE FLAGELLATE 
WITH FLAGELLATED AND AMOEBOID PHASES 
OF DEVELOPMENT 

BY 

HAEOLD KIBBY 


INTRODUCTION 

The protozoologist V. A. Dogiel, traveling in British East Africa in 1914, 
examined the termite Hodotermes mossambicus for intestinal protozoa. He 
found a number of flagellates and published accounts of them in 1916,1917, 
and 1922. In 1934 and 1935 I examined many colonies of Hodotermitinae in 
Tanganyika Territory and various parts of South Africa. This report is an 
account of one of the flagellates, the only polymastigote that I observed. The 
other flagellates are hypermastigotes. In addition to the flagellates, there are 
sometimes present small amoebae and a species of Nyctothcnis. Dogiel re¬ 
ported a small trichomonad, Trichomonas macrostoma, in all specimens of 
Hodotermes mossambicus that he examined; but I did not find that flagellate. 

In his paper on the Tetramitidae (1916) Dogiel put different stages of the 
polymastigote flagellate, of which I am now giving an account, into two dif¬ 
ferent genera. He named the flagellated, nondividing form Gigantomonas 
herculea, and the amoeboid and dividing forms ilyxomonas polymorpha. A 
suggestion that Myxomonas and Gigantomonas are the same flagellate was 
published in a paper by Connell (1932). He thought it possible that the 
Myxomonas types represent only diriding and degenerating individuals of 
Gigantomonas herculea . My studies of living material in Africa convinced 
me that the amoeboid forms are not degenerating, but that they represent a 
phase in development that is as truly amoeboid as are comparable phases in 
Bimastigamoebagruberi and Tetramitus rostratus (Bunting, 1926; Hollande, 
1942). This phenomenon has not before been reported as such in a flagellate 
so complex as Gigantomonas herculea . 

Two protozoa are known in which, as a normal event in the life cycle, there 
is persistence of the paradesmose in a binucleate, amoeboid phase: Giganto¬ 
monas herculea and Bientamoeba fragilis. These species differ greatly from 
one another in many respects, and the evolutionary relationship between the 
two seems to be remote. Nevertheless, the feature in which they are similar 
probably has significance in relation to the systematic position of Bientamoeba, 
as I have brought out in a section of this paper. 

A fellowship from the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation made it pos¬ 
sible for me to collect the specimens. Assistance in the work in Africa was 
given by Margaret Thomson Kirby. Technical assistance in preparation of 
the material and in a preliminary survey of the slides was given by Dr. Joy 
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Barnes Cross. Many of tlie drawings were made by Mr. Carl M. Stover, Miss 
Eutli Abbott, and Mrs. Marietta Voge. The "Work Projects Administration 
made possible the translation of the Russian article by Dogiel, and grants 
from the Research Committee of the University of California furthered the 
work. The termites were determined by Professor A. E. Emerson. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The Hodotennitinae of Africa are differentiated into three veil-marked types, 
which have been assigned to different genera (Emerson, 1942). In North 
Africa, Anacanthotermes ochraceus is present. In East Africa there is Eodo- 
termes mossambicus. That species extends into South Africa, where Micro- 
hodotermes viator is also present. In both Eodotermes and Microhodotermes 
several other African species have been described, and subspecies have been 
differentiated, but Professor Emerson thinks that in Africa there may actually 
be only one species of each. The flagellates of Anacanthotermes, which corre¬ 
spond closely, if they are not identical, in several species of this genus of 
termites in Africa and Asia, are very different from those of Eodotermes and 
Microhodotermes . In its flagellate faunules, Anacanthotermes is markedly 
separated from the other two genera. Eodotermes mossambicus and Micro¬ 
hodotermes viator have flagellate faunules that are similar but not identical: 
some species of flagellates in both are the same, others closely related. My 
material, secured from many different localities in South Africa, probably 
contains a number of the types reported as species by Puller (1921). Even if 
there is a valid differentiation of the termites, however, they all—within each 
genus—appear to be identical in protozoan faunules. Oigantomonas herculea 
occurs in both Eodotermes mossambicus and Microhodotermes viator . 

Hodotermitinae live in a very different manner from Kalotermitidae. The 
latter usually occur in more or less sound dead wood, within which all forms 
live in the cavities they make; the termites feed on this wood, and no form 
except the winged adult ever normally occurs outside the wood. Hodotermi¬ 
tinae inhabit nests underground; from the nest cavity galleries extend to the 
surface of the ground, and the termites may penetrate the walls of houses 
built of mud bricks. The workers forage in the bright sunshine from the open¬ 
ings at the surface of the ground. They collect such objects as grass stems, 
fine twigs, and pine needles, which they take into the burrows; and they ingest 
fragments of this vegetable matter. 

The termites were collected either on the surface of the ground or by spad¬ 
ing off the small mound of loose earth that often covers the entrance of bur¬ 
rows, and that may contain some workers and soldiers. After collection, it was 
found necessary to make preparations with as little delay as possible. Kalo¬ 
termitidae could be put in closed containers with wood or paper and would 
often live indefinitely; after they had been placed four days or so on filter 
paper, division stages of the flagellates frequently resulted. When hodo- 
termitins were put in containers with dry grass and some moisture, the popula¬ 
tion of protozoa became much reduced within a day or so, and the termites 
lived only a few days. 
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The preparations were made on cover glasses, fixed in Schaudinn’s or 
Flemming’s fluid, and stored in alcohol until I returned to Berkeley, when 
they were stained in Heidenhain’s iron-haematoxylin or Delafield’s haema- 
toxylin. In addition, intestines were removed entire and fixed without opening 
them; these were subsequently sectioned and stained in the same manner as 
the cover-glass films. Studies of living material were made in the field. 

DOGIEL’S ACCOUNT OF GIGANTOMONAS HERCULEA 
AND MYXOMONAS POLYMORPHA 

(Pig. A, 1-9) 

Dogiel's article (1916) is in Russian and English. The latter section gives the 
report in abbreviated form; it is not a translation, but it is more than an ordi¬ 
nary summary. The r6sum6 of his account which I give here, in order to show 
how published knowledge of the flagellate stood for thirty years, is written 
from a translation of the Russian text. 

The preparations studied by Dogiel consisted mostly of films made directly 
from the contents of the intestine of Hodotermes mossambicns and fixed in 
Schaudinn’s fluid. In addition to making these, he emptied the contents of the 
digestive tract into Gilson’s, Schaudinn s, or Flemming’s fluid in test tubes, 
and made whole mounts and sections from the material that settled in the 
tubes. He did not report any observations on living material. 

Dogiel considered that the flagellated form to which he gave the name 
Gigantomonas herculea (fig. A, 1) greatly resembles Trichomonas, but is much 
larger, reaching a length of 60-70/4. At that time those Triehomonadinae of 
termites that reach even larger dimensions— Trichomonas termopsidis , Tricho¬ 
monas immsi, and Pseudotrypanosoma giganteum —were unknown. He be¬ 
lieved that the structures of Gigantomonas and Trichomonas are altogether 
comparable to one another, though that is not true, as I will bring out later in 
my own account. He found four free flagella, all of which as shown in Ms fig¬ 
ures are extended anteriorly; apparently, then, he compared these to the four 
anterior flagella of the trichomonad which he placed in the same paper in the 
subgenus Tetratrichomonas. These flagella were differentiated into one main 
flagellum, which is considerably longer than the whole body, and three very 
short accessory ones. He remarked upon*the difficulty of seeing the flagella 
in his preparations, and it is clear that he did not observe them as they 
actually are. 

He reported an undulating membrane which extends the full length of the 
body and is turned in a spiral. He described this membrane as not projecting 
above the surface of the body, but lying within a furrow, and thickening from 
its outer margin to its base. He designated the outer boundary as the marginal 
flagellum, which had no free terminal part. His observation of this structure 
led him to doubt the validity in Trichomonas of the differentiation of an inde¬ 
pendent chromatic basis (now known as costa), because in Gigantomonas he 
saw only a gradual thickening and intensification of staining, instead of a 
sharply differentiated structure. As I will show later, the structure which 
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he regarded, as the undulating membrane is the cresta, and the long free 
flagellum is the trailing flagellum, which under normal conditions follows the 
edge of the cresta. 

He observed the axostyle as a thick spindle-shaped structure, projecting 
for a distance of 20-30/* from the main body and covered in the projecting 
part by a thin plasmatic film. He believed it to be composed of numerous fine 
fibrils, and stated that it does not stain w ith Heidenhain's iron-haematoxylin. 
In one specimen the axostyle was found entirely enclosed in an amoeboid body, 
and there were no flagella (fig. A, 2). 

No division stages of the flagellated form named Gigantomonas herculea 
were found. Dogiel did not realize that he was observing these division stages 
in the amoeboid forms that he put into a separate systematic category as 
Myxomonas polymorplia. 

Dogiel stated that in Myxomonas polymorplia the amoeboid state, which is 
infrequent in Gigantomonas, has become constant, and the eytostome and free 
flagella are lost. He described a series of forms, designated as types A to F. 
These forms were not supposed to be differentiated genetically; he was merely 
separating different phases of the life history. 

Type A of If. polymorplia (fig. A, 3) is the form which, according to Dogiel, 
resembles Trichomonas most closely. Even more appropriately, he might have 
compared it directly with G . liercnlea, especially with the amoeboid, aflagellate 
specimen (fig. A, 2) which he had assigned to that species. Its size is compa¬ 
rable to that of G. herculea, and its shape, though ‘“amoeboid” in outline, is 
somewhat similar. The organelles of type A consist of a single nucleus, an 
undulating membrane, and an axostyle. The nucleus, by Dogiehs account, is 
at one end of the body, is large and spherical, and contains a linin network 
and chromatin concentrated in one large karyosome or two to five smaller ones. 
"With the nucleus is closely associated the anterior part of the undulating 
membrane which, he stated, resembles the membrane of Gigantomonas . He 
found a distinction between the two membranes in the structure of the exterior 
edge. In Myxomonas there are said to be more undulations and a supplemen¬ 
tary filament parallels the border filament. Dogiel compared these two fila¬ 
ments to the two filaments that had been described in the membrane of some 
trichomonads; he considered one of them to be a border flagellum, which in 
some circumstances becomes separated. He failed to make the correct inter¬ 
pretation of the relationship between this structure and the flagellar organiza- 


Pig. A. Gigantomonas liercuiea Dogiel from Hodotermes mossambicus. Diagrams copied 
from figures by Dogiel, 1916, labeled according to bis designation. 1. Gigantomonas her - 
culea . 'Hie supposed one long and three short anterior flagella aie the trailing flagellum that 
follows the edge of the cresta and the proximal parts of the three trne anterior flagella, 
the full length of which was not seen. 2. Amoeboid form of Q. herculea , with the axostyle, 
large cresta, and ingested particles. 3-9. Ifyxomonas polymorpha . 3.Type A.This is much like 
fig. 2, except that the core of the axostyle is deep-stained. 4. Type B. Similar to A except that 
no axostyle is shown. 5. Type C. Large amoeboid body, one nucleus, small cresta, which 
Dogiel called an undulating membrane. 6. Type D. Early division with spindle, no axostyle 
or cresta. 7. Type D. Later stage, with well-developed crestas. 8. Type E. Large amoeboid 
body. Two nnclei, each associated with a small cresta; no spindle. 9. Type P. Small body, 
with one nucleus and small cresta, supposed to originate from type E. These diagrams vary 
in the scale of magnification. f 
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tion lie liad found in G . herculea, which I will bring out later. The axostyle 
was reported to consist of a lighter peripheral layer and a black axis (after 
Heidenkain’s iron-kaematoxylin). It was always found entirely enclosed in 
the body. Dogiel stated that there are no anterior flagella, but he was not 
certain on this point. He reported his observation of two specimens, each of 
which had two black granules at the anterior end of the membrane, and in 
one of these two fine threads extended from a granule out of the body (his 
pi. 1, fig. 13). 

Dogiel described as type B of M. polymorplia (fig. A, 4) a form similar to 
type A but lacking the axostyle. In size type B is similar to the other form, 
but more small specimens occur. The membrane is more often coiled around 
the nucleus in one plane, as appears in the figure. The nucleus is said to lack 
a karvosome. Usually, as in type A, there are no food inclusions. 

Individuals of type C (fig. A, 5) are reported to vary greatly in size and 
shape. They have the appearance of large amoebae. There is a single nucleus 
and a very small undulating membrane; axostyle and flagella are absent. 
The form is further distinguished from the preceding ones in the structure 
of the protoplasm. There is an outer zone of ectoplasm, which may vary in 
thickness in different parts of the body, and appears radially striated. The 
nucleus possesses a large spherical or more often elongated karyosome. Dogiel 
regarded the undulating membrane as rudimentary in character. A second 
filament, paralleling the border filament, can be found in some preparations. 
Usually there are no food inclusions. Some specimens of this type have be¬ 
come rounded up, and the cytoplasm is filled with ehromidia that originate 
from the nucleus. He believed that these are forms preparing for encystment, 
and that their development is comparable to that of encysting phases of some 
“Trichonymphidae* 1 in the same Hodotermes. He did not, however, find defi¬ 
nite cysts with a cyst membrane. 

Type D consisted of the forms showing various stages of nuclear division. 
According to his account, a fibrillar, stainable spindle develops on the surface 
of the nucleus; thread-formed chromosomes appear within the nucleus; and 
after nuclear division the separated nuclei continue to be connected by the 
spindle (fig. A, 6,7), which elongates and sometimes becomes arched. In what 
he regarded as the early stages following this division (fig. A, 6), he observed 
no axostyle or undulating membrane. After the nuclei have returned to the 
resting condition, he stated, new undulating membranes begin to form. Dogiel 
found a series in growth of the membrane from a short filament closely applied 
to the nucleus to a structure as large as that in types A and B (fig. A, 7). 
Fission of the body separates the two nuclei with the corresponding undulat¬ 
ing membranes, and divides the spindle into two parts. Dogiel believed that 
the spindle gives rise to the axostyle of the type A flagellates, but that in some 
forms it is absorbed so that type B flagellates without an axostyle result. 
Type D specimens almost always contained many food inclusions, consisting 
of particles of wood and other vegetable matter. Numerous spores, probably 
of fungi, were often also present. 

Type E consisted of large amoeboid specimens with two nuclei (fig. A, 8). 
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Vlth each nucleus is associated a very small undulating membrane, and no 
persisting spindle is present. Dogiel found small rounded bodies (fig. A, 9) 
with nuclei and small membranes like those in type E, and believed that these, 
type F, resulted from the breaking up of type E individuals into balls of 
cytoplasm, some of which might contain nuclei and others not. 

Dogiel believed that type C, with a large amoeboid body, a single nucleus, 
and a small undulating membrane, represents the fundamental form of Myxo- 
monas polymorpha . These individuals may undergo nuclear division, and 
become binucleate amoebae of type E, in which two nuclei and membranes 
of the same sort as in type C are present; but he did not report division stages 
leading to that form. He stated that these binucleate amoeboid forms divide, 
becoming smaller and giving origin to type D, or under abnormal conditions 
they break up into balls, giving type F. He found a division series in type D, 
and the result of division is an individual of type A or type B. Dogiel thought 
that the last two types might be concerned in sexual reproduction, but he had 
no evidence for that opinion. 

My observations on the same flagellates, although not complete, have verified 
most of the descriptions that Dogiel gave, but since I have had more stages 
and have been able to work out more detail, a more plausible interpretation is 
now possible. That this is needed is obvious, in view of the way in which this re¬ 
markable flagellate has been misunderstood by protozoologists. 

OBSERVATIONS ON LIVING MATERIAL 

(Pig. B, 1—12 ) 

Upon examination of the gut contents of Hodotermes mossambicus near 
Mbeya in Tanganyika Territory I found, in addition to the hypermastigotes 
and a small amoeba, flagellated polymastigotes corresponding to Giganto¬ 
monas herculea and rather large amoeboid forms corresponding to what 
Dogiel described as Myxomonas pohjmorpka. 

The flagellated form, when unaltered, has a shape similar to that of many 
devescovinid flagellates. The body is elongate-oval in outline (fig. B, 1) and is 
circular in cross section. The axostyle is a refractile rod which extends beyond 
the posterior end of the body in a pointed spike. The cresta extends from the 
anterior end to near the posterior end, and it is turned in a spiral of about one 
gyre. It lies entirely within the cytoplasm, and it does not undulate; only 
the flagellum at the outermost edge undulates. At the anterior end is a mobile 
papilla along which the anterior flagella extend. 

The body changes shape readily and generally at once assumes an amoeboid 
form when placed in 0.67 per cent salt solution. "When a preparation is first 
made, one sees what appear to be small amoebae, many of which show a 
erenulated margin. After a few minutes the anterior flagella may appear and 
the organisms resolve themselves into typical flagellated Gigantomonas her¬ 
culea as described in the preceding paragraph. As the preparation gets older 
they revert to amoeboid forms. Close observation of the amoeboid fonns re¬ 
veals the clear area of the cresta, which is curved more or less in a circle. In 
many specimens there is no evident movement; in others a feeble undulation 
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of the trailing flagella within the cytoplasm or on the surface may be observed. 
The axostyle may be completely enclosed within the cytosome. These amoeboid 
forms of Gigantomonas (fig. B, 2, 3), which evidently are the result of ex¬ 
posure to an unfavorable environment, correspond to what Dogiel described 
as Type A of Myxomonas poly morph a. They are the forms that ai*e usually to 
be fovind in preparations, since alteration of form occurs rapidly. The anterior 



Fig. B. Gigantomonas horculea from Modotcnnes mossamlicus. Freehand sketches made 
from living mateiial, not drawn at the same relative magnification. Fig. 1 is on a larger scale 
than the others. 1. Flagellated form with posteriorly projecting axostyle. 2. Chcsta curved 
in anterior part of body, which has an amoeboid form. 3. Clear ectoplasm spread out in a 
thin layer against the cover glass. 4. Amoeboid form, which showed activity in drawing in 
parts of the body and changing shapo. This eventually drew up into a rounded form, in which 
the axo style trunk was curved and the cresta could be seen. 5-9. Forms assumed at intervals 
of a few minutes by the same amoeboid Gigantomonas . In 5 and 6 vacuoles are shown which 
contained a small, active flagellate. 10. A large amoeboid form with a broad, clear proto¬ 
plasmic zone showing many pseudopodial protuberances. This broad zone appeared on one 
side of many apparently normal specimens. 11. Amoeboid body containing three collapsing 
vacuoles, only one of which was evident at a time. 12. Amoeboid body containing eight col¬ 
lapsing vacuoles. Only one vacuole was seen to collapse at once, and there was generally a 
rather long interval before another one collapsed. Vacuole 4, however, remained expanded 
while three others formed and collapsed ; eventually vacuole 4 collapsed also. At ono edge 
an inclusion is being extruded. * 
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flagella are sometimes seen and sometimes not; that may be a consequence 
of the technique of preparation, or perhaps the flagella are cast off. 

The larger amoeboid forms (fig. B, 10) suggested the amoebae which I had 
observed a short time before in Cubiiermes sp. near Nairobi, and which have 
been described by Henderson (1941). There were some amoeboid forms which 
in size and activity resembled Endamoeba pelhicida, and others which sug¬ 
gested the larger amoebae of Cubitcrmcs — E. granola and E . lutea —in size, 
and were very sluggish in activity. As it was not possible to study in living 
material the state of nuclear development in these amoeboid forms, they can¬ 
not be fully correlated with the stained preparations, but there is no doubt 
that they belong in the life history of Gigantomonas herculea. The true 
amoebae found in the preparations were very small forms, not abundant, and 
present in only a few of the termites. They were very sluggish, with a “Umax 
type” of locomotion. 

Some of the smaller amoeboid forms showed in the cytoplasm slow stream¬ 
ing in various directions, much slow er than is usual in amoebae of the proteus 
type. Most of the larger amoeboid forms remained rounded up in the salt 
solution in which they were examined. Others were observed to change shape 
slowly. Long narrow processes now' and then appeared; often these seemed to 
be drawn out in locomotion, with their ends attached to the glass. Eventually 
some such processes snapped and the parts belonging to the cytosome were 
drawn in. Broad pseudopodia were slowly pushed out. One or more lobes were 
thrust out from various parts of the body; these gradually changed their 
outline and position, or were withdrawn (fig. B, 5-9). Often the changes were 
so slow that they could scarcely be watched, and practically no internal stream¬ 
ing could be seen. Some of the organisms showed a Umax type of locomotion, 
in limited degree, but this was not frequent or continuous enough to be alto¬ 
gether comparable to that of Endamoeba pellucida. 

In some of the amoeboid forms practically no ingested bodies were seen; 
others contained a number of long vegetable fibers and fragments of plant 
material. From one specimen a fiber was observed to be extruded. Small hyper- 
mastigotes were enclosed within vacuoles in one specimen. Some contained a 
8pJiacrita-\ike organism, and others had numerous larger structures in the 
cytoplasm, which evidently were the symbiote described below under the 
designation Ghl. 

In some specimens a clear zone of ectoplasm was conspicuous; in others, 
except in the region of forming pseudopodia, there was no part free from 
minute, refractile cytoplasmic granules. Often a clear area was especially 
prominent on one side, knobbed by short amoeboid processes (fig. B, 10). Rela¬ 
tively clear cytoplasm was sometimes spread out against the glass, and gran¬ 
ules in it were often arranged so as to form striations (cf. fig. A, 5). 

The peripheral cytoplasm of some specimens contained many vacuoles, and 
some of these were observed to enlarge and collapse. In one specimen (fig. B, 
12) eight vacuoles were seen to do this. Only one collapsed at a time, and there 
was a rather long interval before another did so. Apparently the same vacuole 
did not form again, since each one that collapsed appeared in a different part 
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of the body. One of those which eventually disappeared remained expanded 
while three others formed and collapsed. These collapsing vacuoles axe prob¬ 
ably not homologous with true contractile vacuoles; they are not constant in 
occurrence or number. 

STRUCTURE AND LIFE HISTORY 
The Flagellated Nondividdstg Fokm 
(PI. 17, fig. 1; pi. 18, figs. 2-6; pi. 19, figs. 7-8; pi. 20, fig. 11; fig. E, 1, 2) 

On slide preparations very few flagellated specimens of Gigantomonas her- 
culea are found in which the shape of the body is normal, because of the rapid 
alteration described above (p. 169). This is in marked contrast to the flagel¬ 
lates of the subfamily Devescovininae, and also to the hypermastigotes in the 
same material from Hodotermes mossambicus and Microhodotermes viator. 
The hypermastigotes on the same slides were in excellent condition, and served 
as an indicator of satisfactory technical procedure. G. herculea is more liable 
than most protozoa to changes in body form in the process of preparation of 
films, even though that is done as rapidly as possible. Dogiel’s method, which 
I did not use, of opening the gut and dropping the contents directly into fixa¬ 
tive may have preserved the body form better. 

The two specimens of G. herculea represented by figure 1, plate 17 and 
figure 5, plate 18, in which the body shape seems not to have been much altered, 
have lengths of 59 and 72/a and widths of 36 and 44/a. This agrees fairly well 
with Dogiel’s dimensions of 60-70/a x 30-35/a. In specimens with altered body 
form the dimensions of the cytosome are not very significant. The axostyle, 
cresta, and nucleus, however, can be measured accurately, even in such speci¬ 
mens. In fifteen specimens the ellipsoidal nucleus had a length of 7 to 12/a, a 
width of 5 to 8/a. In ten specimens the anteromedial edge of the cresta had a 
length of 13 to 18/a, the posteromedial edge 49 to 60/a, and the external edge 
80 to 94/a. The length of trunk of the axostyle, from the posterior end of the 
nucleus, ranged from 53 to 71/a. 

At the place of origin of the anterior flagella a small protuberance is often 
seen (pi. 17, fig. 1), but it is not so prominently developed as the papilla 
usually is in devescovinids. There are three anterior flagella, which are fine 
and long. In six specimens in which they were seen distinctly they ranged in 
length from 50 to 95/a. Dogiel saw the three slender anterior flagella, but he 
did not observe their full length. He stated that he had observed them only 
in fixed animals where they were greatly twisted and curled up, so he gave 
no measurements. 

The trailing flagellum originates near the anterior end and rims posteriorly 
at the surface of the body, usually more or less parallel to the peripheral edge 
of the cresta (pi. 17, fig. 1; pi. 18, fig. 3). It does not, however, appear to be 
consistently attached to that edge of the cresta; its contact with the cresta is 
transitory. When the position of the cresta is shifted and it is turned around 
the anterior end (pi. 18, fig. 5), the trailing flagellum goes with it, so there is 
obviously a close relationship; and in living material the flagellum is on the 
surface of the body along the edge of the cresta. In most of the fixed material 
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the contact is broken, and as in the Devescovininae the separation takes place 
much more readily than it usually does in the undulating membrane of 
Trichomonas. Separation was complete in Dogiel’s material, so much so that 
he considered this flagellum to be the main anterior flagellum, which was much 
stouter and longer than the others. The length of the trailing flagellum is 
greater than that of the body, so that it continues for a short distance beyond 
the posterior end of the cresta. It is cordlike, not very stout, but yet stouter 
tha n an anterior flagellum. 

At the anterior end, near the origin of the flagella, there are two rather 
large deep-staining granules, generally unequal in size (fig. E, 1, 2). Occa¬ 
sionally, with a greater degree of destaining, the larger granule appears as 
a ring. The flagella do not originate directly from either of these granules, 
but from a small granule or pair of granules close to them. Sometimes there 
are clearly two separate small granules from which the anterior flagella origi¬ 
nate in two roots, one of which divides into two flagella (pi. 18, fig. 3). 

A sigmoid filament that meets the nuclear membrane is shown in figure 3, 
plate 19, and figure E, 1. It appears to meet the large granule, but probably 
it passes around it to meet one of the blepharoplasts. This nuclear rhizoplast 
is comparable to the one that I have found in various deveseovinins. It appears 
most clearly in Macrotrichomonas (Kirby, 1942, pi. 16), and in that deves- 
covinin, too, it has a similar relation to a large granule posterior to the ones 
in which the organelles originate. 

The cresta is a prominent structure in the flagellated forms of Giganto- 
monas herculea (pi. 17, fig. 1; pi. 18, fig. 2). It is comparable in development 
to the crestas of species of Macrotrichomonas. As in flagellates of that genus, 
it may extend in an open, longitudinally directed spiral along the body, or 
may be turned transversely around the nucleus (pi. 18, fig. 5; cf. Macro¬ 
trichomonas lighti, Kirby, 1942, pi. 22). Its anteromedial edge is short, and 
is applied closely to the nuclear membrane (pi. 18, fig. 6). The cresta is en¬ 
tirely within the cytosome, like the crestas of Devescovininae; there is no 
reason for believing that it lies in a furrow of the body wall, as Dogiel sup¬ 
posed. Usually there is a clear space in the cytoplasm along one side and 
the inner edge. The cresta is rather markedly differentiated into two parts, 
like that of Macrotrichomonas pulchra. The inner part of the cresta, constitut¬ 
ing more than half of its breadth, is flat and deep-staining. This part is 
bordered peripherally by a diffuse but well-defined margin, and beyond it is 
the clear outer part of the structure. This part is considerably longer at its 
margin than at its inner edge, so it is thrown in folds. The margin, which 
in the normal state lies at the surface of the body, stains deeply like a stout 
filament. The trailing flagellum lies usually more or less parallel to this. 

Above the middle part of the anteromedial edge of the cresta of the speci¬ 
men from which figure 1, plate 17 was drawn, there was a short, deep-stained, 
finger-shaped structure. This appeared to be an appendage of the cresta, 
originating from the edge, curved, and directed anteriorly. It was not seen 
on any other specimens, so it evidently is not characteristic. 

The trunk of the axostyle consists of an outer membrane, a core that may be 
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stained by iron-haematoxylin, and a clear zone between the two. As was noted 
above, in tlie specimens that Dogiel identified as G . herculea the axostyle was 
colorless after iron-haematoxylin staining; but in those which he classified 
as M . polymorpJia he described the stainable core. However, I have observed 
no difference between the two forms in the axosiyle structure, and I think 
that the apparent difference was a peculiarity of DogiePs preparations, which 
did not reveal the axostyle veiy well in the flagellated forms. The markedly 
spindle-shaped form that Dogiel described for the trunk of the axostyle of 
G. herculea does not agree with my material. The trunk of the axostyle is 
stout, 2 1 /£/l in the specimen of figure 1, plate 17, and its diameter is nearly 
the same from behind the nucleus to near the posterior end. In some forms 
it appears somewhat narrower near the nucleus than more posteriorly, but I 
have never seen it in so markedly a spindle form as in DogiePs figure 10, plate 
17 (fig. A, 1). The core, however, is thick in its middle part and has a con¬ 
siderable taper anteriorly and posteriorly. Where the core is slender, the clear 
part is broader; the shape as shown by Dogiel may be due in part to his failure 
to observe the outer structure. I have seen nothing to indicate that the axostyle 
is composed of fibrils, as Dogiel described it. 

The posterior end of the axostyle is sharpened to a point. In the specimen 
of figure 1, plate 17 the posterior end of the axostyle is truncate, but that is 
not typical of the species. In my slide preparations the axostyle was usually 
enclosed in the cytoplasm, and I did not find the rather long projecting part 
which Dogiel described. The projecting spike appeared to be normal, however, 
in the living specimens which I observed (fig. B, 1). 

Alongside the nucleus—on the right side if the cresta is considered to be 
dorsal—the axostyle is expanded in a capitulum (pi. 18, fig. 6). It is flattened, 
broadened, then narrowed in extension toward the basal granules. It is a rela¬ 
tively simple capitulum, but it has a special feature in a posterior armlike 
appendage, comparable to what exists in certain large devescovinins. In figure 
6, plate 18, the anterior part of this extension appears as a ridge elevated 
above the capitular membrane. The cleep-slained fibril on the observer’s left 
of the capitulum of plate 17, figure 1 appears to be an edge of this elevation. 
Posteriorly there is a protuberance that becomes free of the rest of the capitu¬ 
lum and bends around the posterior end of the nucleus. The end of this arm, 
which is rounded in cross section, is in contact with the nuclear membrane 
on the left side. Thus it is in a position to function in holding the nucleus in 
place, in close relation to the head of the axostyle. The nucleus, axostyle, cresta, 
and flagella constitute a unified group, and the relationship of these organelles 
is not altered in mastigonts isolated from the cytosome (pi. 18, fig. 3). 

In fixed material, the membrane of the nucleus is usually separated by a 
narrow clear space from the central chromatin mass (pi. 18, figs. 2,3). In that 
mass there are numerous dose-set small granules, and a variable number of 
larger spherules. The latter retain the stain more tenaciously than the chro¬ 
matin granules. Dogiel’s material was probably too much'^Lestained to show 
the smaller granules, so that his attention was directed chiefly to the few larger 
ones, and he mistakenly supposed that the nucleus is very poor in chromatin. 
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Dogiel devoted much attention to the supposed discharge of chromatin from 
the nucleus into the cytoplasm. He wrote about a constant oozing from the 
nucleus of substance stainable by iron-haemaloxylin, through a curious spastic 
action of the nuclear surface. The extruded substance was said to form a film 
against the nuclear membrane; this was supposed to thicken and eventually 
separate in the form of an oval body, which migrated into the posterior cyto¬ 
plasm. I made no observations on my material that conform with this account, 
and I think that Dogiel misinterpreted what were actually stainable cyto¬ 
plasmic inclusions or mastigont structures in contact "with the nuclear mem¬ 
brane. As in most of the accounts of supposed extrusion of chromatin through 
the nuclear membrane, the observations made seem to have been arbitrarily 
forced into a particular framework of hypothesis, and do not constitute proof 
of that hypothesis. 

Dogiel described a “slightly developed cytostome” in G. liercidea. In this 
account, again—and I believe that the same is true in all reports of supposed 
cytostomes in trichomonad flagellates—observations have been wrongly inter¬ 
preted. I found no structure in Gigantomonas which I would regard as a 
cytostome; and Dogiel’s structure lies in the same position as the anterior 
extension of the capitulum of the axostyle, which he did not recognize as such. 
Pereira and de Almeida (1943) denied the existence of a cytostome in tricho- 
monads, and called attention to errors of interpretation, in this and other 
supposed features, that have been made in studies of that group of flagellates. 
No cytostome exists in Devescovininae, and I have not found it in any flagel¬ 
lates of the Trichomonas group that I have recently examined. When I re¬ 
ported it in certain species in 19311 was, in common with other protozoologists 
at that time, under the influence of one of the unfortunate morphological 
preconceptions deplored by the Brazilian authors. 

In the flagellated form of Gigantomonas liercidea there are few foreign in¬ 
clusions; when there are any at all they are only a few small fragments of plant 
material (pi. 18, fig. 2). Only one specimen was found in which the body was 
distorted by a large ingested fiber. Evidently plant material is ingested, but 
it does not amimulate in any notable amount. Rounded chromatic masses 
are sometimes present in the cytosomc (pi. 17, fig. 1); these may be residues 
of food material. Dogiel wrote of a ventral chromidium as a permanent inclu¬ 
sion in the middle part of the body. This was shown as a granular or spongy 
mass of irregular outline aud sometimes, instead of one larger mass, there 
were two or three smaller ones. I have seen nothing in my specimens which 
could be regarded as a chromidium. It is most likely that DogiePs structure 
was a $pftaeri/a-like cytosomal symbiote, which happened to be present in all 
the specimens he observed. Such organisms occur frequently in devescovinins, 
and I have observed that they were sometimes present in almost all specimens 
of afaunule. 

In what seem to be the best preserved specimens of the flagellated form, 
there is no special differentiation of the peripheral region of the cytosome. 
One sort of cytoplasm, with granules throughout, extends to the surface layer 
(pi. 17, fig. 1). In specimens of altered form a differentiated outer zone of 
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cytoplasm may be developed (pL 18, fig. 2). It is more or less homogeneous, 
and it varies much in thickness in different specimens and in different parts 
of the same specimen. It is to the differentiation of this zone that Dogiel re¬ 
ferred in writing of ectoplasm and endoplasm. He stated that Oigantomonas 
hereulea has a constant shape, without differentiation into ectoplasm and 
endoplasm. He was able to state this because lie put into that species only the 
forms with unaltered shape and cytoplasm. The others he separated as type A 
of Myjcomonas polymorpha . He noted that in type A the “ectoplasmic layer” 
is thick, dense, and more or less homogeneous; that the axostyle does not pene¬ 
trate it; and that in specimens fixed upon cover glasses the ectoplasm may 
seem to have a still greater consistency and to separate some from the endo¬ 
plasm. 

The specimen of figure 11, plate 20 seems to be a degeneratively altered 
form. All gradations between it and the normal form can be found. In it all 
mastigont structures, including the anterior flagella, are enclosed in the in¬ 
terior, granular cytoplasm. An outer layer and underlying clear space are 
in some organisms differentiated in one part of the body but not in another 
part. The structure shown by this figure corresponds to what has been de¬ 
scribed as a cyst in some trichomonad and other flagellates; but it seems cer¬ 
tain to me that it has nothing to do with encystation, which probably does not 
occur in Oigantomonas. 

It is obvious from the above description that the forms which Dogiel desig¬ 
nated by three epithets —Gigantomonas hcrculca, type A of Myxomonas poly¬ 
morpha, and type B of M. polymorpha —all represent the same flagellate. 
It is difficult to comprehend the differentiation that he made, and it is 
understandable that he could not give any clear-cut diagnoses. His distinc¬ 
tions were in part based on: first, alteration of body form in making the 
preparations; second, detachment of the trailing flagellum in making the 
preparations; third, fortuitous variations in reaction of the axostyle to iron- 
haematoxylin; fourth, failure to observe the axostyle in some specimens 
(“type B of Myxomonas ”); and, last, failure to account for obscurity or occa¬ 
sional loss of flagella. 

Like Dogiel, I have not observed any division figures in the typical flagel¬ 
late form. In Oiganiomonas herculca , nuclear division seems to take place only 
in the modified amoeboid forms. 

The Amoeboid Forms and Division Stages 
(PI. 19, figs. 9-10; pi. 20, figs. 12-14; pis. 21-23, figs. 15-26; figs. C, D; fig. E, 3-10; fig. P) 

The group of forms here to be described includes all those Dogiel put in 
Myxomonas polymorpha except his types A and B, which are considered in 
the preceding section. Although some amoeboid forms are comparable in size 
to the flagellated form, most of them are much larger. Some are spherical but 
most are elongate. One nearly spherical specimen had a diameter of 120/a; 
another measured 180 x 11Op.. Sixty-five specimens of the amoeboid forms 
ranged in length from 75 to 360/x, in width from 40 to 120/a. Dogiel found 
lengths from 50 to 180/a, widths from 40 to 90/a. Evidently when Gigantomonas 
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herculca enters upon this amoeboid, dividing phase, it undergoes a marked 
increase in body size. Most of the division stages with typical reorganizing 
mastigonts ranged from 75 x 58 /a to 160 * 120/a. Some specimens exceeded 160/a 
in length ; two of these measured 200/a and 300/a, but they were relatively nar¬ 
row, the width being 40 to 60/a. The largest specimens were among the multinu- 
cleate types and those in which the division process had not followed the 
typical course. 

Many of these amoeboid forms contain a large amount of ingested material; 
in some (pi. 23, fig. 23) the cytoplasm is densely packed with inclusions of 
vegetable matter. Dogiel also noted this difference between the amount of 
ingest a in the ordinary flagellate form and the dividing forms; in a hundred 
dividing forms of type D he found only one specimen without food inclusions. 
Most of the inclusions are small, and like Dogiel I have found that usually 
they lie directly in the endoplasm, with no surrounding vacuole. In some 
specimens long fibers are enclosed. The binucleate amoeboid form shown in 
figure F, 6, enclosed one end of a stout fiber 500/a long in a body 275/a long. 
Occasionally, small flagellates are enclosed in vacuoles; but ingestion of other 
protozoa appeal’s to be exceptional. 

Division as manifested in individuals of what Dogiel designated type D 
evidently follows the growth of the flagellate form and its transformation into 
an amoeboid phase. In the course of this transformation the mastigont struc¬ 
tures redifferentiate. The flagella are lost; the cresta and axostyle are resorbed. 
Unfortunately 1, like Dogiel, have been unable to find any specimens showing 
the intermediate stages of disappearance of the mastigont structures. In 
devescovinins the trunk of the axostyle is not resorbed until rather late in 
division, but in G. hcrcitlea it disappears at the beginning of division. 

In the earliest division stage seen, the only extranuclear structure that is 
associated with the mastigont system is a small paradesmose. I have been 
unable to find the earliest phases in development of this structure; the shortest 
paradesmose that I saw had a length of 12/a (fig. 0,1). The strand is applied 
closely for its entire length to the membrane of the spherical nucleus, which 
at this time usually has a diameter of 12 to 16/a, and is larger than the nucleus 
of the i liter phase flagellate. 

Throughout the mitotic process the nuclear membrane remains intact. The 
paradesmose is in contact with the membrane, but it is not at any time sunk 
in a groove, as in some devescovinin flagellates. The substance of the nucleus 
goes through a typical succession of phases. In the earliest phase, when the 
paradesmose is still short, little difference from the interphase condition ap¬ 
pears (fig. C, 2). There are a number of deep-staining endosomal bodies 
of diverse sizes; and the remaining chromatic material, which stains less in¬ 
tensely, is in dispersed granules or, later, in a skein of strands (fig. C, 4). 
The strands subsequently appear as definitive filiform chromosomes, which 
take the fonn of V’s or U’s (fig. C, 8, 9). They commonly show an orientation 
toward the region of the paradesmose. In heavily stained material the ana¬ 
phase chromosomes often appear fairly smooth and compact, but are generally 
irregular and heterogeneous. In lightly stained material the inner ends of the 



Fig. C. Division figures from amoeboid forms of Gigantomonab heiculea . S.IL 1. Outline 
of nucleus, short paradesmoso with deep-stained knobs (it the ends, slender new erestas. The 
body containing this figure had dimensions of 110/* x 40/*, the nuclear diameter 12/*. x 960. 

2. Nucleus of the specimen of fig. C, 1.There is little or no change from the intorphase. x 2950. 

3. Outline of nucleus, paradesmose, new erestas. Body 165/* long, 80/* wide at one part, 26/* 
wide at another. Nucleus 14/*. x 960. 4. Nucleus of fig. C, 3. Tho chromatin is in well-defined 

(Legend continued at bottom of next page.) 
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chromosomes often appear paler than the parts near the poles (fig. C, 11). 
In anaphases the arms of the V’s are more or less straight rods, often about 4/x 
long (fig. C, 13). The apices of the V’s are directed toward the polar ends 
of the nucleus; the preparations did not show any fibers between these apices 
and the region at the end of the paradesmose, but they probably exist. The 
chromosomes retain the V form throughout the anaphase and telophase, until 
the reorganization process is so far advanced that they cannot be traced. I 
have not been able to make convincing* counts of the exact number of chromo¬ 
somes. The number appears to be constant; it is probably not less than 15 or 
more than 18. 

Endosomal material persists in the form of spherules until the anaphase. 
In that phase, between the two polar groups of chromosomes, there is inter¬ 
zonal granular material (fig. C, 13; D, 2). The endosomal spherules have by 
this time disappeared, so the interzonal material probably originates in the 
endosomal substance. If so, it loses as time goes on the capacity for intense 
iron-haematoxylin staining which characterizes the endosomal spherules; the 
interzonal substance stains less intensely than the chromosomes. This sub¬ 
stance is still present after constriction into two nuclei, appearing in crescentic 
form, in optical section, at the side of the nucleus opposite the end of the 
paradesmose (fig. D, 4, 5). Later this material may become dispersed in 
the nucleus, but more probably it disappears. The endosomal material appears 
to arise in contact with the inner ends of the chromosomes. 

In many specimens in which the nucleus is in an early prophase, a filament 
is found attached to each pole of the paradesmose (fig. C, 1, 3, 5). Dogiel saw 
thin curved threads extending from the ends (his fig. 30, anaphase) but did 
not understand their significance, though he suggested that they might repre¬ 
sent the remains of the “undulating membrane’’ of the parent flagellate. 
That could not be true, because there are two filaments, one at each pole, but 
only one original “undulating membrane” associated with a single nucleus. 
The filaments evidently represent newly developing structures. The filament 
is at the border of a more light ly staining membrane—it often requires careful 
observation to see this at all—and successive stages of broadening of Ibis 
membrane can be found in prophases and anaphases (fig. C\ 1, 3, 5, 7,10,12). 


(Legend for fig 0 continued from pieeeding page ) 

slender strands, x 2900.5. Out line of nucleus, paradesmose with fiat, expanded ends, new eres- 
tas. Body 100^x4fyi, nucleus 14^x9^. x960. 0. Nucleus of the specimen of fig. C, 5. Within it 
the chiomatm is in varicose strands, many of which aie oriented towaid the pait of the mem¬ 
brane adjacent to the paradesmose. x 2950. 7. Outline of nucleus, paradesmose, new crestas. 
Body 120 /lc long, x 960, 8. Nucleus of fig. C, 7. The chromosomes are in the form of V- and 
U-shaped bodies; endosomes still present, x 2700. 9. Prophaso nucleus and fibrillar parades¬ 
mose, with deep-stained, somewhat enlarged ends. The new crestas aie well developed; their 
attachment is shown but the full length is not represented. Only a few of the chromosomes are 
shown, x 2950.10. Outline of late anaphase nucleus, paradesmose, and new crestas. The en¬ 
larged, triangular, deep-stained ends of the paradesmose are applied to the polos of the 
nucleus at the place toward which the chromosomes converge, x 960. 11. Nucleus of fig. 0,10. 
The middle zone of the nucleus is occupied by a granular interzonal substance, x 2950.12. The 
new crestas are long, and are broader than in preceding specimens, x 960. 13. Nucleus of fig. 
0,12. The interzonal substance is in deep-stained granules, which are massed in the form 
of a biconcave disc between the groups of chromosomes. Only a few of the U-shaped chromo¬ 
somes that are present in this nucleus are shown, x 2950. 
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Fig. D. Division figuies from amoeboid forms of Gigartomonas hercnlca, continuation of 
fig. 0, S.H. 1. Outline of late anaphase nucleus, well-developed new ercstas. x 960. 2. Nucleus 
of fig. D, 1. The chromosomes are V-shaped. X 2950, 0. The paradesmose seems to consist of 
3 fibrils, and it ends in large, deep-stained granules. The new crcstas are long. The body 
containing this figure measures 100 x 50/*, each nucleus is about 9/* x 12/*. x 960. 4. Diagram 
of the right-hand nucleus of fig. D, 3. The large granule at the end of the paradesmose is 
shown. The granular interzonal substance is at the opposite side o £ the nucleus. Only part 
of the number of V-shaped chromosomes are represented, x 2950. 5. Telophase nucleus con¬ 
taining V-shaped chromosomes, only a part of which are shown, and interzonal substance. 
The part of the fibrillar paradesmose, with dense enlarged end, that lies over the nucleus is 
shown, x 2950. 6. New axostyles have developed, and in the region of the ends of the parades¬ 
mose is part of the rounded new capitulum. New crestas are advanced in development. The 
body containing this figure is 165/* x 100/*, the nuclei 10/* x 11/*. x 960. 7. Nucleus of fig. D, 6. 

(Legend continued at bottom of next page ) 
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After nuclear division has been completed, and the nuclei reorganized, a 
fully developed cresta may be found associated with each (pi. 21, figs. 15,16). 
The filaments in the prophase, then, are developing new crestas, as indicated 
by a complete succession of forms. Dogiel recognized the new “undulating 
membranes” in later stages, but he did not have available for study enough 
intermediate phases to study their origin. lie considered, therefore, that the 
new “undulating membranes” do not begin to form until after the two 
daughter nuclei are produced. In this account he was hampered by confusion 
of two different series of development, as is explained farther on in this article. 

The ends of the paradesmose stain deeply with Heidenhain’s iron- 
haematoxylin. When observed from above, on the upper surface of the nucleus, 
they appear as rounded knobs (fig. C, 3; D, 5; pi. 19, fig. 9); when observed 
from the side, in the same plane as the nucleus, they often show a triangular 
form (fig. C, 5). The paradesmose between them is sometimes stained as a 
compact, homogeneous-appearing strand, and the terminal enlargements 
grade into the remainder without any distinction. More often, however, the 
paradesmose shows a fibrillar structure (fig. C, 7, 9). Between these compact 
ends are several fibrils; commonly 3, 4, or 5 can be distinguished. The fibrils 
vary in their degree of separation; they may be so close together that no space 
shows between them, or they may be separated by clear spaces of varied extent. 
Occasionally one of the fibrils is far from the group of the others (fig. P, 2). 

In the prophase, or at least in the earlier part of it, there are no separate 
granules at the ends of the paradesmose (fig. C, 1, 3, 5, 7; E, 6). Each new 
cresta then meets directly the structure at the end of the paradesmose at the 
outer angle of the triangle (fig. C, 5). In the anaphase and later stages gran¬ 
ules are present separate from the ends, but very close to them, and to these 
granules cresta and flagella are attached (fig. E, 4-7). Sometimes only one 
of these granules can be made out, but often there are distinctly two. When 
the stain of the paradesmose is pale, except for the black ends, each end may 
appear as a third and much larger granule (fig. C, 5). When the paradesmose 
has disappeared, and also in interphase flagellates, there is a large granule in 
the same relation io the other granules, and to it neither cresta nor flagella 
attach. The large granule may be the persisting structure at the end of the 
paradesmose, and may pei’haps be regarded as a centriole. That seems likely. 
The observations that I have made suggest it, but do not prove it; they have 
not excluded the possibility that the large granule in the interphase has been 
differentiated after the paradesmose, with its terminal structures, has disap¬ 
peared. 

The paradesmose elongates as the nuclear changes proceed. At the time 
just before constriction of the elongated nucleus, it is applied to the mem- 


(Legend for fig . D continued from preceding pugt ) 

A new cndosome lias appeared. Tlic chromosome outlines are still apparent, some showing 
V form, but they arc not so definite as in the anaphase, x 2950. 8. The new axostyles and new 
crestas are well developed; a trailing flagellum is present along the margin of the cresta. 
The cresta shows differential staining in the black basal part and clearer outer part, x 960. 
9. Nucleus from fig. I), 8. Endosomes have developed and the chromatin is in diffusely 
arranged strands, x 2950. 
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Fig. E. Freehand diagrams showing the granules in the region of origin of the flagella and 
oresta in Gigatitomonat hercnli a. Except in prophases and early anaphases, there are two 
large granulos, unequal or equal in size*, situated close together on or near the anterior 
nuclear membrane or (especially in the flagellated form) at some distance from it. Neither 
of these granules is met by the flagella or oresta, but one of them appears at the end of the 
paradesmosc in stages whore that structure is present. Anterior and close to these two 
granules is a less well-defined and usually less critically stained small granule or, as it 
occasionally appears, pair of granules close together. This body gives origin to flagella and 
erosta, and there are indications of connecting filaments between it and the two large 
granules. 1. Flagollatcd form, similar to pi. 17, fig. 3. The cresta is large, and the anterior 
extension of the capitulum of the axostyle is indicated in the diagram. Granules like the two 
unequal large ones are shown also in the specimen of pi. 17, fig. 1. 2. Flagellate in an incom¬ 
plete state of development, granules in similar grouping closer to nucleus. 3. Nucleus in late 
prophase, with paradesmosc. At the end of the paradesmose, a deop-stained body is set off 
similar to the larger of the granules of the interphase. The specimen is similar to those of 
fig. C, 5-8. As is shown also in those figures, the new cresta directly meets the body at the 
end of the paradesmose, at its anterior part. At least part of the basal-granule complex of 
the interphase has been dedifferentiated. 4. An amoeboid form with paradesmose and mod¬ 
erate-sized new crestas, similar to fig. X, 4. Adjacent to the body at the end of the parades¬ 
mose is a smaller granule, and flagella and cresta join a separate granule. Comparable to 
the interphase structure, except that the paradesmose meets one of the granules. 5,6, Similar 
forms with a similar situation of the paradesmose. In 5 there are indications of connecting 
fibrils from the flagellar granule to the two large granules. 7. Binucleate amoeboid body, 
with paradesmose. The new crestas are very small, as in pi. 23, fig. 20. 8,9. Amoeboid body 
with one nucleus and no paradesmose. The arrangement of granules is the same as when the 

(Legend continued at bottom of next page.) 
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brane and has a length equal to the diameter of the two future daughter nuclei 
(fig. D, 1). It continues to elongate after formation of the daughter nuclei, 
and its dimensions show that it is at first growing by increase of substance, 
not merely being drawn out. The nuclei separate and the paradesmose may 
extend straight between them, but very often it is bent in a U form (fig. D, 6). 
Later the paradesmose becomes more slender as it lengthens (pi. 20, fig. 13). 
In later stages vith two reorganized mastigonts it may be very long: in one 
specimen it measured 12Qfi. This elongation of the paradesmose is like that 
which has been found to take place in many trichomonad flagellates. 

New flagella have developed during the process of division, and in stages 
where there are reorganized nuclei, both the anterior flagella and the trailing 
flagellum can be found (pi. 21, figs. 15, 16). The anterior flagella may be 
imbedded in the cytoplasm at least for part of their length, and the trailing 
flagellum parallels the margin of the cresta and with it may lie deep in the 
cytoplasm. 

New axostyles are differentiated later than the crestas; no evidence of them 
has been found before the later telophase stages. The capitulum seems to begin 
to develop first, and the part of it that extends anterior to the nucleus can 
sometimes be seen when no other axostylar structures are visible. The ends of 
the paradesmose and associated granules are in close relation to this extension 
of the capitulum. In binucleate stages, where there are well-developed crestas 
and paradesmose, the new axostyle trunks are present (pi. 21, fig. 16; fig. D, 
8). At first no relation in position exists between these trunks and the parades¬ 
mose, but later that elongated strand may come to lie parallel to the axostyles, 
or may even spiral around them. This position is a consequence of the later 
orientation of mastigont structures; the two structures are entirely inde¬ 
pendent in their origin and development. 

Some specimens have been found with two completely reorganized mas¬ 
tigonts but no paradesmose, which had evidently been resorbed before division 
of the cytosome (pi. 20, fig. 14). I have found no stages of actual division of 
the cytosome; it no doubt takes place by distribution of the cytoplasm between 
the two mastigonts, and each daughter structure is again the typical flagellate 
form of Oigantomonas herculea . 

Two interesting abnormalities encountered in study of this series of forms 
deserve special attention. One of them was a bimastigont form with a pa¬ 
radesmose, but in one of the mastigonts, otherwise intact, the nucleus was 
absent (pi. 21, fig. 16). It was not found anywhere else in the cytosome, which 
was only slightly ruptured, so it does not seem likely that it was displaced 
mechanically in making the smear. Possibly there had been an abortive divi¬ 
sion in which two daughter nuclei were not produced, although each end of 
the paradesmose gave origin to its set of extranuclear structures. 

The other specimen contained a quadripolar division figure, with four 


(Legend for fig . B continued from preceding page,) 

paradesmose is present, if the deep-stained body at the paradesmose end is recognized as one 
of these. In 9 the two largo granules are of nearly equal size. 10. A one-mastigont flagellate, 
large cresta. A fibril that represents a persisting part of the paradesmose is present, meeting 
one of the two large granules which are of nearly equal size. 
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anaphase groups of chromosomes (pi. 19, fig. 10). There were four parades- 
moses; not all of the poles were interconnected. Three of the poles were inter¬ 
connected by three paradesmoses arranged in a triangle. To the fourth pole 
a single paradesmose was attached. Its position was abnormal, however; 
instead of meeting one of the other poles, it extended free in the cytoplasm. 
A cresta was attached to its free end, as well as to the other end. Of the three 
poles interconnected by the triangular group of three paradesmoses, two bore 
crestas. The other, being without a cresta, seemed to be the one from which 
the free end of the paradesmose had been separated. It seems unlikely, how¬ 
ever, that this unusual position of the free paradesmose and cresta was a 
result of mechanical damage in making the smear. The large amoeboid body 
was intact, with no apparent rupture, and the groups of chromosomes within 
the nucleus were not disturbed. There was one common deep-stained enlarge¬ 
ment and group of astral rays at each of the poles of the triangle, and a similar 
enlargement and group of astral rays marked the end of the free paradesmose. 
This would probably not be true if there had been a simple, sudden rupture. 
The structure may have grown free while the organism was alive and undis¬ 
turbed. Each of the four groups of chromosomes in this multipolar division 
figure consisted of as many as in the two groups of the normal bipolar 
figure. 

The series of events described for Gigantomonas herculea in the preceding 
account of division agrees in general with the usual mitotic division and re¬ 
organization of mastigonts in trichomonad flagellates. There are, however, 
many forms which do not fit into that series. One may think that the reason 
they do not fit is that they belong to a different organism. Dogiel adopted that 
concept; but since he found so much resemblance to forms that I have now 
shown to be dividing G. herculea, he was unable to draw a sharp separation, 
and he included the dividing Gigantomonas with the supposedly different 
organism. No sharp lines of separation can properly be drawn anywhere in 
the group, so I have treated the different forms here as all belonging to the 
one flagellate, which follows somewhat divergent courses in different phases 
of its life history. It is possible, I recognize, that this view is not correct, and 
that actually two or more organisms are involved. The status of the flagellates 
cannot be definitively established without a much larger series of forms than 
I have been able to study. My account will, I hope, eventually be corrected 
and supplemented by an investigator who has unrestricted access to the ter¬ 
mites that contain this interesting symbiote. 

A count was made of the different forms encountered in succession in a 
survey of a number of slides from Hodotermes mossamlicus. Of 300 specimens, 
121 were interphase flagellate forms and 37 belonged in the typical division 
series. The remaining 142, about half of the total, almost all showed evidence 
of being in a division stage or having recently divided. They are considered 
here instead of in the foregoing account of division because of differences of 
several kinds from what may be regarded as the typical division series in 
trichomonad flagellates. Yet they must be considered in connection with divi¬ 
sion, with a modification of one sort or another. 
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Of the 142,127 were binueleate specimens. In almost all of them the nuclei 
were in an interphase. A rounded endosomal body of moderate size was often 
present in the center of the nucleus (pi. 22, figs. 18-22; fig. P, 3,5). Sometimes 
there were several endosomal bodies in addition to, or instead of, this central 
one (pi. 21, fig. 17, upper nucleus). The chromatic material stained more 
lightly than the endosome with iron-kaematoxyliu, and was organized in 
granules or strands (fig. P, 3, 5). Willi regard to the extranuclear structures, 
there were several sorts of organization. In all but 14 of these 127 amoeboid 
specimens a paradesmose, which consisted of several fibrils, connected the 
two nuclei (pi. 23, fig. 23). Close to each end of the paradesmose were two 
small deep-stained granules of approximately equal size—the basal granules 
of the mastigont structures. In the few binucleates which lacked a paradesmose 
(pi. 23, fig. 24), it had evidently been resorbed. The specimens showed a 
marked difference from the typical division series in regard to the eresta 
and axostyle. 

In the typical division series, in agreement with other tricliomonads, both 
eresta and axostyle develop early and are advanced in growth by the time the 
nuclei have reorganized. In about a quarter of these atypical amoeboid speci¬ 
mens neither eresta nor axostyle was present. Another group of 25 of them 
had no eresta, but the axostyle was represented in some degree. In the greater 
number of these binueleate amoeboid specimens, close observation showed a 
small membranous structure anterior to the nucleus; that structure appar¬ 
ently belongs to the capitulum of the axostyle (pi. 21, fig. 17; pi. 22, fig. 18; 
fig. F, 1,4). Many of the specimens that seem to lack any axostylar structures 
probably do have the capitular structure, but are either oriented in such a 
way or are stained in such a manner that it cannot be seen. The basal granules 
near the end of the paradesmose rest upon this membrane. The trunk of the 
axostyle is developed in some specimens (pi. 22, figs. 18, 20). Only a few were 
found in which the trunk was stained so as to show very eleaidy, but in many 
others it is evidently present though difficult to see. The structure is slender; 
generally it appears more slender thau in the typical division series. 

Fifty-six of the 113 binueleate specimens with a paradesmose and three 
of those without it had crestas in some state of development. In some the 
crestas appear as short, deep-stained filaments that lie close to the nuclear 
membrane (pi. 22, figs. 21, 22). It is unusual that these do not extend out free 
in the cytoplasm as do the crestas in the typical division series. Another differ¬ 
ence from that series is that expansion may take place before the filament has 
become so long. Thus crestas appear that are short and relatively broad—muck 
like miniatures of the full grown eresta (fig. F, 2). In other specimens the 
crestas approach more closely to the more usual, elongate fonn (pi. 22, 
fig. 20). 

Three long anterior flagella are undoubtedly present in at least some of 
these amoeboid specimens (pi. 22, fig. 18; fig. F, 1). Those in which I have seen 
them have lacked the eresta, and also, apparently, a trailing flagellum. Only 
occasionally have I been successful in observing the full length of the anterior 
flagella; generally only the basal part can be made out and most often, of 
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Fig. F. Gigantomonas herculea, (1. From Miorohodotermes viator . 2-6. From Hodotermes 
mossambxcus .) 1. Detail from a large, binucleate, amoeboid specimen. The figure shows part 
of the nucleus In outline, anterior to this part of the capitulum of the axo style, three anterior 
flagella, a large granule at the place of origin of these and the stout blaek paradesmose, a 
filament passing to the left and applied to the nuclear membrane (nuclear rhizoplast), and 
a filament to the right along the nucleus that possibly is a small new cresta. S.H. x 2950. 
2. Division figure in a large amoeboid form. The fibrils of the paradesmose axe widely sepa¬ 
rated, except in the central part and at the ends. Nuclear diameter 22/4. The new crestas are 
rather short and slender, in contrast to the large size of the crestas at this stage in the typical 
division series. S.H. x 960. 3. One nucleus of fig. D, 2. There is a large central nucleolus, 
around which the chromatin is arranged in strands. S.H. x 2950. 4. A pair of nuclei from a 
large amoeboid form about 250/4 x 125/4. Two pairs of nuclei are present in the specimen. 
Each has a large central nucleolus, and associated with each is a small capitular membrane 
and a relatively short new cresta. Nuclei 21/t and 18/4. One of the nuclei is shown in detail in 
pi, 22, fig. 19. S.H* x 960. 5. One of the nuclei of the pair in pi. 21, fig. 17. At the end of the 
paradesmose, which is represented by 3 fibrils, are 2 granules. A part of the capitular mem- 

(Legend continued at bottom of neat page.) 
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course, the structure cannot be seen at all. The flagella connect with the basal 
granules near the ends of the paradesmose. 

Among the 142 amoeboid specimens, ten were uninucleate (pi. 23, fig. 25). 
These were similar to the binucleatcs in respect to the variability in the pres¬ 
ence of other organelles. A few had a remnant of part of the paradesmose; 
all had the membranous extension of the capitulum but not all showed the 
trunk of the axostyle; some had no cresta, some a miniature cresta, some a 
cresta of the more usual size and shape. 

Multinucleate specimens are not infrequent among the large amoeboid 
forms. Several specimens were found with 4 and 6 nuclei. They showed the 
same variability as did the other amoeboid forms in the presence of crestas 
and axostyles, though the anterior capitular membrane, and almost always 
the paradesmose, was present. On a slide made from Microhodotermes viator 
there were several unusual specimens with cytosomes of large size and with 
from 25 to 40 nuclei (pi. 23, fig. 26). The nuclei were small in size, with a 
diameter of about 8/*. Bach was accompanied by a small capitular membrane 
(pi. 23, fig. 27) and basal granules were upon this, but there was no evidence 
of any paradesmose, cresta, or trunk of the axostyle. 

These often large amoeboid forms, which as we have seen are at least some¬ 
times provided with flagella, usually contain many ingested particles (pi. 23, 
figs. 23-25). Often the cytosome is packed with fragments of plant material, 
and long fibers may be enclosed (fig. F, 6). The amoeboid forms are evidently 
voracious feeders. 

SYSTEMATIC POSITION OF GrIGANTOMONAS 
Oigantomonas belongs to the group of flagellates that have a mastigont system 
of the sort which we may designate as the trichomonad type. This type of 
system is characterized by an axostyle which passes longitudinally through 
the body and is associated anteriorly with the single nucleus, usually by a 
true parabasal body situated dorsal to the nucleus, by a number of anterior 
flagella that arise in one group of blepliaroplasts, by a trailing flagellum which 
may or may not adhere to the surface of the body, and by the existence in 
mitosis of a paradesmose that is usually applied to the surface of the dividing 
nucleus. They have, thus, a uniform type of organization in which they are 
distinct from many other flagellates, and they show a degree of uniformity in 
division. This group of flagellates can appropriately be designated as the 
trichomonad group, since Trichomonas is the oldest contained genus. 

The limits of the group must, however, be drawn differently from those of 
the family Trichomonadidae as it is considered by Wenyon (1926), some of 
his genera being excluded. The family Trichomonadidae as given by Kudo 
(1946) contains only genera that would be considered here to belong in the 


(Legend for fig . F continued from preceding page ) 

brane is shown. S.H. x 2950.6. Two specimens represented as they oceur together. The largest 
one is 275/* x 80/*, the other 330/* x 120/*. The larger organism has ingested part of a very 
long plant fiber. Each specimen contains a pair of nuclei at the same stage in development as 
those in the other, but they differ greatly in size. In one the nuclei are 15/* x 20/*, in the 
other 11/* in diameter. 
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group, but in addition other genera should also be included according to my 
concept of the group. The existence of an undulating membrane, on the basis 
of which Kudo defined the group, is not so fundamental as certain other fea¬ 
tures of organization. Monoccrcomonas (Eutrichomastix ), for instance, has 
a mastigont system and a division process altogether comparable to that of 
Trichomonas , except that the trailing flagellum does not adhere in a mem¬ 
brane, and that there is no chromatic basal structure. It is also not reasonable 
to indicate too much of a dislocation between Trichomonas and the deves- 
covinid flagellates, in which the trailing flagellum does adhere to the surface 
more or less, but forms no true membrane, and there is a chromatic basal struc¬ 
ture. We find these flagellates, of what is designated the trichomonad group, 
in Kudo’s families Polymastigidae, Devescovinidae, and Trichomonadidae. 

Kirby (1931) considered the family Trichomonadidae, but included some 
genera that now are not admitted to belong there, namely, Polymastix , 
Retortamonas, and Tetramastix . The position of Tetratrichomastix is uncer¬ 
tain. Kirby proposed a subdivision of the family into three subfamilies. The 
Polymastiginae would not stand as included in the group; in its place is the 
Monocercomonadinae, with the genera Monocercomonas ( Eutrichomastix) 
and Hexamastix. Probably, too, Tricercomitus, which has an adherent trailing 
flagellum but no true undulating membrane and no chromatic basal structure, 
should be put in the Monocercomonadinae. The second subfamily, Deves- 
covininae, stands as given except for G-igantomonas; it includes Janickiella, 
which is a synonym of Foaina. The third subfamily, the Triehomonadinae, 
corresponds to the family Trichomonadidae as given in Kudo (1946). 

Whether these subfamily groups should instead be designated separate 
families is, of course, a matter of choice. It has seemed to me that the marked 
unity in fundamental organization and the distinction from such groups as 
the Pyrsonymphidae, for instance, is best emphasized by the arrangement 
made. It would be desirable, if the subfamilies are made families, nevertheless 
to indicate their relationship to one another by a higher common grouping. 
The trichomonads as commonly understood are so closely related in organiza¬ 
tion of the mastigont system and in division to the hypermastigotes, that a 
common category might be established to include all of these flagellates. 

The foregoing discussion of the arrangement of trichomonad flagellates 
has the purpose of building a framework within which to put Gigantomonas . 
This flagellate plainly belongs in the trichomonad group; that being under¬ 
stood, it may be considered whether it can be placed in the trichomonads 
proper, or in the devescovinids, or should have systematic category of its own. 

It seems clear to me that Gigantomonas does not belong very close to 
Trichomonas , where the flagellate form of G. herculea has generally been 
placed. Reichenow (1928) wrote that it is a typical Trichomonas, differing 
only in its large size, repeating what Dogiel had stated when he described it. 
Both Reichenow and Dogiel supposed that there was a typical undulating 
membrane, and four anterior flagella of which one differed in size from the 
others. They failed to realize that the supposed large anterior flagellum is 
actually the trailing flagellum, which corresponds to the marginal flagellum 
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of the undulating membrane of Trichomonas . As I have shown in the preceding 
account, the structure said to be an undulating membrane is actually a cresta, 
which is comparable rather to the costa of Trichomonas ; the outer margin of 
this cresta was mistaken for the marginal flagellum. The organization of 
Gigantomonas, then, differs as much from that of Trichomonas as does that 
of Dcvescovina; and it does not belong in the same systematic grouping as 
Trichomonas unless Dcvescovina is also in that grouping. It seems to me, how¬ 
ever, that there are sound reasons for a separate grouping of the devescovinin 
flagellates. 

Kirby (1931) listed Gigantomonas as one of the genera of the subfamily 
Devescovininae, placing it next to Macrotrichomonas . Connell (1932) not 
only included Gigantomonas herculea (together with its Myxomonas forms) in 
the subfamily Devescovininae, but he considered Macrotrichomonas to be a 
synonym of Gigantomonas. We have now to consider whether that synonymy 
is correct and, if not, whether Gigantomonas belongs in the subfamily. 

The question of synonymy was discussed by Kirby (1942, p. 112), and the 
conclusion was reached that the two genera are distinct, in spite of much 
similarity in the flagellate phase. Macrotrichomonas contains seven known 
species, which all occur in the Ivalotermitidae. They have hosts in several 
genera of that termite family, but have been found in no other group of 
termites. Gigantomonas herculea occurs in a group of termites, the Hodoter- 
mitinae, that is definitely separated from the Kalotermitidae. This suggests 
an evolutionary distinctness of the flagellates, in view of the close phylogenetic 
host relationships in termite protozoa. And when we consider the behavior 
and life history of Gigantomonas, that distinction is emphasized, although 
its structure—except for the absence of a parabasal body, which is not in itself 
a reason for generic distinction—corresponds closely to that of Macrotri- 
ckomonas. 

All species of Macrotrichomonas have bodies that retain their form well in 
preparations, and show no alterations of form when examined in isotonic 
salt solutions. This is in marked contrast to what is true of Gigantomonas 
(p. 369). Macrotrichomonas divides in the flagellate phase, retaining the 
original flagella and developing new ones to complete the number, and making 
no significant change in size and activity. This again is in marked contrast to 
the great enlargement, the development of amoeboid forms, the loss of flagella, 
and the irregularities in morphogenesis in Gigantomonas herculea. Since in 
these respects the flagellate of Hodotcrmes is set apart not only from Macro¬ 
trichomonas but from all other devescovinin flagellates, it seems wise to retain 
at least generic distinction. 

Differentiation of a somewhat comparable degree, though of a different 
character, exists in another group that has plainly developed from the deves¬ 
covinin type of flagellate. The structure of the mastigont system in Coro - 
nympha and Metacoronympha is identical with that of the devescovinid 
flagellates. The only difference is in the polymastigont organization in the 
cytosome. Those flagellates, however, are customarily placed not only in a 
separate family, the Calonymphidae, but sometimes even in a separate sub- 
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order of the Polynias tig icla (Kudo: Polymonadina) or in a separate order of 
Mastigopliora (Wenyon: Polymonadida). 

In the features in which Qigantomonas hcrculca is distinct from Macro- 
trichomonas , it differs also from all members of the subfamily Devescovininae. 
Clearly, however, Qigantomonas has a close phylogenetic relationship with 
other devescovinid flagellates. It has differentiated in a manner distinct from 
all the rest, and has lost the parabasal body. Although its origin, like that of 
the Calonymphidae, is evidently within the deveseovinids, or in a common 
ancestral flagellate, it seems desirable to recognize the degree of differentiation 
by a separate subfamily grouping. A new subfamily, the Gigantomonadinae, 
is accordingly proposed to contain it. The word Gigantomonadinae, for a 
division of the family Trichomonadidae, was published by me (1944, p. 364), 
but without any mention of its characteristics, of the type genus, or of included 
genera. As of that date, it may be regarded as a nomcn nudum. The Giganlo- 
monadinae and Devescovininae are closely related, and it is probably desirable 
to bring out this affinity by including them in one family, the Devescovinidae 
Poche; reserving the family name Trichomonadidae for Trichomonas and 
related forms. 

Dogiel (1922) introduced the family name Amoebomitidae for the amoeboid 
Myxomonas forms, leaving the flagellate forms of Gigantomonas in the Tetra- 
mitidae. His diagnosis of the Amoebomitidae (translated from Russian) is: 
“uninucleate flagellates. The body has an amoeboid form. The locomotor 
apparatus is more or less reduced: the free flagella disappear, and sometimes 
also the axostyle, so that there is left only the undulating membrane (the 
dimensions of which, in comparison with those of the body, may be dispro¬ 
portionately small)It is the existence of these amoeboid forms that is the 
reason for the separate grouping of Qigantomonas f so that his family name 
applies to the same category that I have named Gigantomonadinae, although 
its original contents and definition were not the same. The name Amoebomi¬ 
tidae is, of course, not formed in accordance with Article 4 of the International 
Rules of Zoological Nomenclature; therefore, no name similar to it can be 
used for the subfamily. When proposed, DogieFs family contained only the 
genus Myxomonas , and the family name should have been based on the name 
of the type genus. The only genus in the subfamily Gigantomonadinae is 
Qigantomonas, of which Myxomonas is a synonym. 

DIAGNOSES 

GIGANTOMONADINAE subfam. nov. 

Amoebomitidae Dogiel, 1922, Arkh. russk. protist. Obshch,, 1:215. 

Gigantomonadinae Kirby, 1944, J. Morph., 75:364 (nomen nudum). 

Type genus.—Gigantomonas Dogiel. 

Diagnosis .—Mastigont system of several anterior flagella, one trailing flagellum, axostyle, 
cresta within the cytoplasm, its edge at the surface; trailing flagellum paralleling and 
insecurely adherent to the outer edge of the cresta, but no undulating membrane; body of 
flagellate form very labile; an important phase in the life history is a much enlarged, 
amoeboid form, frequently binudeate with a persistent paradesmose, with reduced develop¬ 
ment of the mastigont structures. 
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Gigantomonas Dogiel 

Gigantomonas Dogiel, 3916, J. russe Zool., 1:6 (type species G. herculea Dogiel).—Connell, 

1932, pro parte } Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., 37:380. 

Myxomonas Dogiel, 1916, J. russe Zool., 1:15 (type species M. polymoi pha Dogiel). 

Diagnosis. —IMastigont system with three long anterior flagella, one long trailing flagel¬ 
lum, large eresta, stout rodlike axostyle; typical trieliomonad division series in amoeboid 
forms; atypical series of much enlarged amoeboid forms, generally binucleate "with per¬ 
sistent paradcsmose and reduced mastigont structures, differentiating this genus from 
Macrotrichomonas. 

Gigantomonas herculea Dogiel 

(Pla. 17-23, figs. 1-27; figs. A, B, C, I), E, E) 

Gigantomonas herculea Dogiel, 1916, J. russe Zool., 1:6, pi. 1, figs. 8-12. 

Myxomonas polymorpha Dogiel. 1916, J. lusse Zool., 1:15, pis. 1-4, figs. 13-44; text figs. 1-4. 

Type host.—Hodotcrmcs niossamhicus Hagen. Africa. 

Taveta, Kenya Colony. (V. A. Dogiel.) 

T-3063. 72 mi. n. of Mbeya, Tanganyika Terr. (Xenosyntype slides TP-2060:10,13.) 

T-4017. Weenen, Natal. (Xenosyntype slides TP-2077:3,4.) 

T-4019. Weenen, Natal. (Xenosyntype slides TP-2075:9,11,18,19.) 

T-4082. Commadagga, Cape Province. (Xenosyntype slides TP-3000:6, 7,12.) 

T-4138. Near Calitzdoip, Cape Province. (Xenosyntype slides TP-3021:1, 6, 7, 8.) 

T-4224. Near Kimberley, Cape Piovince. (Xenosyntype slides TP-3061:1,2.) 

T-4244. 28 mi. n. of Pretoria, Transvaal. (Xenosyntype slides TP-3070:1, 3,5.) 

T-4261. Near Bremcrsdorp, Swaziland. (Xenosyntype slides TP-3079:1.) 

Additional host.—Microliodotermcs viator (Latrcille). Africa. 

T-4070. Peddie, Cape Province. (Romosyntype slide TP-2096:5.) 

T-4147. Near Barrydale, Capo Province. (Homosyntype slide TP-3027:4.) 

T-4195. Near Dwykn, Cape Province. (Homosyntype slide TP-3050:8.) 

T-4202. Near Victoria West, Capo Province. (Homosyntype slide TP-3052:6.) 

Diagnosis. —Occurs in interpliaso flagellate form, amoeboid division forms, and enlarged, 
usually binucleate amoeboid forms with persistent parade&mose and incomplete mastigont 
systems. Interphase flagellate form: ovoid, rounded anteriorly, length about 60-80/*, width 
about 35-50/*; three slender anterior flagella 50-95/* long; trailing flagellum a rather 
slender cord about equal in length to the anterior flagella; eresta large, inner part flat and 
deep-stainiug, outer part relatively clear and undulated at margin, length of anteromedial 
edge 12-18/*, posteromedial edge 49-60/*, external edge 76-94/*; no parabasal body; axostyle 
with moderately expanded capitulum, trunk stout, consisting of an outer membrane and a 
sidorophile inner core, sharpened to a point posteriorly; nucleus 7-12/*x5-10/*, chromatin 
in small granules, endosomes several, moderate in size, varying in number and position; 
no adherent microorganisms; normal shape seldom retained in preparations. Amoeboid 
division forms: size 128 (80-300)/* x 63 (44-120)/*; paradesmose fibrillar; in morpho¬ 
genesis, complete reorganization of all cytosomal organelles. Binucleate and uninucleate 
amoeboid forms: size 175 (90-360)/* x 105 (65-170)/*; nuclei 34.5 (7-22)/*x 13.5 (6-22)/*; 
nucleus usually associated with a small capitular extension; other organelles of mastigont 
system incompletely differentiated; ingested material usually abundant in cytoplasm. 

DISCUSSION OF DIENTAMOEBA FRAGILIS 
The most striking 1 feature of Dieniamoeba fragilis is the persistence of the 
binucleate state with an extranuclear desmose of which each end is applied 
to the membrane of one of the nuclei. In this particular, Dientamoeba is unlike 
any protozoan that has been described, except Gigantomonas. There are many 
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flagellates that hare a binucleate or multinucleate condition but are without 
a persisting desmose; and there are many flagellates in which there is an 
extranuclear desmose, but this does not persist in a lasting binucleate state. 
It is, therefore, of particular interest that we find in Gigantomonas herculea 
another organism which frequently occurs in an amoeboid phase in which 
there are usually two nuclei between which a desmose persists. 

Except for the absence of flagella, Dientamoeba fragilis has a close similarity 
to Histomonas mcleagriclis, according to Dobell (1940) and Wenrich (1944). 
H. mcleagridis may occur in an amoeboid form without flagella. For the most 
part nuclear division is, as in flagellates in general, followed immediately by 
division of the body. An extranuclear desmose forms in nuclear division and 
persists until fission. In cultures, Bishop (1938) found a certain percentage 
of binucleate specimens, and in some of these (her fig. 11) the desmose is still 
present after the nuclei have resumed the interphase structure. But this state 
of development—binucleate with persisting desmose—is infrequent in H. 
meleagridis and in occurrence is to be compared with the occasional bodies 
of Trichomonas vaginalis , containing two or more mastigont systems, that 
sometimes occur in cultures (Trussel and Johnson, 1945) rather than with 
the normal state of I), fragilis. 

In Gigantomonas herculea , however, the amoeboid binucleate form with 
persisting desmose is a prominent phase in the life history. In the high degree 
of development of the mastigont system of Q. herculea, that organism cannot 
be compared with either Histomonas or Dientamoeba. But in those very fea¬ 
tures, which leave no doubt about its true systematic position, it may throw 
some light upon the doubtful taxonomy of Dientamoeba. 

The desmose of Dientamoeba appears to be truly comparable to a parad- 
esmose—the structure that in the monozoic Polymastigida is characteristic 
of dividing Trichomonadidae. It is evidently not simply a strand that is drawn 
out between two separating granules, but is a structure that has a capacity for 
autonomous growth, like the paradesmose of triehomonads. The thickness of 
the strand in telophase stages of D. fragilis, when its length is several times 
the nuclear diameter, appears in the figures by Dobell (1940) to be as great 
or greater than that of the short strand in prophase stages. That is true also 
of Histomonas meleagridis, so far as may be judged from Bishop’s figures. 
The ends of the strand in these organisms, as in all trichomonad and hyper- 
mastigote flagellates, are applied closely to the nuclear membrane. The fact 
that this structure, with its capacity for growth, characterizes the Tricho¬ 
monadidae, and among the polymastigote flagellates is found only in that 
group and its close relatives, supports the statement of Dobell that Histomonas 
and Dientamoeba “are both obviously related to the Trichomonadidae.” The 
existence of a member of the triehomonad group of flagellates, Gigantomonas 
herculea , which like Dientamoeba occurs in an amoeboid binucleate phase 
with persisting paradesmose, gives further support to that idea of affinity. 
Considering the reduction of mastigont structures in the amoeboid forms of 
<?. herculea , one might indeed imagine the origin of Dientamoeba in a similar 
reduction of the flagellate features of a trichomonad-like form. It is clear that 
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the amoeboid forms of Gigantomonas are properly placed among tlie tri- 
chomonads, and would be so even if the flagellate phase had been lost; perhaps 
a placement of Dicntamocba in the flagellates, at least, is similarly justified. 
Just as in ciliates the infraciliature is more significant in determination of 
affinities than the eiiiature itself, which may be greatly reduced or lost in 
certain species, so in flagellates such structures as the blepharoplast and 
paradesmose may be of systematic significance even in the absence of flagella. 

SYMBIOTES IN THE CYTOPLASM AND NUCLEUS OP 
GIGANTOMONAS HERCULEA 

A noteworthy feature of the flagellates that inhabit termites is the frequent 
presence of diverse kinds of microorganisms within them. The number in the 
cytoplasm is especially large, when we consider the group of termite flagellates 
as a whole. Several sorts, however, have been found in the nucleus, especially 
in Trichonympha (Kirby, 1944a). 

To provide an understanding of the flagellates as hosts of microorganisms, 
these symbiotes should be recorded and described as completely as possible, 
but this presents various difficulties. Most of them are available for study only 
on stained slides, prepared by methods adapted to the host flagellates, with 
no regard originally to the symbiotes. New material of the symbiotes cannot 
be studied, at least at present, by methods that would be appropriate to them. 
The life histories of the organisms can be worked out only by piecing together 
in probable order various specimens that are found. Consequently, not only 
is there uncertainty about the complete morphology and life history of the 
symbiote itself, but also it is extremely difficult to make comparisons with 
other microorganisms. 

In previous papers I have directed attention to various symbiotes of termite 
flagellates, without following any uniform system of designation. In some 
papers (e.g., Kirby, 1932) they have been given descriptive epithets, based 
on structure and position. In others, they have been referred to by comparison 
with the generic names of organisms that they resemble (“Fusifoi'mis- like” 
microorganism on Devescovininae). In still others, they have been given 
names of the sort customary in zoological nomenclature (Kirby, 1944a, Cary - 
ococcus invaclcns, Caryoletira anulata ). Specific names could, of course, be 
assigned to all these microorganisms, as there is practically no likelihood that 
those which occxxr in flagellates of termites are specifically identical with 
anything already described from other hosts. Their systematic position is 
often uncertain, however, and generic allocation is difficult. In the frequent 
absence of complete knowledge of life histories, one cannot be sure whether 
a form in one flagellate is the same as that in another. It seems desirable, 
therefore, to adopt some scheme for arbitrary designation of these symbiotes. 
This can be done by numbers or letters better than by descriptive epithets, 
since the latter scheme is useful only within a particular group. The various 
kinds of microorganisms in Gigantomonas herculea can be designated by 
numbers. These numbers can be preceded by an abbreviation for the host 
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name, so that designation of the host iu which they occur is also carried in 
the symbol. A few of the microorganisms can be given a complete enough 
diagnosis, and their systematic position can be veil enough ascertained, to 
permit generic and specific names to be assigned appropriately. That is un¬ 
questionably true, for instance, of Caryoletira amclata But in general, if this 
treatment is ever to be accorded to most of the organisms, it should be only 
after as complete a study as possible is made at least of representative types, 
and as extensive a comparison as possible is made among the different ones 
and with related microorganisms. Meanwhile, the symbolic designation is 
sufficient to supply a means of reference, under which the facts now known 
can be put on record. 

In this account, I will not attempt to reach any definite conclusions con¬ 
cerning the systematic affinities of the microorganisms described. The groups 
to which relationships may be conceived with reference to different micro¬ 
organisms are bacteria, Chlamydozoa including Rickettsiaceae, Mierosporidia, 
Haplosporidia, and Chytridiales. Resemblances to certain members of these 
groups will be considered in the accounts of the different organisms. 

Symbiote GhI 
(Fig. G, 1-23) 

Host.—Gigantomonas heiculea Dogiel in Hodoteimes mossambums. 

T-4232. 15 mi. n. of Christiana, Transvaal. (Syntype slides TP-3067:36B, 28E.) 

T-4224. 7 mi. n. of Kimberley, Cape Piovince. (Xenosyntype slide TP-3061:2.) 

The microorganism designated as Symbiote Ghl was found fairly abundant 
in sections made from several TIodoiermes mossambicus of one colony from 
the Transvaal. There were some, too, in whole mounts of flagellates from the 
other colony recorded above. The symbiotes were found only in the large 
amoeboid forms of Gigantomonas herculea (fig. G, 1); they were sometimes so 


Fig. G. Symbiote Ghl. (1. 8JI. X 960. 2-23. Sciies of developmental stages, x 2950. 21 and 
22 S.D.j others S.1T.) 1. Binucleaic, amoeboid form of Gigantomonas heiculea, cytoplasm 
containing the symbiote m vai ions stages of development. 2, o-/. Eaily stage of the symbiote, 
showing fission. 3, a and b. Cytoplasm marked oft into two regions. 4. Body diffeiontiated 
mto two halves, one light-staining, one daih-stainmg. 5, 6. Light-staming part enlarged, 
ellipsoidal in form. 7. Ellipsoidal body separated fiom the lemamder. 8. Ellipsoidal body 
containing a doop-stamod gianulc. 9. Outer boundary of the inner body marked by a row of 
deep stained granules. Cential granule larger than in 8. 10. Cential body laige and densely 
black. Stained masses at peripheiy of inner ellipsoidal region. 11. Outer shell membiane giay, 
homogeneous. Ellipsoidal inner body paitly separated fiom inside of shell. 12. The deep- 
stained cential body is large and there aro numeious flocks of chromatic material in the sur¬ 
rounding cytoplasm. Sepaiation from the shell distinct. 13. The dense cential body has 
attamed a maximum size, filling most of the space within the shell. 14. Optical section of fully 
developed spore The inner body, which formerly stained deeply, is now lefiactory to iron- 
haematoxylin. There is a caplike accumulation of stained material on the inner surface of the 
shell at one end, and stained material on the outer surface of the shell at the same end. 15. A 
piotruding mass of deep-staining substance at one end of the spoie. This may be the daiker 
staining half of the eailier stage, as 5.16. Showing the form of the cap of iron-haematoxylin- 
stained substance on the inner surface of the shell. 17. Optical section. Befractile inner body, 
cap on inner surface of shell at one end, stained bodies in shell at the peripheiy. 18. Surface 
view of same specimen as fig, 17, showing the pattern produced by the stained bodies m the 
outer substance of the shell. 19, 20. Optical section and surface view of another specimen, 
showing structures similar to 17 and 18. 21. Inner body, shell, and outer surrounding mem¬ 
brane which show's in Belafield-stained material. 22. The shell is stained homogeneously in 
Delafield’s haematoxylin, showing that it is a thick, solid membrane. 23. Shell bioken, en¬ 
closing the very smooth ellipsoidal inner body. 
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abundant as to occupy the whole cytosome, with considerable density. Various 
stages of development occur together in the host flagellate. In some hosts, 
however, the mature forms are more prevalent; in others, developmental 
forms prevail. There is little reason to doubt that the various forms described 
below actually belong in the life history of Symbiote Ghl. 

The symbiotes lie in the cytoplasm individually (fig. G, 1), with no group¬ 
ing of the sort that characterizes the Sphacrita-type of microorganism. In 
Delafield-stained material a narrow clear space surrounds each symbiote, 
or pair of symbiotes in the early fission phases, and at the outer boundary of 
this phase is a membrane. It is not apparent whether this membrane is the 
boundary of a cytoplasmic vacuole in which the symbiote lies, or is a structure 
belonging to the symbiote, which then is directly surrounded by cytoplasm. 
There are indications that the latter is the true explanation; sometimes a clear 
space appears on both sides of the membrane. 

One form of the symbiote is an ellipsoidal body or rod w T ith a length of 2.5 
to 5 /a and a width of about 1.5/x, equal in size at both of the rounded ends 
(fig. G, 2, a, b). This is apparently an early stage in development. The rods 
vary in depth of staining, but all appear more or less homogeneous and in the 
material studied show no internal differentiation or indication of nuclei. 
Many of the longer rods appear to be in various stages of transverse fission 
(fig. G, 2, c-f). 

In rod forms that evidently follow in development those described above, 
the size and shape is the same but iron-haematoxylin staining shows a differ¬ 
entiation into two parts (fig. G, 3, a-b; G, 4). The substance of one half stains 
less intensely than the other. Later the lighter region becomes clearly indi¬ 
vidualized and enlarged, so that one end of the rod appears swollen (fig. G, 
5, 6, 7). The darker-staining part undergoes no great change in size. In later 
development what is apparently the same substance may still be found as an 
appendage or incrustation on the surface of the enlarged, ellipsoidal struc¬ 
ture (fig. G, 15); at that time it is deeply stainable by iron-haematoxylin. 

When it first begins to enlarge, this rounded structure shows no internal 
differentiation. A small granule that stains deeply with iron-haematoxylin 
then appears within it, and subsequently increases in size (fig. G, 8-13). At 
its periphery, set off by a space, a thick membrane develops (fig. G, 12). The 
membrane is often especially thick at one end; it becomes a shell-like struc¬ 
ture, which stains solidly with Delafield’s haematoxylin (fig. G, 22). That 
stain also reveals a thin membrane that surrounds the shell-like structure, 
separated by a clear space of variable width (fig. G, 21). 

The nucleus-like body enlarges until it occupies almost all of the space 
within the membrane. In the material examined its substance was always 
solidly stained with Heidenhain’s iron-haematoxylin. Granules that are stained 
by the same process were present in the cytoplasm outside of the enlarging 
nucleus-like body (fig. G, 10, 12); and when that cytoplasm is more or less 
entirely replaced in enlargement of that body, similar granules are present 
between it and the thick membrane. The granules are generally situated 
toward one end; and in specimens that appear mature they have coalesced 
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into a cap-shaped mass applied to the inner surface of the membrane (fig. G, 
14-17). The cap-shaped mass stains intensely with Heidenhain’s iron-haema¬ 
toxylin, but not at all with Delafield’s haematoxylin. 

The inner body attains a length of about 4 /a, with a broad ellipsoidal form, 
while it still stains intensely; in wliat appear to be later stages it has not in¬ 
creased appreciably in size but is entirely refractory to iron-haematoxylin 
(fig. G, 14-17). At the same time, the stain reaches the cap-shaped mass 
through the thick membrane, indicating that it is not that membrane which 
excludes the stain. The outer layer of the thick membrane shows a pattern 
of iron-haematoxylin-staining patches of variable size and shape (fig. G, 
17-20). Most often the patches are narrow and elongated. They do not show 
at all in Delafield-stained material. 

The fully developed structure, as shown in fig. G, 14,16,17, 22, has a length 
of 8-9/a, a width of 6.5-7.5/a, and the membrane encloses an ellipsoidal body, 
refractory to stain, which measures 4.5-5 x 4-4.5/a. 

When Symbiote Ghl was first ►seen it was thought that it might be a miero- 
sporidian (Kirby, 1941, p. 1079) ; but closer study has not upheld the idea 
of its affinity to that group of protozoa. There is no polar capsule, no polar 
filament, and no definite, constant nuclear structure has been found. There 
are points of resemblance to bacteria; and the process of development, accord¬ 
ing to the pattern described, suggests spore formation in bacteria in many 
particulars. 

The trophic forms are bacillus-like, and they multiply by transverse fission. 
The region that may, in this comparison, be regarded as a spore primordium 
is set off from the rest of the cell by a membrane-like demarcation, and some¬ 
times (fig. G, 7) it is set off by a clear area. Phenomena like this have been 
described, for instance, by Lewis (1934) in Bacillus mycoides . The appearance 
of the deep-stained granule in the apparent spore primordium, and the pro¬ 
gressive enlargement of this body, are events comparable to what has been 
described in some bacilli. The figures by Petit (1921) of spore formation in 
a bacillus show, in fixed and stained material, a small deep-stained polar 
granule, which enlarges greatly and continues to be stainable, but finally does 
not take the stain. There are similarities, too, in what Ambroz (1909) desig¬ 
nated as the second type of chromatin condensation in spore formation of 
Bacillus nitrL Bacillus mycoides shows comparable stainability changes in 
development of the “vorospore” (Lewis, 1934). Delaporte (1939) described 
how in several bacilli the spore begins in a polar chromatic granule which 
stains by iron-haematoxylin, and which enlarges little by little until the spore 
becomes mature, when it does not stain. The chromatic axial filament which 
Delaporte regularly found in the bacteria she studied was not seen in Symbiote 
Ghl. The statement by Lewis (1941) that in bacteria the spore is formed 
from a clear, hyaline, polar spore primordium, which is set off from the re¬ 
mainder of the cell by a membrane; that it results from a condensation of the 
substance contained in the spore primordium; and that during the early stages 
before the spore body has become fully condensed it stains readily, contains 
generalizations that can be applied to Symbiote Ghl. 
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The size relationships, however, are not at all comparable with what is 
known of bacilli. Not only do the spores become very much larger than the 
vegetative cells, but their actual size is relatively very great. The dimensions 
of about 8 x 9 /jl are about three times the length and five times the width of 
the average-sized trophic cell of Symbiote Glil. If Ihe pattern of development 
traced above is authentic, the spore obviously is not developed without very 
considerable addition of substance from outside; that is, it results not only 
from a condensation and organization of materials in the cytoplasm, but also 
from continued growth. 

No conclusions can safely be drawn now about the systematic affinities of 
the Symbiote Ghl. No germination of the supposed spores has been seen, no 
cultural or physiological studies could be made, and the pattern presented 
as the course of development is based merely on an interpretation of the 
probable arrangement of the forms seen. If the symbiote is encountered again 
in its South African host, or a form similar to it is found elsewhere, further 
studies should be interesting and fruitful for the subject of the cytology of 
microorganisms. 

Symbiote Gn2 
(Fig. n, 1 , 2 ) 

Host.—Gigantomonas he)culca Dogiel from Uodolermvs mosiam'buni'i, 

T-4232.15 mi. n. of Christiana, Transvaal. (Syntype slides TP-3067:3GB, 31B, 31A.) 

Like Symbiote Ghl, this microorganism was often found to be extremely 
abundant in the body of large, amoeboid forms of Gigantomonas herculca. It 
occurs in the cytosome in more or less spheroidal groups of varying size (fig. 
H, 1). The individual symbiotes are distributed evenly throughout the interior 
of the group, and there is no evidence of a membrane surrounding the group. 
A clear region is immediately around the organisms, but the boundary of this 
is no more than the limit of the surrounding plasma. 

The individual symbiotes within the group are apparently spores, and most 
of them are mature. Their length is 2-2.5^, and their shape broadly ellipsoidal. 
In their structure they show notable resemblance to the spores of Symbiote 
Ghl, but they are much smaller, and consequently it is not possible to make 
out so much detail. There appears to be a relatively thick surrounding mem¬ 
brane; this shows in optical section only as a clear area bounded by an outer 
and an inner line, but the interpretation that is certain in Symbiote Ghl is 
probably applicable to this microorganism also. The body within does not 
show the separation from the membrane that was observed in the other 
symbiote. At one end is a mass, which in optical section appears more or less 
crescentic, and which stains intensely with iron-haematoxylin. 

I have not found a complete developmental series in Symbiote Gh2, but a 
number of what appear to be earlier stages occur in some of the groups of 
spores (fig. H, 2). The most frequent of these has a large deep-stained spherule 
at one end, a narrow clear zone around this, and a fairly dense cytoplasm 
elsewhere; it is an exact miniature of a form that occurs in Symbiote Ghl. 
Some other smaller forms which have been seen seem to be still earlier phases 
of development. 
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It appears likely that this microorganism is related systematically to Sym¬ 
biote Ghl, but there seems to be no doubt that it is specifically different. It 
occurs in groups, often of a large number of spores, whereas the individuals 
of Ghl are isolated in the cytosome. There is a very great difference in size, 
which lies far outside of the limits of variability in the forms I have seen. 



Fig. H. Symbiote Gh2. 1. Section of a binucleate, amoeboid Gigantomonas herculea, 
cytosome containing many groups of the symbiote. S.H. x 960. 2. Diagrams of individual 
forms of the symbiote. The figures from left to right may represent successive stages in 
development, which are somewhat comparable to those of symbiote Ghl, though of much 
smaller size. S.H. x 2950. 


Symbiote Gh3 
(Fig. 1,1,2) 

Holt.—Gigantomonas herculea Dogiol in Kodotermcs mosftamhicus . 

T-3061. Between Mbeya and Iringa, Tanganyika Territory. (Syntype slides TP-2061:7A, 
7B.) 

In the cytosome of large amoeboid forms of Gigantomonas herculea the 
microorganism designated Symbiote Gli3 occurs in groups that are similar 
in size to the larger aggregates of Symbiote Gh2. The groups are more or less 
spherical in shape, and are generally definitely outlined, but there is no indi¬ 
cation of a surrounding membrane (fig. I, 1). The symbiotes appear to lie 
merely in a space in the cytoplasm, a great number of them together. Generally 
they are densely packed throughout the mass. Altogether not more than a dozen 
groups have been found, one or two of them being present in a single flagellate, 
and those were seen only on the sections listed above. On two occasions, groups 
were ruptured and the organisms were in part dispersed in the cytosome. 

The form of the symbiote that evidently is mature, and is the only stage 
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present in most of the groups, has a structure which is very different from 
that of Symbiote Gli2. As seen from one aspect, its shape can be compared to 
that which characterizes the desmid Cosmarium (fig. I, 2). There are two 
halves, an equatorial constriction that is not very deep, and a relatively broad 
connecting isthmus. This might seem to be a fission form, but that could not be 
so, because all the symbiotes have the Cosmarium form and the depth of the 
equatorial constriction is constant. When turned at a right angle to the posi¬ 
tion that makes the above comparison possible, the organism has a circular 
outline. In the iron-haematoxylin-stained preparations the isthmus region 
appears clear and the two halves are usually intensely stained. The largest 
Oosmanwm-shaped forms have a diameter of about 2.5/*, but there are smaller 
ones of 1.5-2/*,. 


1 3 
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Pig. 1.1, 2. Symbiote Gh3, S.H.: 1. A group in the cytoplasm of a large amoeboid form of 
Gigantomonas herculea . x940. 2. Individual foims of the symbiote, showing what are ap¬ 
parently successive stages in development, x 2875. 3,4. Symbiote Gh4, Z.H.: 3. A group in 
the cytoplasm of a large amoeboid form of Gigantomonas herculea, surrounded by a very 
distinct membrane, x 960. An individual symbiote from this group, x 2950. 

In a few groups there occurred, along with Cosmarium -shaped forms, others 
that are presumably earlier developmental stages (fig. I, 2). The smallest of 
these are about 1.5/* in diameter, are round in outline, show no equatorial con¬ 
striction, and contain a relatively lai'ge deep-staining granule. The granule 
is central or eccentric in position. Other forms of similar or larger size have a 
dear equatorial band rather than a groove; subsequently a definite groove 
develops. The Cosman'wm-shaped forms that then result may still show the 
interior nuclear granule; in later stages, as already stated, the stain is so 
dense that no interior structure can be observed. 

Symbiote Gh4 
(Pig. I, 3,4) 

Host.—Gigantomonas herculea Dogiel in Hodotermes mossamhicus. 

T-4232.15mLn. of Christiana, Transvaal. (Syntype slide TP-3067:24B.) 

Several masses of Symbiote Gh4 were found in the cytoplasm of sectioned 
amoeboid forms of Gigantomonas herculea . Each mass is surrounded by a very 
distinct membrane (fig. 1,3). Throughout all the space within the membrane 
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the individual symbiote bodies are very numerous and closely packed. Each 
has a more or less spherical form, -with a diameter of about 1/* or somewhat 
less, and contains a sharply defined black-stained granule at or near one edge 
(fig. I, 4). The granule is separated by a clear zone from the adjacent gray 
region. 

Symbiote Gh5 

(Eig.J, 1-7) 

Eo*t.—Gigantomonas herculea Dogiel in Uodotcrmes mossambicns. 

T 4017. Weenen,Natal. (Syntypo slide TP-2077:3.) 

T-4082. Commadagga, Cape Province. (Xonosyntype slides TP-3000:7,12.) 

T 4019. Weenen, Natal. (Xonosyntype slide TP-2075:9.) 

Symbiote Gh5 has been found in both whole mounts and sections of Giganto¬ 
monas herculea from various colonies of Hodotermes mossambicns and occurs 
both in amoeboid forms and in flagellate forms of its host. 

It occurs in the cytosome. Most often, in amoeboid forms of the host flagel¬ 
late, there are numerous more or less spherical groups which are very diverse 
in size (fig. J, 6). Some of the groups are very small, comprising only a few 
individual bodies; and many of the hosts also contain isolated symbiote bodies 
in the cytoplasm. In the smaller, flagellate forms of G. herculea single, very 
large groups have sometimes been found. 

There appears to be a membrane around each group, though it is often not 
very distinct. The symbiote bodies enclosed by the membrane are densely 
packed, as a rule, and are evenly distributed throughout the interior. In none 
of the groups I have seen, from the smallest to the largest, have I been able to 
recognize any matrix substance enclosing the individual symbiote bodies, 
which appear as isolated granules. 

Taken all together, the spherical bodies of Symbiote Gh5 range in diameter 
from 0.5-2/*. The smallest sizes occur in what are most likely developmental 
stages; but in some symbiote groups the individual bodies have a larger size 
than in others seemingly in the same stage of development. About 1-1.5/* is 
the most frequent range of diameter in mature forms. 

The symbiote spherules differ in internal structure and in stainability. 
Some are homogeneous and have a gray iron-haematoxylin stain; others appear 
as rings in optical section, and stain either gray or black. Some groups have 
only small granules with a homogeneous appearance and a gray stain; those 
may be early developmental stages (fig. J, 1). In other groups in addition to 
similar granules are some that are larger, ringlike, and black (fig. J, 2-3). 
In still other groups most of the granules are of the larger size and ringlike, 
but they fall into two categories as regards stainability (fig. J, 4). The black 
rings are fewer than those that stain less intensely. 

In its grouping in the cytoplasm, Symbiote Gh5 resembles organisms, 
occurring in the cytoplasm of many protozoa, that have been widely referred 
to as Sphaerita, a genus of the Chytridiales. In his systematic work on aquatic 
Phycomycetes, Sparrow (1943) gave place to certain species of Sphaerita and 
Pseudosphaerita in free-living flagellates and amoebae, considering mainly 
those chytrids seen by Dangeard, He was unable, however, to include various 
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other organisms which had been described tinder the name Sphaerita, because 
not enough data were provided for systematic treatment in his account. In my 
review (1941) of organisms living in the bodies of protozoa, I followed the 
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Fig. J. Symbiote Gh5. (1-8. Groups from a single binucleate amoeboid host. S.H., x 1880.) 
1. The smallest groups show only gray spherules. 2. In most of the groups there are deep- 
staining rings and granules in the interior. 3. The latter are more numerous in the larger 
groups. 4r-6. Two groups from another amoeboid host: The individual symbiote bodies in 
the smaller group are much smaller in size than are those in the larger group. The bodies in 
the larger group, especially the stained ones, appear as rings j in the smaller group there 
are fewer deep-stained bodies, and they appear solid, S.H. x 1880. 6. An amoeboid binucleate 
Gigantomonas Jterculea with many groups of Symbiote Gh5, in various sizes, in the cytosome. 
S.H. x 960. 7. Detail of symbiote forms from same specimen, x 2950. 


custom of protozoSlogists and treated all these symbiotes as belonging in 
the Chytridiales. It must be admitted, however, that in the absence of observa¬ 
tions on living material, concerning among other things the formation, be¬ 
havior, and flagellation of zoospores, such an assignment is questionable, as 
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Sparrow recognized. In many organisms we do not even know that a multi- 
nucleate thallus is formed; the spherules that are seen may perhaps be isolated 
at all times. Studies of fixed and stained material should, if complete, be more 
adequate morphologically than those based only on living material; but 
none of the accounts of so-called Sphaerita in endozoic protozoa have provided 
indisputable evidence of the presence of the features necessary for placement 
in that genus. For decision on the position of symbiotes such as Gh5, studies 
of the complete life history are needed. 



Tig. K. (1 and 2. Symbiote Gh6. 3-5. Symbiote Gh7. S.H.) 1. Section of Gigantomonas 
\herculea , uninucleate form with part of cresta. Moniliform filaments in cytoplasm, x 960. 
2. Freehand diagram of one of the filaments from the specimen represented in fig. K, 2. 3. 
Part of the body of an amoeboid Gigantomonas herculea with paradesmose and small new 
crestas. Symbiote scattered in cytoplasm, x 900. 4. Forms of the symbiote from the specimen 
of fig. K, 3. Stout rods, fission forms, and bodies with deep-stained regions at one or both 
ends, x 2200. 5. Forms of the symbiote from another specimen. Stout rods and fission forms. 
The ellipsoidal, apparently mature forms show well-defined caplike-stained substance at the 
ends, x 2200. 


Symbiote Gh6 


(Fig. K, 1-2) 

Most.—Gigantomonas herculea Dogiel in Ho&otermes mossambicus. 

T-4232.15 mi. n. of Christiana, Transvaal. (Svntvpe slide TP-3067:36B.) 

The symbiote designated Gh6 was seen in only a few specimens on this slide. 
That it is an organism actually living and growing in the cytoplasm is sug- 
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gested by its distribution and appearance. There are many moniliform fila¬ 
ments, which range in length from 2—3 /a, or less, to 8-10/*. Each filament is 
made up of a row of deep-stained granules, evenly spaced and close together 
(fig. K, 2). It cannot be said whether or not the granules are separate, but 
connected, bodies; they may be in a matrix of nonstaining, continuous sub¬ 
stance. The size of the granules is about the same in all the filaments; differ¬ 
ences in length are correlated with proportionate differences in the number 
of granules. Filaments are dispersed throughout the cytoplasm, and a large 
number of them are aggregated in a large mass in the specimen represented 
(fig. E, 1). In the mass the filaments are dense and form a rounded group, 
but the group is not enclosed in a vacuole. Around the edges filaments extend 
out freely into the surrounding cytoplasm. 

Symbiote Gh6 has some morphological resemblance to the symbiote which 
occurs in all specimens of Trichonympha campanula and T. collaris , and which 
was described by me (1932) under the name “proximo-nuclear parasite.” Its 
form further suggests that of rickettsiae in certain phases. In some features 
of structure and also in size there is, for instance, a certain similarity to the 
thread forms of Rickettsia prowazeki and Dermacentroxenus rickettsi found 
by Pinkerton and Hass (1932, a and 6) in the cytoplasm of tissue-culture cells. 
Such forms were shown also by Wolbach (1919). But consideration of these 
morphological similarities is of no great value in defining the systematic 
position of the organism. 


Symbiote Gh7 
(Pig. K, 3-5) 

Host.—Oigantomonas herculea Dogiel in Hodotermes mossamMcus. 

T-4019. Weenen, Natal. (Syntype slides TP-2075:13, 9.) 

Symbiote Gh7 is fairly frequent on a series of slides made from termites at 
Weenen. It is scattered in the cytoplasm, in no particular grouping (fig. K, 3), 
and may be present in great abundance in its hosts. The larger forms of the 
symbiote sire rods about 1 p x 3/x, with rounded ends (fig. K, 5). Smaller forms 
grade down to 0.5/xx2/x or less, and frequently occur in binary fission (fig. K,4). 

The interior structure of the symbiote is generally not very well defined 
in the material I was able to study. The cytosome showed stained and non- 
stained areas, but no body was seen that could be regarded as a nucleus. In 
some specimens the bacilliform, elongate symbiotes show deep-stained caplike 
regions at the two ends (fig. K, 5). 

Descriptions of forms similar in shape and caplike stained ends can be 
found in the literature concerning a variety of subjects. For instance, there 
are diagrams suggesting some forms of Symbiote Gh7 in figures of Lindner 
bodies reported in trachoma (Heymann and Kohrschneider, 1930, fig. 7); in 
figures of the supposed spores of Cytorycies variolae, thought by Calkins 
(1904) to be a sporozoan associated with smallpox; in figures of the supposed 
spores of Caryoryotes cytoryctoides, described by Calkins (1904) in the macro¬ 
nucleus of Paramecium; and in drawings of the ring-shaped bodies of “Thei- 
leria tsutsugamushi,” reported by Hayashi (1920) in the blood cells and plasma 
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of patients suffering from tsutsugamushi disease. The form is not, evidently, 
characteristic of a particular kind of organism. It is a type of body which may 
occur in various microorganisms, and also in certain cell inclusions. 

Symbiote Gh 8 
(Fig. l, 1,2) 

Most.—Gigantomonas herculea Dogiel in Sodotermes mossamhicns. 

T-4017. Weenen, Natal. (Syntype slide TP-2077:4.) 

Symbiote Gh8 was seen only in amoeboid, binneleate specimens of its host. 
A group in a large vacuole is surrounded by a relatively thick membrane. 



Pig. L. Symbiote Gh8.1. Part of tlie body of a binucleate, amoeboid Gigantomonas her¬ 
culea. A large vacuole, with a distinct membrane, containing the symbiote, mostly massed in 
one part. At the periphery in the other part are smaU forms, many in fission, that probably 
are early developmental foras of the symbiote. S.H. x 675. 2. SmaU rods, fission forms, and 
the larger, shaUowly constricted bodies with deep-staining margin that make up the dense 
mass in fig. 1, x 2200. 


What seem to be the mature forms of the symbiote have a length of 2-3/*, a 
stout elongate form, and are typically smaller in diameter at one end than at 
the other. The body margins are often shallowly constricted near the middle. 
Around the periphery is a layer of substance that stains deeply with iron- 
haematoxylin. These forms were very densely packed in one half of the vacuole, 
and there were few in the remainder. In the region where they were sparse, 
numerous much smaller forms were visible at the periphery of the vacuole. 
These were like rods in form, with a length ranging from less than a micron 
to about 1.5/a, and many showed binary fission. Though intermediate stages 
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in complete series of development to the larger forms were not found, these 
symbiotes probably represent early stages and later stages of the same micro¬ 
organism. 

Symbiote Gn9 
(Fig. M, 1—3; pi. 4, fig. 12) 

Hobt—Gigantomonab lict cult a Pogielm Ilodotnm< s mossambicu'*. 

T-4019. Weenen, Natal, South Africa. (Syntypc slides TP-2075:9, 33.) 

T-3061. Botwoen Mboya and Irmga, Tanganyika Tcnitory. (Xenosyntypo slides TP-2061: 
2C,7B,9A.) 



Fig. M. Symbiote Gh9. S.II. 1. Nuclei of a division foim of Gigantomonas herculea , con¬ 
nected by a paradesmose, with two large new crestas, substance of both nuclei completely 
destroyed and replaced by symbiote. The nuclei are greatly enlarged, x 960. 2. Individual 
symbiote bodies from another, also greatly enlarged nucleus, x 2200. 3. Parasitized nucleus, 
chiomatin reduced to mainly peripheral flecks. The nucleus is not enlarged and the symbiote 
is present in the form of homogeneous spherules, possibly in a matrix. This probably is 
symbiote Gh9 in an early stage of development, x 2200. 

Symbiote Gh9 occurs in the nucleus, and has been found in both flagellated 
and amoeboid phases of its host in termites from several localities in East 
Africa and South Africa. DogiePs figure 26 possibly represents the same or¬ 
ganism ; his idea of the significance of the figure is, however, very different 
from mine. The nucleus he represented is much enlarged and is filled with 
large granules; he thought that it represented the inception of nuclear divi¬ 
sion in which the interior of the nucleus becomes filled up with a great number 
(over a hundred) of rather large, round chromatin granules—the chromo¬ 
somes. These chromosomes, he thought, later elongate and assume the shape 
of threads. 

When the parasite is fully developed, the nucleus has become much en¬ 
larged and the chromatin and nucleoli have disappeared. In stages in which 
the normal nucleus has a longer diameter not exceeding 16/x, it may be enlarged 
to as much as 33 ji x 20^, which is the size of the larger of the two nuclei 
represented in plate 20, figure 12. 
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In some of the parasitized nuclei, as in the one represented in figure M, 1, 
a connecting paradesmose is present and large new crestas have developed. 
It is unlikely that mitotic division of parasitized nuclei would take place, so 
parasitizatiou probably had occurred after division had been completed. The 
nuclei evidently remain in this stage with connecting paradesmose for some 
time. 

The nuclei are filled vith a closely packed mass of spores, which are about 
1.5-2.5fL in diameter, and broadly ellipsoidal in form. When differentiation 
has been sufficient for internal structure to be made out, a relatively large 
granule appears at one end (fig. M, 2). The rest of the spore contents takes a 
gray stain with iron-haematoxylin. Sometimes the vhole spore is stained 
densely, as was evidently true in those represented by Dogiel. 

Some nuclei that are enlarged little or not at all contain what is probably 
the same parasite in an earlier stage of development (fig. M, 3). Homogeneous 
spherules fill the interior; these generally stain gray in iron-haematoxylin 
preparations. Vestiges of chromatin are present, in the form of flecks and 
filaments distributed mainly at the periphery. 

In its occurrence in the nucleus, the effect on the nucleus, and the shape and 
arrangement of the spores, Symbiote Gli9 suggests Nucleophaga. It resembles 
the microorganism in the nucleus of Caduccia theobromae shown by me (1941, 
fig. 218, L) and referred to as Nucleophaga, and that in the nucleus of 
Trichonympha chattoni described by me (1944a, pi. 15, fig. 56) and designated 
a Nucleophaga-like parasite. Sparrow (1943) considered Nucleophaga to be a 
genus of uncertain relationships; the generic identity of various intranuclear 
parasites of protozoa, which have been described under that name, with Nu¬ 
cleophaga amoebae Dangeard has obviously not been established. Other intra¬ 
nuclear organisms occur in Trichonympha (Kirby, 1944a), as well as in higher 
animals. Symbiote Gh9 can be designated Nucleophaga-like, perhaps; but 
decision about its systematic position must await further study of it and 
similar microorganisms. 

SUMMARY 

In Hodotcrmcs mossambicus in East Africa and South Africa, and in Micro- 
hodotenncs viator in South Africa, Gigantomonas hercxdea Dogiel, 1916 has 
been studied. Myxomonas polymorpha Dogiel, 1916 is a synonym of G . her - 
culea; it consists of certain phases in the life history of that flagellate. 

The new subfamily Gigantomonadinae, which is a group of trichomonad 
flagellates and is closely related to the Deveseovininae, is established for 
Gigantomonas as the type genus. It corresponds to the family Amoebomitidae 
of Dogiel, 1922; that family name is not valid. 

Gigantomonas lierculea has a flagellate form and amoeboid forms. The 
former has three anterior flagella, a trailing flagellum, a stout axostyle, and a 
large cresta. This form is similar in structure to members of the subfamily 
Deveseovininae, except for absence of the parabasal body. 

Amoeboid forms, which show amoeboid activity and attain a much larger 
size than the typical flagellate form, have a prominent place in the life history. 
Division takes place only in these forms. 
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The division series that most resembles that characteristic of trichomonad 
flagellates results in typical flagellate forms. Morphogenetic processes involve 
the complete reorganization of all extranuclear organelles. 

A common form of Qigantomonas herculea is a relatively large amoeboid 
type with two nuclei and persisting paradesmose. The paradesmose eventually 
disappears and cytoplasmic division separates the nuclei. These forms show 
variability iu development of the mastigont structures. 

The binueleate form has an organization which suggests that of Dientamoeba 
fragilis in the amoeboid body, in the two nuclei, and in the persisting parades¬ 
mose. A discussion is given of the significance of this resemblance in regard 
to the possible flagellate affinities of D. fragilis. 

Nine kinds of symbiotes have been found in Qigantomonas herculea, one in 
the nucleus and the others in the cytoplasm. 

Symbiote Ghl is bacillus-like, and it develops a relatively large sporelike 
body by a process which suggests spore formation in bacteria. Early in the 
development of the apparent spore primordium, a small iron-haematoxylin- 
staining granule appears in it; the granule gradually enlarges to a deep- 
staining body of the full size of the ellipsoidal body that contained it. The 
ellipsoidal body is, in its final condition, refractory to stain. 

Symbiote Gh5 has features that correspond to those of certain parasites of 
protozoa that have been considered to be Sphaerita. It is pointed out, however, 
that, in this and many other Sphaerita- like symbiotes in protozoa, not enough 
is known to permit being positive about the systematic position. 

The intranuclear symbiote, Gh8, resembles forms that have been regarded 
as Nucleophaga; likewise, the true affinity of the organism is uncertain. 
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PLATES 

All figures have been drawn with the aid of the camera lucida. 

Abbreviations for methods of preparation: H., Heidenhain’s 
iron-haematoxylin; S., Schaudinn’s fluid; FL, Flemming’s fluid; 
B., Begaud’s haematoxylin; Z tJ Zirkle’s copper-dichromate fixa¬ 
tive. 



PLATE 17 


Giganiomoms hcrealoa fiom flodotnmcs ino&samMeux. 

Fig. 1. Tho specimen is normal in form and is typical of the flagellated phase 
of Giganlomms hn-culea, except that in it the axostyle is blnnt instead of 
pointed posteriorly and there is a Anger-like appendage on the anterior part 
of the crcsta. In most specimens the trunk of the axostyle is like that of figure 2, 
plate 18. The crcsta is imbedded in the cytoplasm with a clear zone adjacont 
to it. Its undulated outer edge is at tho surface of the body. The trailing flagel¬ 
lum parallels this edge, and continues in a short free flagellum. The inner part 
of the cresta is flat and deep-staining. At the anterior right of the eytosome 
are two granules, near which threo long antciior flagella extend freo from the 
body. In its anterior pail, the axostyle is somewhat oxpanded in a capitulum 
on the right side of the nuelous. A narrowed prolongation of this extends to 
the rogion of the blepharoplasts. Tho dorsal border of llie capitulum as seen 
here appears as a deep-stained fibril, and the mcmbiane is prolonged postoi iorly 
in an armlike appendage that reaches around the posterior end of tho nucleus, 
A deep-stained, short, anteriorly directed appendage hero originates from the 
anteromedial border of the cresta; it is not present in most specimens. Length 
59/i, width 3G/i. S.H. x 3000. 
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PLATE 18 

Gigantomonab herculea from Hodotermcs niossamlicus . 

Pig. 2. The trailing Jlagellum more or loss parallels tho undulated outer mar¬ 
gin of the cresta, but is not attached to it in most places. Tho axostyle is pointed 
posteriorly, entirely enclosed in Hie cytoplasm, and somewhat expanded in a 
capitulum alongside tho nnclous. Except for the presence of the 3 anterior 
flagella and 1 trailing flagellum, this specimen resembles what Dogiol called 
type A of Myxomonas polymorpJia. (Cf. fig. A, 3.) S.H. x 1173. 

Fig. 3. A portion of a partly isolated mastigont, the body having been rup¬ 
tured in preparation. Axostylo, cresta, and nucleus are bound up in a union, 
with no alteration of their relative positions. Three anterior flagella arise in 
two roots, have a length of 80/*. Near their origin is a large granule; tho flagella 
meet a pair of smaller granules near this. Another small granule is posterior 
to these granules. An S-shaped filament (nuclear rhizoplast) extends posteriorly 
around tho large granule to meet tho nuclear membrane. The trunk of the 
axostyle is distinct; posteriorly it is enclosed in the cytoplasm and pointed. 
S.H. x 2333. 

Fig. 4. Outline of nucleus. Anterior part of cresta, showing the anteromedial 
edge adjacent to the nuclear membrane and extended anteriorly. Origin of 
three anterior flagella. The axostyle and its capitulum are not shown. S.H. 
x 2400. 

Fig, 5. A specimen in what appears to bo essentially unaltered form. The 
transverse position of the cresta, instead of tho longitudinal position repre¬ 
sented in figures 1 and 2, is normal m some specimens. The core of the axostyle 
is deep-stained, corresponding to what Dogiel considered characteristic of type 
A of Myxomonas polymorpha . Tlie trailing flagellum is shown along the cresta 
margin. Anterior flagella are present, but cannot be clearly traced except at 
their origin; they are omitted from the figure. Length of body 72/*, width 44/*, 
nucleus 9/* x 8/*. S.H, x 1270. 

Fig. 6. The cresta and trailing flagellum are buried in the cytoplasm, and 
there is no indication of the appendage of tho inner border of the cresta that 
appears in fig. 1. The capitular membrane is shown, expanded on the right side 
of the nucleus and elevated In a ridge which continues in an appendage around 
the posterior end of the nucleus. Two granules at tho base of the flagella, tho 
loft one longer and somewhat quadrangular, the other smaller and giving rise 
to tho anterior flagella. S.H. x 2400. 




PLATE 20 


Gigantomoms luicidta fiom IJodoiamcs mossambicus . 

Fig. 11. Modified oytosome with a thick, giay outer zone, an innei granular 
legion, and a clear zone between these. This ioirn suggests a cyst, and appeals 
to bo comp<u able to what has been lcpoited as one} stmont m some tiiehoinonad 
flagellates. Actually tins is a degcnciative foim that has nothing to do with 
encystation. S.H. x 935. 

Fig. 12. Two nuclei connected by a paradesmose. Both nuclei are parasitized 
by the intianuclear Symbiote Gli9 (ef. p. 206, fig. M) and are greatly enlaiged. 
S.IL x 670. 

Fig. 13. Late division in an elongate amoeboid body, 150/4 long. The new 
oiestas aie laige and deep in the cytoplasm, and new axostyles have developed. 
The paradesmose is a veiy long strand, 320/4, connecting the two wastigonts. 
F1.R. x 770. 

Fig. 14. A dimastigont specimen resulting fiom delayed division. Each masti- 
gont is completely reorganized, with anterior flagella and trailing flagellum, 
fully developed crestas and axostyles. There is no tiace of a paradesmose. 
S.n. x 1175. 






PLATE 19 


Gigantomonas hcroulea from Eodotennes mossambicus. 

Fig. 7. Tho crcsta lies flat and is well represented; its outermost margin is 
deep-stained. Outside of this, separated by a narrow clear space, is the trailing 
flagellum. The whole cresta and the flagellum are deeply embedded in the 
cytoplasm and the free terminal part of the flagellum is also enclosed. The three 
anterior flagella, whose full length is not clear, are enclosed m tho cytoplasm. 
Dogiel’s type A of Myxomonas polymoipha is represented by specimens liko 
this, in which the flagella were not seen. S.H. x 2400. 

Fig. 8. The crcsta consists of a deep-stained inner part and a clearer undu¬ 
lated outer part, and it may be flat as in figure 7 or curved as in this figure. 
A stained, irrogularly formed, flattened structure is present in the cytoplasm. 
S.n.xl770. 

Fig. 9. Anaphase of nucloar division. Tho paradesmose is fibrillar, the fibrils 
ending in doop-stained knoblike structures at the poles. Interzonal granules 
lie between the two groups of chromosomes. The now crestas are filaments. 
F1.B. X 2335. 

Fig. 10. Multipolar division figure. Four groups of chromosomes, each in the 
usual anaphase arrangement, are enclosed in the nuclear membrane. Each group 
has as many chromosomes as in the usual anaphase. The four poles are num¬ 
bered. Poles 1,2, and 3 are connected by 3 paradesmoses arranged in a triangle. 
At pole 4, the end of a paradesmose is also present, but tho paradesmose extends 
out into the cytoplasm, and its other end is free. Around each of poles 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 there is a single cluster of astral rays; and one is present also around 
the free end of the free paradesmose. Four new crestas are attached to poles 1, 
3, and 4, and to the free end of the freo paradesmose. This end apparently 
may have been detached from polo 2, but it has its own enlargement and aster, 
and the body of the specimen has not suffered ovident mochanical damage. 
F1.B. x 1175. 
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PLATE 22 


Gujantomonas hrrculea from llocloleimcs mommbmis 

Fig. 38. Mabtigonts from a laroe amoeboid form. Each possesses a capitulum 
and slender axostylo trunk, and throe long anterior flagella, hut no now ciesta. 
Tlio fibrillar paradesmoso is twisted in its middle pait. S.H. x 1150. 

Eig. 19. Detail of one of the nuclei of the pair represented by fig. F, 4. The 
body is a large amoeboid, about 250/* x 125/*, and it contains two pairs of nuclei. 
In this figure the new cresta and the paradesmoso have been omitted, but one 
large deep staining granule at the end of tho paradesmoso is shown, and ad¬ 
jacent to it is tho anterioi part of the capitulum of the axostyle. S.TT. X 2340. 

Fig. 20, A stage similar to the form from which fig. 19 was taken, with 
moderate-sized new ciostas; a slender axostyle trunk, not seen in the other 
specimen, is pi ©sent. S.11. x 3590. 

Fig. 21. Pair of nuclei from a large amoeboid body, nuclei connected by the 
paradesmose. Extending fiom the pole along each nuclear membrane is a deep- 
stained strand that is probably the new cresta. S.n. x 1056. 

Fig. 22. The nuclei are close together and tho fibrillar paradesmose is curved 
in a loop. Four fibrils are distinct. A deep-stainod band-shaped strand, shorter 
than the nuclear diameter, connects to each pole and is appliod to the mem¬ 
brane of each nucleus. This is probably the new cresta. S.H. x 2340. 
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PLATE 21 

Oigan lomonas heiculca from. Eodotermes 'mossaim'bicus 

Fig. 15. A noimal posttolophase, in au amoeboid body 130/* X 70^. Diameter 
of nuclei 12/t. Tlie mastigonts arc fully reoigonized, ciostas and tiailmg flagella 
deeply embedded in cytosomo, anterior flagella enclosed in cytosome for muelx 
of their length. The two mastigonts are connected by a paradosmose. S.IL 
x 1250. 

Fig. 16. A specimen in the same stage of development as fig. 15, amoeboid 
body 200 p x 60/*. The body is broken only a little at the edge, and otherwise ap¬ 
peals not to have suffered appreciable mechanical injury. One mastigont, 
complete for all extranucloar structures, has no nucleus. S.H. x 1200. 

Fig. 17. Two nuclei 15in diameter, connected by a paradesmoso 44/t long, 
in a laige amoeboid body. The paradosmose consists of tlneo separate, inde¬ 
pendently twisted strands; at the poles are two granules at one end, only one 
showing at the other. There is no indication of old or new ciestas, and the 
axostylo is represented only by a portion of the capitulum that appeals in the 
region of the poles of the paradosmose. One of these nuclei is represented in 
detail by fig. F, 5. S.H. x 2180. 




PLATE 23 


Giganfomonas fieroulea . Figs. 23-25 from Eodotermes mossambicus; 
figs. 26-27 from Microhodotermes viator . 

Fig. 23. A typical large amoeboid form of the flagellate. The cytoplasm con¬ 
tains a large number of inclusions, mostly fragments of plant material. There 
are two nuclei, connected by a paradesmose. There are no new axostyles or new 
crestas. This form was considered by Dogiel to be type D of Myxomonas poly- 
morpha, (Cf. fig. A, 6.) S.H. x 636. 

Fig. 24. An amoeboid form 130/i x 80/i. There are two nuclei but no trace of 
a paradesmose, and no extranuclear mastigont structures can be seen. This 
specimen corresponds to DogiePs text figure 3, considered to represent type E 
of Myxomonas polymorpha. (Cf. fig. A, 8.) S.H. x 690. 

Fig. 25. An amoeboid form about 56 fi x 72^, with one nucleus. There are two 
basal granules on the nuclear membrane, and extending from one of them a 
strand that curves against the nuclear membrane. This strand is probably the 
beginning of a new cresta. This kind of organism is DogiePs type C of Myxo¬ 
monas polymorpha. (Cf. fig. A, 5.) S.H. x 1150. 

Fig. 26. A very large amoeboid form with 36 nuclei, each with a diameter 
of about SfL . There are no paxadesmoses, no crestas, no axostyle trunks, and no 
flagella. The flagellate affinities of the organism are shown by the pair of 
granules on or near each nuclear membrane, and the capitulum membrane 
associated with each nucleus. S.H. x 405. 

Fig. 27. One nucleus from the specimen of fig. 27, with the granules and 
capitulum membrane. S.H. x 2340. 
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the characteristics of the flagellate 

MONOCERCOMONAS VERRENS SP. N., 
FROM TAPIRUS MALAY ANUS 


BY 

BRONISLAW HONIGBERG 


INTRODUCTION 

In the summer of 19451 had an opportunity to examine fecal material from 
Tapir us malayanus in the San Francisco Zoological Gardens. Among other 
protozoan parasites I found a flagellate belonging to the genus Monocer- 
comonas Grassi, 1879. 

Da Fonseca (1940) found a new species of Eutrichomastix (= Monocer- 
comonas ) in feces of Tapirus raulinus and named it E. bertholdoi. When the 
host-parasite relationships in the genus Monocercomonas are considered, it is 
apparent that in most instances the same species of flagellate may occur in 
closely related hosts. This situation seems to hold true in many instances where 
the phylogenetic relationship is far more distant than that between Tapirus 
malayanus and T. raulinus. Thus it might be expected that the flagellate de¬ 
scribed by Da Fonseca and that found by me would belong to the same speeies. 
In order to establish the relationship between the two organisms there was a 
need of material which would provide a fair basis for comparison. In spite of 
the fact that the same techniques for fixation and staining were used by Da 
Fonseca and by me, sufficient evidence was lacking to establish the identity 
of the two flagellates. Although the measurements closely correspond to those 
reported by him, the description and illustration (fig. 7 by Da Fonseea, 1940) 
differed considerably from the present findings. It thus became apparent that 
only by ^nmining the material used by Da Fonseca would it be possible to 
determine whether we both dealt with the same organism. Since it was not 
feasible to secure that material, I have assigned a new specific name Monocer¬ 
comonas verrens to the flagellate from Tapirus malayanus. 

In the present paper the nomenclature laid down by Travis (1932) was 
followed. Thus the nam e Eutrichomastix Kofoid and Swezy, 1915, which has 
been customarily applied to the genus under consideration, has been aban¬ 
doned and, on the basis of priority, the name Monocercomonas Grassi, 1879 
is used. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Harold Kirby, who stimulated 
+>)ig research and whose advice and criticism led to its completion. Credit is 
also due to Mr. Carey Baldwin, Director of the San Francisco Zoological 
Gardens, whose wholehearted cooperation made this project possible. 
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MATERIAL AND METHODS 

In the present investigation both fecal and culture material were studied in 
darkfield as well as in fixed and stained preparations. 

The flagellates could be maintained on modified Boeck-Drbohlav (Ringer- 
egg-slant-serum) medium. The cultures were kept at 37° C. and transferred 
every 72 hours. 

Both fecal smears and culture material were fixed in Hollander cupric 
picroformol and in Schaudinn’s fluid. The former fixative was used for prep¬ 
arations to be impregnated in protein silver, and the latter for those to be 
stained in iron hematein. 

The procedure described by Bodian (1936) and Cole and Day (1940) and 
adapted by Kirby (1945) was used for the protein-silver (protargol) impreg¬ 
nations, and that described by De Freitas (1936) was employed for the iron 
hematein-stained preparations. 

The protein-silver technique was in a few instances modified by using 
Mallory’s bleach prior to the impregnation. Mallory’s bleach consists of 
treating the preparations with 0.5 per cent potassium permanganate (5 min .), 
washing thoroughly in distilled water, and finally treating the washed prep¬ 
arations with 5 per cent oxalic acid (5 min.). Subsequently the preparations 
are washed in distilled water and impregnated in the usual manner. The 
bleaching process may be used successfully on protozoa which, because of 
prolonged storage in alcohol between fixation and impregnation, will not 
take silver without it. Also, organisms in thick fecal smears impregnate much 
better after bleaching. The same method gave good results with organisms 
which under ordinary circumstances could not be impregnated (e.g., Giardia ). 

De Freitas’ procedure for iron-hematein staining was slightly modified. 
He adjusted the hydrogen-ion concentration of the hematein solution with 
dibasic potassium phosphate (K 2 HP0 4 ) and 1/N hydrochloric acid and used 
phenol red as an indicator. Since the colorimetric method of pH adjustment 
is lengthy, Sorensen’s phosphate buffer solutions were used instead. M/30 
phosphate solutions (Na 2 HPOi and KH 2 P0 4 ) were employed. By substitu¬ 
tion of proper values in the simplified formula pH = 6.8n log acid/base, a 
solution of any desired pH could easily be prepared. 

It has also been found that the 1: 2 dilution of a saturated alcoholic (95 per 
cent) solution of picric acid (1 part of saturated solution of acid and 2 parts 
of 95 per cent alcohol) as suggested in De Freitas’ method, was much too slow 
in destaining the flagellates. This has been observed to be true for a large 
number of different organisms. A full strength alcoholic solution of picric 
acid has been found to be most satisfactory for the purpose of destaining. 

DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT 
Living Material 

Living specimens of Monocercomonas vcrrens when examined in darkfield 
appear as spheres, or more or less elongated ovoid bodies (fig. A). In general, 
the stouter forms predominate over the more slender ones. The largest or- 
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ganisms may reach about 9/* in length, whereas the smallest do not exceed 
5.5/i. The cytoplasm is highly granular and contains many vacuoles. The ovoid, 
relatively voluminous nucleus is situated near the anterior end of the flagel¬ 
late. The axostyle, which in spite of many examinations could not be traced 
over its whole length, protrudes beyond the posterior end of the body. The 
protruding free portion is about 1.5/t long and appears as a slender rod, 
which tapers to a point; not infrequently it is extended in a filament of vary¬ 
ing length. 

The flagella, which originate at, or very close to, the anterior cell border, 
axe morphologically and functionally differentiated into two distinct groups. 
One group is represented by three anterior synchronized flagella, and the 



Fig. A. Oamera-lucida drawing of a living spocimcn (vory much slowed down) as observed 
in darkfield. The thiee anterior flagella originate in a columnar projection. The trailing 
flagellum originates posterior to the anterior group; it ends in a fine filament. The nucleus 
and the cytoplasmic vacuoles and granules can be clearly seen. Only the projecting portion 
of the axostyle is visible, x 3600. 

other by a single trailing flagellum. The synchronized group originates in a 
short (about lp.) anterior cytoplasmic projection similar to the one described 
in Pentatrichomonas hominis (Kirby, 1943, 1945). The anterior flagella are 
rather stout filaments of uniform width; their ends are rounded and do not 
show any morphological differentiation. Their movement may be divided 
into three steps. In the first step the flagella are applied to the ventral surface 
of the body; in the second, they simultaneously and very rapidly sweep for¬ 
ward and upward and come to lie in lino with the posterior projection of the 
axostyle (fig. A). In the third step the flagella, one immediately following the 
other, return to their original position at the surface of the body. During the 
last step each flagellum is characteristically curved. The concavity of the 
curvature faces the direction of movement. This movement of the anterior 
flagella in Monocercomonas verrens much resembles the situation found in 
Pentatrichomonas hominis (Kirby, 1943,1945). 

The trailing flagellum originates close to, but slightly posterior to, the 
synchronized group. In its length and thickness it is closely comparable to the 
anterior flagella; however, its movements are completely independent, and 
it ends in a very fine filament, which varies in length (fig. A). The trailing 
flagellum is turned posteriad and it moves much like the terminal flagellum 
found on the border of the undulating membrane in the genus Trichomonas. 
Sinee it is sometimes closely applied to the body of the cell, and since its 
movements are usually restricted to the dorsal surface of the organism, this 
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flagellum may be interpreted on a superficial examination as a border of an 
undulating membrane. 

The dying flagellates exhibit striking changes in viscosity of the cytoplasm, 
which becomes very liquid. Since the viscosity of the cytoplasm usually de¬ 
creases before the organelles are lost, the undulating movements of the cyto¬ 
plasm caused by the beating of the trailing flagellum may be observed. 

In a few organisms I was able to observe grains of rice starch in the cyto¬ 
plasm. Thus it seems that Monocercomonas is capable of ingesting solid food 
particles. I have not, however, observed any structure which suggests a 
cytostome. \ 



1 2 3 

Fig. B, 1-3. Camera-lueida drawings of specimens fixed in Scbaudinn’s fluid and stained 
with iron hematein. All specimens show three anterior flagella, which aie fused at the base; 
the trailing flagellum; the single blepharoplast; the nucleus with its membrane (1, 2); 
the endosome (1); the chromatic granules around the nucleus; the axoatyle; and the 
cytoplasmic vacuoles and granules, x 3600. 

Fixed and Stained Preparations 

The body of Monocercomonas verrens is ellipsoidal or pyriform (fig. B, 1, 2, 
3; fig. G, 1,2,3). A hundred individuals on four slides ranged in length from 
5.3 to 8.6/*, in width from 3.0 to 7.9/*, averaging 7.1 x 8.6/*. Anteriorly the body 
is rounded with the exception of a small protuberance in the region of origin 
of the anterior flagella (fig. B, 1, 2, 3). The posterior part of the body is 
usually drawn out for some distance proximal to the point at which the axo- 
style projects from the cytostome. The free projecting portion of the axostyle 
ranges from 1.1 to 2.5/* (sometimes 3.0/*), averaging 1.6/*. 

In preparations impregnated with protein silver the cytoplasm remains 
light and fails to show any differentiation. In iron hematein-stained prep¬ 
arations, on the other hand, it appears to be filled with vacuoles, which vary 
in size and number. The vacuoles usually do not contain any solid particles; 
sometimes, however, bacteria may be observed within them. 

The three anterior flagella usually adhere to one another for considerable 
distances and not infrequently for their whole length (fig. 0,1). In the speci¬ 
mens where the flagella were separated for most of their length, this separa- 
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tion was never observed to start at their base, the flagella being invariably 
adherent for a short distance. In protein silver-impregnated specimens this 
part appears as a solid black column about 1/x long (fig. C, 2, 3, 4; fig. D, 2, 
3,5). This arrangement is comparable to that found by Kirby in Pentatricho- 
monas hominis. It seems possible that in living specimens this column is 
enveloped by the anterior cytoplasmic protuberance. The flagella are on 
the average about 1.9 times longer than the body. They stain uniformly 
throughout their whole length. In protein silver-impregnated specimens the 
terminal parts of the anterior flagella frequently show more or less distinct 
knoblike enlargements (fig. C, 1,2,3). These enlargements vary greatly in size 
and shape. They may appear either spherical or elongated. Sometimes, and 
this is especially true for the elongated ones, the terminal parts of the flagella 
may be bent at a slight angle (fig. C, 3). In several specimens one or more 
anterior flagella were observed to end in a very fine short filament (fig. 0, 5). 
No such terminal differentiation of the anterior flagella could be seen in the 
iron hematein-stained preparations. 

The single trailing flagellum equals the anterior flagella in length and 
apparently also in thickness. It impregnates uniformly with protein silver. 
At the end of this flagellum there is always a very fine filament which varies 
considerably in length (Peitschengeissel of Vlk, 1938). As with the anterior 
flagella, the terminal differentiation of the trailing flagellum could not be 
observed in specimens stained with iron hematein. 

All four flagella find their origin in the blepharoplast complex, which in 
most specimens is hidden beneath a deeply impregnated, membranelike struc¬ 
ture, the pelta. A suggestion of the pelta may be observed in Dobell’s (1907) 
figures of Trichomastix (= Monocercomonas) serpentis (= colubrorum) . As 
far as could be ascertained in the present investigation and from the litera¬ 
ture, the iron hematoxylin- and iron hematein-stained specimens of Monocer¬ 
comonas fail to show the structure with any clarity. 

Up to the present time the pelta has been described by Kirby (1945) in 
protein silver-impregnated preparations of Pentatrichomonas hominis and 
by Kozloff (1945) in similarly treated specimens of Trichomonas limads. In 
M. verrens the pelta is situated at the anterior periphery of the body. Its main 
crescentic portion (fig. C, 1, 3; fig. D, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5), the convex edge of which 
frequently covers the anterior border of the cytosome, sends out two exten¬ 
sions. One of them runs dorsally to the nucleus. It is usually a slender, long 
rod, which tapers to a point (fig. D, 1, 2). Sometimes, however, it appears to 
be of equal diameter throughout its whole length (fig. D, 3). In a few speci¬ 
mens the dorsal extension of the pelta curved toward the nucleus (fig. D, 1). 
In many preparations this structure cannot be observed, because it either 
fails to impregnate properly, or, still more frequently, is hidden beneath the 
anterior portion of the trailing flagellum. Sometimes the position of the dorsal 
extension is merely suggested by a row of unevenly impregnated granules. 
The other extension of the pelta is situated in the region ventral to the nucleus 
(fig. D, 1,2,3,4,6). It is considerably shorter than the dorsal extension. Some¬ 
times it tapers to a point (fig. D, 1); more frequently, however, its terminal 





Fig. 0. Camera-lucida drawings of specimens fixed in Hollanders cupric picroformol and 
impregnated with protein silver (protargol). x 3600. 1. An unusually large specimen. The 
anterior flagella are applied to one another for a considerable distance. They show the 
terminal knoblike differentiations. The trailing flagellum, turned forward, shows the ter¬ 
minal filament. (For further details see fig. D, 1.) 2. The three anterior flagella are sepa¬ 
rated for the whole length. The columnar projection from which they originate may be 
clearly seen. Their terminal differentiations are rod-shaped. The trailing flagellum (to the 
observer's right) ends in a fine filament. The axostyle may be traced above the nucleus. Its 
terminal portion is characteristically deeply impregnated. 3. The anterior flagella are 
separated for almost their whole length. They originate in a columnar projection. The 
trailing flagellum (to the observer's right) terminates in a fine filament. (For details see 
fig. D, 5.) 4. A detached mastigont. Only three anterior flagella and pelta are shown. 5.Ends 
of the anterior flagella. Middle flagellum terminates in a filament. Remaining flagella have 
the usual endings. 

Abbreviations: a.fl. = anterior flagella, ax. = axostyle, bl. = blepharoplast, d.p. = dorsal 
extension of pelta, pe. = pelta, p.b. = parabasal body, rh. = rhi-soplast, tr.fi. = trailing fla¬ 
gellum. 
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Fig. D, 1-6. Camera-lucida drawings of mastigont structures of the anterior part of the 
body. In all specimens the anterior flagolla originate in a columnar projection, which later 
divides into three flagella (not seen in 1). The trailing flagellum is shown only in 1, 4,5,6. 
In 1-4 the pelta lies over the body; in 5-6 under the body. Hollander cupric picroformoL 
Bodian protein silver (protargol). X 3600. X. The dorsal extension of pelta is clearly visible, 
it curves toward the dorsal part of the nucleus. The ventral extension of pelta is represented 
by a very short projection at the upper ventral region of the nucleus. The parabasal body 
overlaps the anterodorsal part of the nucleus. The line filament originating at the anterior 
end of the parabasal body disappears under the pelta to join the blepharoplast complex. 
The nucleus shows the cndosomc. 2. The dorsal extension of pelta runs dorsally to the 
nucleus. The ventral extension of pelta lies above the anteroventral side of the nucleus. The 
parabasal body runs dorsally and at a sharp angle to the nucleus and covers its antero¬ 
dorsal part,- it ends under the pelta. 3. The stout dorsal extension of pelta lies very close to 
the periphery of the body. The ventral extension of pelta is turned posteriad and faces the 
ventral side of the nucleus. The parabasal body overlaps the anterodorsal portion of the 
nucleus. 4. The dorsal extension of pelta is not visible. The ventral extension of pelta runs 
posteriad and faces the ventral surface of the nucleus. The parabasal body runs parallel to 
the nucleus. 5-6. The blepharoplast complex is represented by a solid granule. The ante¬ 
rior flagella originate in a single column at the anterior portion of the blepharoplast. The 
trailing flagellum originates somewhat behind the anterior group on the dorsal side of the 
blepharoplast. A fine filament connects the blepharoplast with the parabasal body. The 
rhizoplast connects the blepharoplast with the anterior end of the nucleus. The dotted area 
in the background represents the pelta, which is situated under the body. 


portion is rounded (fig. D, 2,3,4). In several specimens the ventral extension 
appeared to curve toward the nucleus (fig. D, 6). As suggested by Kirby 
(1945), who reported this structure for the first time, the pelta, although it 
“has an integrity of its own,” may possibly constitute a part of the capitulum 
of the axostyle. 
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The blepharoplast complex, which could be studied in most of the iron 
hematein-stained specimens and in a few silver-impregnated ones, is a single 
granule situated very close to the anterior border of the cell (fig. B, 1, 2, 3; 
fig. C, 3; fig. D, 5,6). The three anterior flagella originate in the anterior part 
of the blepharoplast and the trailing flagellum originates in the posterior 
and dorsal part of the blepharoplast (fig. D, 5, 6). A slender fiber connects 
the blepharoplast complex with the parabasal body, and another filament, 
the rhizoplast, runs from it to the nuclear membrane (fig. D, 5, 6). 

The voluminous ellipsoidal nucleus ranges in length from 1.7 to 3.6/t, in 
width from 0.9 to 2.2ft, averaging 2.5 x 1.7/*. It is situated in the anterior part of 
the cytosome, just posterior to the pelta, and its anterior end is not infre¬ 
quently covered posterior to this structure (fig. D, 1,2). The detailed structure 
of the nucleus could be studied only in the iron hematein-stained specimens. 
The nuclear membrane, although thin, may be easily observed in many speci¬ 
mens (fig. B, 1, 2). The chromatin material appears to be rather uniformly 
distributed throughout the nucleus, and larger chromatin aggregates are 
found only rarely. The endosome, as observed in some specimens, is a large 
perfectly spherical granule surrounded by a clear zone of nucleoplasm (fig, 
B,l;fig.D,l). 

In the cytoplasm near the nucleus there are a large number of chromatic 
granules which vary greatly in their size and arrangement. They may form 
one or more rows dorsal to the nucleus (fig. B, 3) or may surround it com¬ 
pletely (fig. B, 2). Although the granules are usually more numerous in the 
vicinity of the nucleus, they are by no means restricted to the anterior part of 
the cytosome (fig. B, 1, 2, 3). 

The parabasal body, which was never observed in the iron hematein-stained 
preparations, is shown with clarity in most specimens impregnated with pro¬ 
tein silver. It is a stout rod of uniform thickness, situated dorsally to the 
nucleus. Its length varies from about one-half to about three-quarters of that 
of the nucleus (fig. D, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5). Sometimes the parabasal body is placed 
at an angle to the nucleus (fig. D, 1, 2, 3). In other instances it is placed 
parallel to the nucleus (fig. C, 2; fig. D, 4,5). 

The axostyle is a slender hyaline rod, which originates in the blepharoplast 
complex and runs to the right side of the nucleus. It then traverses the cyto¬ 
some, and emerges at the posterior end of the body. No anterior enlargement 
of the axostyle has ever been observed. In its course through the cytoplasm 
the axostyle is either straight or slightly bent. The free projecting part is 
usually straight and tapers gradually to a point. The distal three-quarters 
of this projecting part impregnate much darker than the rest of the axostyle 
(fig. C, 1,2, 3). No suggestion of an axostylar ring can be found at the point 
where the rod leaves the cytoplasm. 

In spite of a careful search no trace of the cytostome could be found in either 
hematein-stained or protein silver-impregnated preparations. 
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Monocercomonas verrens sp. n. 

Type host.—Tapirus malayanus Baffles, 1821. Malayan Peninsula. Kept in San Francisco 
Zoological Gardens. 

Type slides .—In Collection of the University of California. 

Diagnosis. —The diagnosis of Monocercomonas verrens sp. n. is based on the observations 
of iron hematein-stained and silver-impregnated preparations as well as on examinations of 
living specimens. 

Body pyriform or ovoid, size range: 5.3-8.6 x 3.0-7.9/a, average 7.1 x 5.1/a. Three anterior 
flagella and one trailing flagellum. All flagella equal in length and width, 1.9 times longer 
than the body. Anterior flagella fused at tho base, originate in a columnar cytoplasmic 
extension, exhibit a synchronized sweeping movement. All flagella originate in a single 
blepharoplast complex. Blepharoplast partly or totally covered by the pelta. Pelta cres¬ 
centic, with dorsal and ventral extensions, situated at the anterior end of the body. Nucleus 
anterior, oval, voluminous, size range 1.7-3.6 x 0.9-2.2/a, average 2.5 x 1.7/a, with a distinct 
membrane, chromatin material uniformly distributed,* connects with blepharoplast by 
a rhizoplast. Parabasal body rod-shaped. Axostyle slender, uniform in thickness; runs 
from blepharoplast to the right side of the nucleus; traverses cytosome and protrudes 
posteriorly by about 1.6/a. 

SUMMARY 

In the fecal material of Tapirus malayanus there was found a flagellate, 
Monocercomonas verrens sp. n. 

In the living specimens studied in darkfield the three anterior flagella 
originate in a single column and exhibit a synchronized sweeping movement. 
The trailing flagellum, exhibiting an undulating movement, originates some¬ 
what posterior and dorsal to the anterior group and ends in a fine filament. 

In fixed and stained preparations the body of the flagellate averages 5.3 x 
8.6ft. At the anterior end of the body there is a small protuberance in the 
region of the origin of the three anterior flagella. These anterior flagella are 
fused at the base. The trailing flagellum is equal in length and width to the 
anterior flagella, and it ends in a very fine filament. All the flagella are about 
1.9 times longer than the body. They originate in a single, anteriorly situated 
blepharoplast complex, which in the protein silver-treated specimens is usually 
hidden underneath a membrane]ike structure, the pelta. The pelta is cres¬ 
centic in shape and sends out a dorsal and a ventral extension. This structure 
has hitherto not been described in the genus Monocercomonas . The anteriorly 
situated nucleus averages 2.5 x 1.7/*. It shows a definite thin membrane and 
frequently a large endosome. The chromatin is uniformly distributed through¬ 
out the nucleus. A fine rhizoplast connects the nuclear membrane with the 
blepharoplast complex. The parabasal body is rod-shaped and runs dorsal 
to the nucleus. It is connected to the blepharoplast complex by a fine filament. 
The axostyle is a slender rod, which runs from the blepharoplast complex 
along the right side of the nucleus and, after traversing the cytoplasm, emerges 
at the posterior end of the body. The projecting part of the axostyle averages 
1.6ft. The cytoplasm is highly vacuolated and contains many chromatic gran¬ 
ules. These granules are particularly dense in the vicinity of the nucleus 
where they may be arranged in rows or may surround the nucleus. Sometimes 
bacteria may be found in the vacuoles. 
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CILIATES FROM THE SIERRA NEVADA BIGHORN 
OVIS CANADENSIS SIERRAE GRINNELL 

BY 

MILDRED BUSH and C. A. KOFOID 

INTRODUCTION 

The ciliates with which this paper deals were taken from the stomach of a 
Sierra Nevada bighorn, Ovis canadensis sierrae Grinnell (1913). The bighorn 
was taken on the east slope of Mount Baxter, near Independence, California, 
on October 20, 1911, by H. A. Carr, who was collecting for the Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California. The contents of the stom¬ 
ach were preserved and given to one of us (C. A. Kofoid) for study. 

The bighorn from which the ciliates were taken became the type specimen 
of Ovis ccrvina sierrae , described by Grinnell in 1912. The specimen, consisting 
of skin, horns, and complete skeleton, is No. 16360 in the collection of the 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The ciliates, taken from the stomach immediately after the sheep was shot, 
were killed and preserved in formalin. For study, temporaiy mounts were made 
in glycerine, in water (one hah tap and one half distilled) tinged with eosin, 
and in chlor-zinc-iodide solution. This method of mounting made it possible 
to roll the ciliates about so that all parts could be observed. In the water, 
osmotic action expanded the organisms so that ciliary lines were easily traced. 
Chlor-zinc-iodide solution was used specifically for skeletal plates. Permanent 
mounts were stained with Heidenhain’s haematoxylin (alcoholic method) for 
study of ciliary lines, fibers, and nuclear structure. Some material was mounted 
in celloidin and stained with Best’s carmine for study of skeletal plates. All 
drawings were made with a camera lucida. 

CILIATES OF THE FAMILY OPHRYOSCOLECIDAE 

Entodinium nanwn sp. nov. 

(Plato 24, figure 1) 

Diagnosis .—Body small, ovoid, widest anteriorly; anterior end truncated in contracted 
individuals; posterior end rounded with a short ventral lobe; macronucleus short, stout 
club-shaped. Length 18-26 microns, 10 specimens. 

Description. —In contracted individuals, the anterior end is truncated with 
the equal adoral lips barely protruding. The posterior end is rounded with 
only a short ventral lobe. All other surfaces are convex. The oesophagus is large 
in proportion to the body, turns dorsad, and terminates at the level of the pos¬ 
terior third of the body. The endoplasmic sack is outlined by a thin boundary. 
The ectoplasm forms a relatively thick layer around the endoplasmic sack and 
fills the short, posterior ventral lobe. The short rectum turns dorsad and opens 

[ 237 ] 
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at the anus, which is just dorsal to the ventral lobe. The macronucleus is short, 
stout, club-shaped, largest anteriorly, and has a ventral depression. It appears 
ovoid when seen from the dorsal side. The relatively large, spherical micro¬ 
nucleus is situated in the ventral depression of the macronucleus or close to it. 
The contractile vacuole is anterior and to the left of the macronucleus. The 
food in the endoplasmic sack consists of small particles. 

Variation. —This species showed little variation in the individuals observed. 
Some of the specimens were somewhat narrow for their length and rounded 
posteriorly so that the ventral lobe was hardly discernible. 

Measurements. —Based on 10 specimens taken at random. 

Ratio to dorsoventral 

Axis Microns diameter 

Body length. 21 (18-26) 1.46 (1.28-1.55) 

Transdiameter. 9 (8-11) 0.63 (0.57-0.66) 

Dorsoventral diameter. 14(12-17) 1.00 

Macronucleus. 6(5-7) 0.40(0.31-0.51) 

Occurrence.—Entodinium nanum occurs frequently in the stomach contents 
of the material studied. 

Relationships.—Entodinium nanum is almost the same size as E. exiguum 
Dogiel (19256) and E. nanellum Dogiel (1923). It differs from E. exiguum in 
that its lateral outline narrows somewhat posteiiorly and ends in a slight ven¬ 
tral lobe, whereas E. exiguum has almost the same width throughout its entire 
length and lacks the lobe. Its macronucleus is stout and club-shaped while that 
of E. exiguum is short, thick, and of equal diameter throughout. Entodinium 
nanum differs from E. nanellum in that its anterior end in contracted forms 
is truncated, while that of the other species is convex with a depression on the 
ventral side. The former ciliate is shorter in proportion to its dorsoventral 
diameter (1.45) than is E. nanellum (2.00), and its stout macronucleus is also 
shorter in proportion to the diameter (0.31-0.53) than is the wedge-shaped 
macronucleus of E . nanellum (0.71-1.11). 

Entodinium orbicularis sp. nov. 

(Plate 24, figure 2) 

Diagnosis.— Orbicular, all sides convex; slightly compressed laterally; posterior end 
smoothly rounded, no lobes or spines; macronucleus ellipsoidal, anterior to middle of 
body. Length 21-36 microns; dorsoventral width 17-30 microns; 10 specimens. 

Description .—All surfaces are strongly convex. The posterior end is smoothly 
rounded and without lobes or spines. In contracted specimens, the oral appa¬ 
ratus is small and completely retracted so that the adoral lips do not protrude 
beyond the convex curve of the anterior end. The mouth is a small, round 
opening. The oesophagus is comparatively broad and extends slightly dorsad 
to the center of the body. The endoplasmic sack is orbicular in shape with its 
outlines smoothly convex except at a depression around the macronucleus. The 
thin ectoplasmic layer is of equal thickness around the endoplasmic sack in all 
parts except where it thickens in the region of the macronucleus. The rectum 
is short, cylindrical, and extends slightly dorsad to the anus, which is at the 
center of the posterior surface. The ellipsoidal macronucleus is near the dorsal 
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wall, just anterior to the middle of the body. The large, spherical micronucleus 
is ventral to the macronucleus. The food consists of small particles which 
could not be identified. 

Variation .—The specimens observed did not vary appreciably in any im¬ 
portant morphological feature or in proportions. 

Measurements .—Based on 10 specimens taken at random. 


Axis 


Microns 


Ratio to dorsoventral 
diameter 


Bodylongth. 

Transverse diameter.. 
Dorsoventral diameter 
Macronuclcus. 


29 (22-33) 1.20 (1.11-1.26) 

18 (13-24) 0.64 (0.55-0.70) 

25 (13-32) 1.00 

6 (4—7) 0.20 (0.18-0.24) 


Occurrence.—Entodinium orbicularis occurs rarely in the material Btudied. 

Relationships.—Entodinium orbicularis is closely related to E. bovis Wertheim 
(1935a). It is slightly shorter (22-33 microns) than E. bovis (26.25-38.5 mi¬ 
crons), is not so nearly round in lateral outline, and is lesB compressed trans¬ 
versely. The ectoplasm is not so highly developed in the anal region as it is in 
E. bovis. The macronucleus is short and ellipsoidal, whereas that of E. bovis is 
elongate and thickened at the anterior end. The micronucleus of E. orbicularis 
is relatively larger than that of E. bovis. 


Entodinium protuberans sp. nov. 

(Plate 24, figure 3) 

Diagnosis .—Body elongate, ovoid, widest anteriorly; all surfaces slightly convex, more 
so near tho ends; adoral lips in contracted forms protruding and bent dorsad, the dorsal 
lip shorter; one short, posterior, ventral lobe; macronucleus ellipsoidal, near middle of 
body at middorsal line. Length 20-45 microns, 10 specimens. 

Description. —The greatest diameter is at 0.20 of the total length from the 
anterior end, and from this point, all surfaces curve anteriorly or taper pos¬ 
teriorly. The diameter at the posterior end is about 0.50 of the greatest diam¬ 
eter. At the anterior end of contracted forms, the adoral lips characteristically 
protrude about 0.15 of the dorsoventral diameter and bend dorsad. The dorsal 
lip is shorter and bends at a wide acute angle. This oral structure is conspicu¬ 
ous, makin g; it easy to distinguish this species from other species of Entodinium 
in the stomach contents. The dorsal surface rounds smoothly to the anus, but 
the ventral surface terminates posteriorly in a short, rounded lobe. In lateral 
view the two surfaces come together at the anal opening and form almost a 
right angle, a pronounced character in this species. The mouth opens into the 
oesophagus, which extends back to the middle of the body. The endoplasmic 
sack is marked by a feebly defined outline close to the body wall and occupies 
most of the body. The ectoplasm forms a thin layer around the endoplasmic 
sack and fills the posterior lobe. The rectum is short, cylindrical, and opens at 
the anus, which is just dorsal to the posterior lobe. The short, ellipsoidal 
macronucleus is on the middorsal line about the middle of the body. The 
spherical micronucleus is ventral to the macronucleus. The contractile vacuole 
is anterior to the macronucleus and opens at the middorsal line. 

The endoplasmic sack is filled with small particles of plant tissue. 
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Variation. —This species varies considerably in length. The smaller indi¬ 
viduals, apparently newly divided forms, tend to be broader in proportion to 
their length than the larger ones. The morphological features are constant. 
The animal is easily distinguished by the protruding, bent, adoral lips in con¬ 
tracted forms, the tapering sides, and the right angle at the posterior end. 

Measurements. —Based on 15 specimens taken at random. 

Ratio to dorsoventral 

Axis Microns diameter 

Body length. 27.5(20-45) 1.80(1.44-2.20) 

Transdiameter. 7.5 (6-12) 0.54 (0.50-0.60) 

Dorsoventral diameter. 15.0(11-27) 1.00 

Macronucleus.'. 7.0 (5-8) 0.38 (0.27-0.47) 

Occurrence.—Entodinium protuberans occurs in great numbers in the material 
studied. 

Relationships. —In this host Entodinium protuberans is near E. simplex 
Dogiel (19256) in size; large individuals of the former and small individuals of 
the latter may have the same length. E. simplex lacks conspicuous adoral lips. 
E. simplex has almost the same diameter throughout its entire length; E. pro¬ 
tuberans tapers posteriorly. E. simplex is rounded at the posterior end and the 
anus is slightly ventral; E . protuberans has a short lobe and the anus is slightly 
dorsal. The macronucleus of E . simplex is elongate and widens at the anterior 
end, whereas that of E. protuberans is ellipsoidal or spheroidal. 

Entodinium simplex Dogiel, 1925 
Entodinium parvum Buisson; Dogiel, 1926 

Diagnosis. —Body oblong-ovate; all sides smoothly convex; posterior end smoothly 
rounded; macronucleus slender, thickened at anterior end, lying within the anterior two 
thirds of the body. Length 35-44 microns, 10 specimens. 

Measurements. —In the following table, measurements of 10 specimens of 
Entodinium simplex taken at random from the Sierra Nevada bighorn, are 
compared with measurements of the same species from other hosts as given by 
Dogiel (1927). 


Axis 


Body length. 

Transdiameter.... 
Dorsoventral 

diameter. 

Macronucleus. 


From Sierra Nevada bighorn 

Microns Itatio £ dorsoventral 
diameter 

38 (35-44) 1.70(1.68-1.75) 

15 (13-16) 0.68 (0.60-0.80) 

24 (21-27) 1.00 

13 (10-14) 0.49 (0.48-0.51) 


From other hosts 
Microns 

43 (38-60) I 1.70-1.74 


25 (21-29) 1.00 


Ratio to dorsoventral 
diameter 


Occurrence.—Entodinium simplex was first described by Dogiel (1925&) from 
the reindeer. He reported it in 1927 in sheep and cattle from various parts of 
Russia, and in 1934 in the Kamchatka wild sheep (Ovis nivicola nivicola), in 
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the yak, and in sheep from Mongolia. Hsiung (1931) recorded it in sheep in 
China, and Becker and Everett (1930) found it in lambs in the United States. 
It is found infrequently in the bighorn. 

Relationships .—Wertheim (1935a) made a comparative study of E. simplex , 
E. exiguum , E. nanellum , E. dubardi dubardi, and E. parvum y which are all 
small species. In the Sierra Nevada bighorn, E . simplex is nearest E. protu - 
berans in size and form. Comparison with that species is made in the account 
of E. protuberans (p. 240). 


Entodinium truncatum sp. nov. 

(Plate 24, figure 7) 

Diagnosis .—Body broadly ellipsoidal, compressed laterally; anterior end in contracted 
specimens truncated or slightly oblique; posterior end truncated, flattened laterally, no 
lobes or spines; macronuclcus oblong-ellipsoidal or slightly reniform, situated at the mid¬ 
dle of the dorsal side of the body. Length 36-50 microns, 10 specimens. 


Description .—The sides are evenly convex. In contracted specimens, a de¬ 
pression is formed at the anterior end, in which the heavy ventral lip overlaps 
the dorsal lip so that the latter can hardly be distinguished. The part of the 
body posterior to the endoplasmic sack is flattened laterally. The posterior end 
is truncated, without spines or lobes but with the dorsal part rounded and the 
ventral part forming an obtuse angle. The cuticle is thin and flaccid so that the 
animals sometimes appear as shapeless masses. Mounting in water (one'half 
distilled, one half tap) restores them more nearly to their normal form. The 
oesophagus extends backward and dorsad, ending near the posterior end of the 
macronucleus. The endoplasmic sack is outlined by a distinct boundaiy line 
and is surrounded by a thick layer of ectoplasm which is especially well de¬ 
veloped on the dorsal side and at the posterior end. The long, narrow rectum 
extends straight back to the anal opening, which is at the center of the posterior 
end. The macronuclcus is oblong-ellipsoidal or reniform in shape, and is situ¬ 
ated at the middle of the body on the dorsal side. The micronucleus is spherical 
and is close to the ventral side of the macronucleus. The single, large contractile 
vacuole is anterior to the macronucleus and opens at the middorsal line. The 
food in the endoplasmic sack appears to consist of small particles of plant tissue. 

Variation .—This species varies noticeably in proportions, some individuals 
being as broad as long. The morphological details do not vary greatly, and the 
animal can be identified among numerous other species because of its depressed 
anterior end and its lobeless, truncated posterior end. 

Measurements .—Based on 10 specimens taken at random. 


Axis 

Body length. 

Transdiameter. 

Dorsoventral diameter 
Macronucleus. 


Uafcio to dorsoventral 
Microns diameter 

46 (40-50) 1.37 (1.17-1.66) 

26 (20-35) 0.62 (0.50-0.78) 

34 (28-40) 1.00 

14(10-17) 0.37(0.31-0.48) 


Occurrence.—Entodinium truncatum is infrequent in the material studied. 
Relationships.—Entodinium truncatum and E. montanum have similar an¬ 
terior ends in contracted individuals and do not differ greatly in size, but the 
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latter is ovoid in lateral view and has a short posterior lobe, whereas the former 
has no lobe. The macronucleus of E . truncatum is oblong-ellipsoidal or reni- 
form; that of E. montanum is club-shaped or sausage-shaped. 


Entodinium montanum sp. nov. 

(Plate 24, figure 6) 

Diagnosis .—Body elongate, ovoidal, compressed laterally; sides evenly convex; an¬ 
terior end truncated in contracted forms; one short, ventral, posterior lobe; macronucleus 
club- or sausage-shaped, one third to one half the length of the body. Length 36-53 mi¬ 
crons, 10 specimens. 

Description .—The widest part of the body is just anterior to the middle. The 
sides are evenly convex. In contracted specimens, the anterior end is trun¬ 
cated. The ventral adoral lip is heavy and folds over the dorsal lip so that the 
latter is almost entirely obscured. The dorsal surface continues smoothly 
rounded to the anal opening without posterior prolongation. The ventral sur¬ 
face terminates in a short, smoothly rounded lobe which reaches to the anal 
opening. The oesophagus is long, narrow, and extends sharply dorsad to a point 
near the posterior end of the macronucleus. The endoplasmic sack is outlined 
by a thin boundary and occupies most of the body. The ectoplasm forms a thin 
layer on the ventral and lateral body walls but thickens on the dorsal side and 
in the posterior region. The cylindrical rectum is long, runs obliquely (45°) 
dorsad, and terminates in the anus, which is dorsal to the ventral posterior 
lobe. The macronucleus is club-shaped or sausage-shaped and thickens gradu¬ 
ally toward the anterior end. It is near the dorsal wall in the anterior half of the 
body. The micronucleus is ellipsoidal and lies at the middle of the ventral side 
of the macronucleus. The single contractile vacuole is anterior to the macro- 
nucleus and opens to the left of the middorsal line. The food in the endoplasmic 
sack consists of small particles which could not be identified. 

Variation .—This species varies somewhat in length but is fairly constant in 
body proportions and in morphology. 

Measurements .—Based on 10 specimens taken at random. 


Axis 


Microns 


Ratio to dorsoveatral 
diameter 


Body length. 

Transdiameter. 

Dorsoventral diameter 
Macronucleus. 


47 (36-53) 1.63 (1.34-1.85) 

20 (16-25) 0.70 (0.64-0.78) 

29 (22-32) 1.00 

19 (12-25) 0.67 (0.44-0.88) 


Occurrence.—Entodinium montanum is infrequent in the material studied. 
Relationships .—A comparison with E. truncatum is given in the account of 
that species (p. 241-242). 


Entodinium sierrae sp. nov. 

(Plate 25, figure 9) 

Diagnosis .—Body elongated oblong-ellipsoidal, compressed laterally; lateral surfaces 
slightly convex; contracted specimens oblique at anterior end; two small lobes at pos¬ 
terior end; macronucleus short, ellipsoidal. Length 45-65 microns, 10 specimens. 
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Description .—This species is the largest of the genus Entodinium from this 
host. Both dorsal and ventral surfaces are slightly convex and the convexity of 
the latter increases around the posterior lobe. The lateral surfaces are evenly 
and very slightly convex. The anterior end is rounded in partly contracted 
forms and oblique in fully contracted ones, the dorsal side extending the 
farther forward. There are two posterior lobes of which the ventral one is 
broad, massive, and smoothly rounded while the dorsal one is short and bluntly 
pointed. The oesophagus is short and terminates back of the level of the pos¬ 
terior end of the macronucleus. The endoplasmic sack occupies most of the 
body. The ectoplasm forms a thin layer around the endoplasmic sack and 
thickens in the posterior lobes. The rectum lies at an angle of 45° from the 
axis and opens at the anus, which is at the junction of the two lobes. The 
macronucleus measures only about 0.15 of the total length. It is oblong-ellip¬ 
soidal in outline and is located dorsally, anterior to the middle of the body. The 
micronucleus is ellipsoidal or spheroidal and is ventral to the posterior end of 
the macronucleus. The single contractile vacuole is relatively small, is situated 
anterior to the macronucleus, and opens at the left of the middorsal line. The 
food consists of large and small particles of plant tissue, small species of Ento¬ 
dinium, and other ciliates. 

Variation .—This species varies little except in body length. Short indi¬ 
viduals, which may be newly divided forms, are found. 

Measurements .—Based on 10 specimens taken at random. 


Axis 


Microns 


Ratio to doraoventral 


Body length. 

Transdiameter. 

Dorsoventral diameter 
Macronucleus. 


56(45-65) 1.60(1.38-1.80) 

27 (25-30) 0.70 (0.60-0.75) 

36 (30-40) 1.00 

12 (8-16) 0.31 (0.21-0.40) 


Occurrence.—Entodinium sierrae occurs frequently in the material studied. 
Relationships.—Entodinium sierrae is similar in size and proportions to E. 
anteronucleatum laeve Dogiel (1927). Like E. bursa Stein {E. vorax vorax Dogiel, 
1925), it is carnivorous. 


Entodinium bicaudatum sp. nov. 

(Plate 24, figures 4, 5) 

Diagnosis .—Orbicular to elliptical in lateral view, with two posterior spines; right sur¬ 
face strongly convex; loft surface with wide depression; ventral surface terminating posteri¬ 
orly in a spine with a massive base, and a short, rounded lobe; dorsal surface terminating 
in a curved spine with a broad, flangolike base; macronucleus ellipsoidal; length 22-34 
microns; width 21-34 microns; ventral spine 9-15 microns; 15 specimens. 

Description .—In lateral view, the body appears almost circular in outline 
and is usually slightly longer than broad, but sometimes it is broader than 
long. The dorsal surface is strongly convex, the ventral surface less convex. The 
ventral part of the body terminates posteriorly in a short, inconspicuous, 
rounded lobe on the right and a long spine on the left. This spine has a wide, 
massive base with a distinct, constricted distal part longer than the base and 
tapering to a point. The spine turns dorsad, then obliquely posteriorly. The 
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dorsal part of the body terminates posteriorly in a second spine with a broad, 
flangelike base which extends transversely across the right side of the P9sterior 
surface of the body to about the mid-point. The slender, free, distal part of the 
spine is flexible and is curved ventrad or to the right or left. In the lateral view 
the two spines appear to cross, but they are separated by the transverse width 
of the body. The right side of the body is smoothly convex. On the left side, 
there is a deep and wide depression which is dorsal to the base of the ventral 
spine and which extends anteriorly three fourths of the length of the body. 
The oesophagus is short, bends dorsad, and ends near the center of the body. 
The endoplasmic sack is marked by a weak boundary layer and occupies most 
of the body. The ectoplasmic layer is thin on the ventral, right, and left sides 
but thick on the dorsal side. The spines consist entirely of ectoplasm. The 
rectum is short and terminates at the anus, which is near the center of the 
posterior wall, between the ventral lobe and the base of the ventral spine. The 
macronucleus is short, ellipsoidal or spherical in form, and is situated dorsally 
in the anterior half of the body. The micronucleus is comparatively large, 0.4 
the diameter of the macronucleus, and is on the posterior ventral side of the 
larger nucleus. The contractile vacuole is anterior and to the left of the macro¬ 
nucleus. Food consists of small particles of plant tissue. 

Variation. —This species does not vaty greatly in size but considerably in 
proportions. Specimens with dorsoventral diameter greater than the length 
often occur. 

Measurements. —Based on 15 specimens taken at random. 

Ratio to dorsoventral 

Axis Microns diameter 

Body length. 27.7 (23-34) 1.05(0.96-1.26) 

Transdiametcr. 14.0 (12-15) 0.51 (0.48-0.55) 

Dorsoventral diameter. 26.4(21-34) 1.00 

Macronucleus. 7.6 (5-12) 0.25 (0.20-0.29) 

Ventral spine. 12.0(9-14) 0.66(0.42-0.90) 

Occurrence.—Entodinium bicaudaium occurs frequently in the material 
studied. 

Relationships.—Entodinium bicaudaium is about the same size as E. bicor- 
nuium Dogicl (19256) but is shorter in proportion to its dorsoventral diameter. 
The two species appear much alike from the dorsal side. Each has two con¬ 
spicuous posterior spines, one ventral and one dorsal; but those of E. bicor- 
nutum cross while those of E. bicaudaium are separated by the transdiameter of 
the body. E. bicornutum has no posterior ventral lobe and no depression on the 
left side. The macronucleus of E. bicaudaium is short and ellipsoidal; that of 
E. bicornutum is trapezoidal from the dorsal side. 

Entodinium bicaudaium and E. caudaium Stein (1859) are similar in the 
appearance of the anterior ends of contracted individuals, in having a depres¬ 
sion of the left side and in having three posterior prolongations. E. caudaium is 
longer in proportion to its width. In E. caudaium the dorsal posterior spine is 
long, and the two preanal lobes are short, one sharp, the other rounded. In E. 
bicaudaium the dorsal and the preanal spines are about the same length and 
the preanal lobe is short and rounded.. 
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Entodinium caudatum Stein, 1859 
(Plate 25, figure 8) 

Diagnosis .—Body elongated, ovoidal; dorsal surface convex; ventral surface less 
strongly convex; much compressed laterally; posterior end with a long dorsal spine and 
two ventral lobes, the left short and bluntly rounded, the right acutely pointed. 

Variation .—In specimens of Entodinium caudatum observed from this host, 
the length and width of body and the length of the posterior spine vary little. 
On the whole the animals are smaller and are longer in proportion to their 
width than those described from other hosts. The macronucleus is shorter in 
proportion to body length and to the dorsoventral diameter. 

Measurements .—Based on 10 specimens taken at random. 


Ratio to dorsoventral 

Axis Microns diameter 

Body length. 35.3 (32-38) 1.45 (1.25-1.65) 

Transdiameter. 13.0 (12-16) 0.55 (0.40-0.65) 

Dorsoventral diameter. 24.5 (22-30) 1.00 

Macronucleus. 11.0 (8-14) 0.39 (0.33-0.42) 

Posterior dorsal spine. 23.9 (20-27) 0.98 (0.80—1.22) 


Occurrence.—Entodinium caudatum was reported by Stein (1858) in sheep 
in Germany. Schuberg (1888) made the first drawing of it and Eberlein (1895) 
found it in cattle in Germany. It was reported by Cunha (1914) in cattle in 
Brazil, by Dogiel (1927) in cattle and sheep in Russia, by Hsiung (1931) in 
sheep in China, and by Becker and Talbott (1927) in cattle in America. The 
species occurs infrequently in the stomach contents of the bighorn studied. 

Relationships .—Comparison with E. bicaudatum is made in the account of 
that species (p. 244). 

Metadinium tauricum (Dogiel and Fedorowa, 1925) Kofoid 
and MacLennan, 1932 

Diplodinium medium Awerinzew and Mutafowa, 1914, var. tauricum Dogiel and Fedorowa, 
1925, p. 100, fig. 3. 

Eudiplodinium medium Awerinzew and Mutafowa, 1914, forma tauricum Dogiel and Fe¬ 
dorowa, 1927, p. 126-127, fig. 70. 

Metadinium taunevm (Dogiel and Fedorowa, 1925) Kofoid and MacLennan, 1932, p. 115. 
Diagnosis ,—See Kofoid and MacLennan (1932, p. 115). 

Occurrence .—Dogiel (1927) reported Metadinium tauricum to be frequent in 
sheep and infrequent in goats and cattle in various parts of the U. S. S. R. and 
Persia. Hsiung (1931) reported it in sheep in China. It occurs in abundance in 
the bighorn studied. 

Measurements .—The food of this species consists of large bits of plant de¬ 
bris, particularly of long, vegetable fibers which distend and distort the body. 
Ten individuals, which contained no fibers, were measured and the results 
compared with those given by Dogiel (1927, p. 127). 


Dorsoventral Ratio to dorsoventral 

Ayiq Length in microns diameter diameter 

Sierra Nevada Bighorn . 266(184^845) 242(170-800) 1.25 (O.Mr-1.28) 

Prom other hosts (Dogiel) . 235(185-288) 134(70-100) 1.75 
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Variation.—Metadinium tauricum from the Sierra Nevada bighorn varies 
considerably in size but little in proportions. In general, specimens studied 
were larger, and the dorsoventral diameter was greater in proportion to the 
length than those reported from other hosts. 

Genus Polyplastron Dogiol, 1927 

Polyplastron Dogiel, 1927, pp. 130-134, figs. 73-74; 1928, partim, p. 332 (for pp. 332-334, 

fig. 4 a, b, see Elytroplastron Kofoid and MacLennan, 1932, p. 119). 

Diagnosis.— Ophryoscolecidae with dorsal and adoral membranelle zones at the anterior 
end of the body; two skeletal plates beneath the right surface, either separate oriused; 
three longitudinal plates beneath the left surface, with their anterior ends connected by 
transverse bars or a thickened band; a line of contractile vacuoles beneath the dorsal 
surface, with additional vacuoles beneath the other surfaces. (The diagnosis of the genus 
Polyplastron given by Kofoid and MacLennan, 1932, p. 116, is here revised in order to 
include a new species, P. califomiense.) 

Type species.—Polyplastron multivesiculatum (Dogiel and Fedorowa, 1925) 
from domestic cattle in the U. S. S. R. 

Polyplastron califomiense sp. nov. 

(Plate 25, figures 10, 11) 

Diagnosis. —Body oval, stout; two right skeletal plates and three left plates, the middle 
one small; five or more contractile vacuoles; posterior end with a heavy, broadly rounded 
ventral lobe. Length 130-200 microns, 10 specimens. 

Description. —The operculum projects anteriorly in contracted individuals. 
The sides are smoothly convex. The posterior end has a wide, massive ventral 
lobe. Two skeletal plates lie beneath the right surface. The first of these, the 
“primitiva,” lies to the right of and close to the macronucleus. It has two lobes 
at the anterior end; the larger lobe extends into the operculum, and the other 
lies just posterior to the adoral zone. From the lobes the plate narrows to a 
slender shaft, curves backward, and tapers to a point near the posterior body 
wall. The second plate, the “carina,” is shorter and wider than the first. It has 
two wide anterior lobes, the larger of which extends ventrad and the other 
extends toward the smaller lobe of the first plate. Back of the lobes, the plate 
tapers posteriorly for about three fourths of its length and then widens on'the 
dorsal edge to form a terminal lobe shaped like half of an arrowhead. 

Three skeletal plates occur on the left side. The middle plate, the “antica- 
rina,” is small, short, trapezoid-shaped and widest at the anterior end. The 
dorsalmost plate, the “tergum,” is long and narrow, begins near the anterior 
end of the middle plate, extends dorsad, follows the dorsal wall backward, and 
tapers to a point near the posterior body wall. The third plate, the “scutum ,” 
begins near the anterior end of the middle plate, curves ventrad and then pos¬ 
teriorly, and tapers to a point at about half the body length. In some indi¬ 
viduals, the distal part of this plate lies along the ventral wall. The three plates 
are connected at the anterior ends by a band of thickened ectoplasm which 
takes a darker stain than the surrounding protoplasm. The band usually lacks 
definite plate structure, but in some specimens a few skeletal prisms are formed. 
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The macronucleus is an elongate, slightly curved, club-shaped body which 
enlarges anteriorly and tapers gradually to a rounded tip at the posterior end. 
The ellipsoidal micronucleus lies in a depression in the macronudeus. The de¬ 
pression may be on the dorsal side or on the right or left surface of the macro¬ 
nucleus. 

Five contractile vacuoles were found. Four of these lie along the middorsal 
linp and one lies to the right near the anterior end of the macronucleus, on a 
level with the first dorsal vacuole. The oesophagus is relatively short. Its 
fibrils extend into the body to the anterior third of the macronucleus. The 
endoplasmic sack occupies most of the body. The ectoplasm forms a thin layer 
which thickens dorsally and in the ventral lobe. The rectum is a large, thick- 
walled funnel with heavy longitudinal fibrils; it terminates in an elliptical 
anus dorsal to the ventral lobe. The margin of the anus is scalloped by the 
thickened ectoplasms at the ends of the rectal fibers. The food consists of 
vegetable fibers and bits of debris. 

Variation. —The length varies noticeably but the proportions are fairly con¬ 
stant. Some variation occurs in the form of the middle plate on the left side 
and in the band connecting the anterior ends of the three left plates. The mid¬ 
dle plate may be sharply outlined with distinct and compact prisms, or it may 
be loosely formed with the prisms widely separated. The band connecting the 
plates on the left side is more dense in some individuals than in others, and it 
may contain a few skeleta 1 prisms. 

Measurements. —Based on 10 specimens taken at random. 

Ratio to dorsoventral 

m Axis Microns diameter 

Length. 162(130-200) 1.21(1.11-1.29) 

Transdiametcr. 97 (80-115) 0.72 (0.66-0.82) 

Dorsoventral diameter. 133(110-155) 1.00 

Macronucleus. 102 (85-115) 0.76 (0.66-0.84) 

Occurrence.—Polyplastron californiense occurs abundantly in the material 
studied. 

Relationships.—Polyplaslron californiense is similar to P. muUivesiculatum 
(Dogiel and Fedorowa, 1925), the type species, in general morphology but is 
larger and somewhat shorter in proportion to its dorsoventral diameter. Both 
have five plates similarly arranged, but the individual plates differ markedly. 
In P. californiense the first right plate is almost as long as the body, lobed at 
the anterior end, and curves to a point near the posterior wall. The second plate 
on the right is lobed at its anterior end and widens on the dorsal edge at its 
posterior end, which reaches almost as far back as the tip of the first plate. On 
the left side, the middle plate is about one sixth of the body length, trapezoid¬ 
shaped, and widest at the anterior end. The plate dorsal to the middle plate is 
almost as long as the body and is curved so that the distal half follows the 
dorsal wall back to a point near the posterior wall. The plate ventral’ to the 
middle one is half as long as the body, curves toward the ventral wall, and in 
some individuals the distal part of the plate lies along the ventral wall. The 
three left plates are connected at their anterior ends by a thickened ecto¬ 
plasmic band. 
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In Polyplastron multivesiculatum the first right plate is two thirds as long as 
the body, is angular at the anterior end, extends straight back, and ends ab¬ 
ruptly at about one fourth of the body length from the posterior wall. The 
second plate is sharply angular at the anterior end and lies parallel to and is 
shorter than the first plate. On the left side, the middle plate is small and simi¬ 
lar in form to that in P. calif'orniense. The plates dorsal and ventral to the mid¬ 
dle one are short, slender, and connected at their anterior ends by rods. 

Enoploplastron triloricatum (Dogiel, 1925) Kofoid and MacLennan, 1932 

Diplodmium tnloricatum Dogiel, 1925a, pp. 133, 141, fig. 6; 1925c, pp. 292, 326, 347, pi. 18, 
figs. 65-76;Fantham, 1926, p.568. 

Diplodinium triloricatum forma tnloricatum Dogiel, 19256, p. 56, fig. 16. 

Ostracodinium triloricatum forma tnloricatum Dogiel, 1927, pp. 152-154, fig. 87. 
Diplodinium ecaudatvm Rees, 1930, pp. 369-370. 

Enoploplastron triloricatum (Dogiel, 1925a) Kofoid and MacLennan, 1932, p. 141, fig. H, 1. 
Diagnosis. —See Kofoid and MacLennan (1932, p. 141). 

Occurrence.—Enoploplastron triloricatum was reported by Dogiel (1927) from 
cattle in the U. S. S. R., from reindeer (Rangifcr tarandus) in northern U. S. 
S. R., and from antelope (Rhapliiceros sp.) in British East Africa; by Fantham 
(1926) from cattle in South Africa; by Rees (1930) from cattle in Louisiana; 
and by Hsiung (1931) from sheep in China. It is abundant in material studied. 

Measurements .—The summarized measurements of this species, as given by 
Dogiel (1927) are: length, 60-112 microns; dorsoventral diameter 37-70 
microns. Measurements of 10 specimens taken at random from the Sierra 
Nevada bighorn are: length, 105 microns (85-120 microns); dorsoventral diam¬ 
eter, 65 microns (50-80 microns); ratio of length to dorsoventral diameter, 
1.70. 

Ophryoscolex caudatus Eberlein, 1895 

Ophyryoscolex caudatus Eberlein, 1895, pp. 247-250, pi. 16, fig. 4; Gunilicr, 1899, pp. 545-572, 
figs. 1-16; Buisson, 1923, pp. 129-130, fig. 48; Fnniham, 1926, p. 568; Beckor and Talbott, 
1927, p. 258, fig. 20. 

Ophryoscolex caudatus forma Iricoronalus Dogiel, 1927, pp. 199-202, figs. 110-111; Hsiung, 
1931, p. 38. 

Ophryoscolex caudatus Eborloin, 1895; Kofoid and MacLennan, 1933, p. 26. 

Diagnosis. —See Kofoid and MacLennan (1933, p. 26). 

Occurrence.—Ophryoscolex caudatus has been reported from sheep and cattle 
in Germany by Eberlein (1895) and by Gunther (1900), from South Africa by 
Fantham (1926); from Iowa by Becker and Talbott (1927), from China 
by Hsiung (1931), from various parts of the U. S. S. R. and from Persia by 
Dogiel (1927). It occurs frequently in some parts of the stomach contents of 
the Sierra Nevada bighorn studied, and rarely in other parts. 

Measurements .—Measurements of this species as recorded by Dogiel (1927) 
are: length, 150 microns (137-162 microns); dorsoventral diameter, 89 microns 
(80-98 microns); ratio, 1.65; spine, 54 microns (48-60 microns). Average 
measurements of 10 specimens from the Sierra Nevada bighorn are: length, 
145 microns (135-155 microns); dorsoventral diameter, 80 microns (75-85 
microns); ratio, 1.77; spine, 60 microns (50-80 microns). 
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Ophryoscolex quadricoronatus Dogiel, 1927 

Ophryoscolex caudatus Eberlein, 1895, forma quadricoronatus Dogiel, 1927, pp. 202-206, 
figs. 112—114. 

Ophryoscolex quadricoronatus Dogiol, 1927; Kofoid and MacLennan, 1933, p. 26. 
Diagnosis.— See Kofoid andMncLcnnan (1933, p. 26). 

Occurrence .—Dogiel (1927) reported 0. quadricoronatus from domestic sheep 
in Bokhara and Turkestan and from Ovis orientalis cycloceros in northern Per¬ 
sia. It occurs abundantly in the material studied. 

Measurements .—Measurements of this species as recorded by Dogiel (1927) 
are: length 163 microns (128-180 microns); dorsoventral diameter, 96 microns 
(86-100 microns); ratio, 1.7. Average measurements of 10 specimens from the 
Sierra Nevada bighorn are: length, 143 microns (130-155 microns); dorso¬ 
ventral diameter, 80 microns (78-85 microns); ratio, 1.80. 

Ophryoscolex purkynjei Stein, 1858 

Ophryoscolex purkynjei Stein, 1858, p. 70; Eberlein, 1895, pp. 250-251, pi. 16, fig. 5; Braune, 
1913, pp. 43-56; Cunha, 1914, pp. 58,60,63; Buisson, 1923, pp. 128-129, fig. 47; Dogiel and 
Fedorowa 1925, pp. 257-268, 2 figs.; Fantham, 1926, p. 568; Dogiel, 1927, pp. 206-210, 
figs. 115-116. 

DiplodiniumvortexFioreniim, 1889, pp. 11-12, pi. l,figs. 1-2. 

Diagnosis. —See Kofoid and MacLennan, 1933, p. 26. 

Occunence.—Ophryoscolex purkynjei has been reported in cattle, sheep, and 
goats from the C. S. R. by Stein (1858); from Germany by Eberlein (1895) 
and Braune (1913); from various parts of the U. S. S. R. by Dogiel (1927); 
from South Africa by Fantham (1926); and from Brazil by Cunha (1914). It 
occurs rarely in the material studied. 

Measurements .—Measurements as recorded by Dogiel (1927) are: length, 
185 microns (155-215 microns); dorsoventral diameter, 95 microns (80-110 
microns); ratio, 1.94. Average measurements of 5 specimens from the Sierra 
Nevada bighorn arc: length, 171 microns (150-185 microns); dorsoventral 
diameter, 91 microns (75-100 microns); ratio, 1.88. 

OTHER CILIATES 

The ciliates, Dasytricha ruminantium Schuberg, 1888, and Isotricha prostoma 
Stein, 1859, were found in the material studied, but neither was abundant. 
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TABLES COMPARING THE FAUNAS OF OPHRYOSCOLECIDAE IN 
DOMESTIC SHEEP AND WILD SHEEP 
The question whether a species of host animal has a specific infusorian, stom¬ 
ach fauna of Ophryoscolecidae has been discussed from time to time, but no 
definite decision has been reached. For comparison of faunas, in the following 
tables lists are given of the ciliates of this family that have been reported from 
various species of the genus Ovis. 

Fifty-nine species of Ophryoscolecidae have been recorded from domestic 
sheep, which have been taken from many localities. Only one species, Ento- 
diniurn caudatum, has been found in all species of Ovis that have been studied. 
Eleven species that have not been reported in domestic sheep have been found 
in wild sheep. The faunas in wild sheep are similar in regard to genera, but 
these genera and most of the species are found also in other host animals, such 
as goats and cattle. 

The rather limited study of wild sheep does not indicate that species of 
Ovis have specific stomach faunas. 
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Comparison op Faunas op Ophr yoscolbcidab in Domestic and Wild Sheep 


Species 

Ovis arie8 

O. ntvicola nivicola 

O. oriental™ cycloceros 

O. lervta 

| 

s 

1 

i 

u 

o' 

Entodinium 

1. simplex Dogiel, 1925. 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

2. longinucleatum Dogiel, 1925. 

+ 





3 longinucleatum f. costatum Wertheim, 1934. 

+ 





4. longinucleatum L amphicostatumW ertheim, 1934_ 

+ 





5. minimum Schuberg, 1888. 

+ 



+ 


6. minimum f. parvicauda Wertheim, 1935. 

+ 





7. furca da Cunha, 1914. 

+ 





8. furca f. dilobum Dogiel, 1927. 

+ 





9. furca f. monolobum Dogiel, 1927. 

+ 





10. furca f. angustatum Dogiel, 1927. 

+ 





11. dubardi Buisson, 1923. 

+ 





12. dubardif. crassicaudatum (Buisson, 1923) Dogiel, 

1927. 

+ 





13. lobosarspinosum Dogiel, 1925. 

+ 





14. bursa Stein, 1858. 

+ 





15. voraxi.bispino8um Dogiel, 1927. 

+ 





16. ovinum Dogiel, 1927. 

+ 

+ 

+ 



17. caudatum Stein, 1859. 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

18. dentatum Stein, 1859. 

+ 



+ 


19. nanellum Dogiel, 1921. 

+ 





20. rostratum Fiorentini, 1889. 

+ 



+ 


21. parvum Buisson, 1923. 

+ 





22. exiguum Dogiel, 1925. 

+ 





23. ellipsoideum Kofoid and MacLennan, 1930. 

+ 





24. bimastus Dogiel, 1927. 

+ 





25. triacum Buisson, 1923, f. dextrum Dogiel, 1927. 

+ 




1 

26. nanum sp.nov . 





+ 

27. orbicularis sp. nov. 





+ 

28. protuberans sp.nov. 





+ 

29. bicaudaturn sp. nov. 





+ 

30. truncatum sp. nov. 





+ 

31. montanum sp. nov. 





+ 

32. sierrae sp.nov. 





+ 

Total... 

25 

3 

3 

5 

9 

Eodinium Kofoid and MaeLennan, 1932 

33. posterovesiculaium (Dogiel, 1927) Kofoid and 

MacLennan, 1932. 

+ 





34. bUobosum (Dogiel, 1927) Kofoid and MacLennan, 
1932. 

+ 

. .. 




Total. 

2 


■ 

■ 

•• 
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Comparison of Faunas of Ophryoscolecidae in Domestic and Wild Sheep— (Continued) 


Species 



Diplodinium 

35. quinquecaudatum Dogicl, 1925. 

36. dentatum (Stein, 1858) Schuberg, 1888. 

37. anacanthum Dogicl, 1927. 

38. monocanthum Dogiel, 1927. 

39. diacanthum Dogiel, 1927. 

40. triacanthum Dogicl, 1927. 

41. tetracanlhum Dogiel, 1927. 

42. pcntacanlhum Dogiel, 1927. 

43. anisacanthum da Cunha, 1914. 

44. bursa Fiorcntini, 1889. 

Total. 

Eremoplastron Kofoid and MacLcnnan, 1932 

45. rostratum (Fiorcntini, 1889) Kofoid and Mac¬ 

Lcnnan, 1932. 

46. ncglectum (Dogiel, 1925) Kofoid and MacLennan, 

1932. 

47. bovis (Dogiel, 1925) Kofoid and MacLennan, 1932.. 

48. dilobum (Dogiel, 1927) Kofoid and MacLcnnnan, 

1932. 

Total. 

Eudiplodimitm 

49. maggii (Fiorcntini, 1889) Dogicl, 1927. 

50. maggii (Fiorentini, 1889) f. costatum Wertheim, 1933 

Total. 

Diploplastron Kofoid and MacLennan, 1932 

51. affine (Dogiel and Fedorowa, 1925) Kofoid and 

MacLennan, 1932.?. 

Total. 

Metadinium 

52. medium Awerinzew andMutafowa, 1914. 

53. tauricum (Dogiel and Fedorowa, 1925) Kofoid and 

MacLennan, 1932. 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


9 


+ 

+ 

+ 

3 


+ 

+ 

2 


+ 

1 


+ 

+ 



Total 


2 


1 


1 


O . canadensis sierras 
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Comparison op Faunas of Ophryoscoi^ecidae in Domestic and Wild Sheep— (Concluded) 


Specie& 

Ovis aries 

0. nivicola nivicola 

i 

•2 

^3 

6 

i 

o* 

i 

S3 

§ 

u 

d 

Polyplastron 

54. multivesiculatum (Dogiel and Fedorowa, 1925) 

Dogiel, 1927. 

+ 

+ 

+ 



55. califomiense sp. nov. 





+ 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 


1 

Ostracodinium 

56. gracile (Dogiel, 1925) Kofoid and MacLennan, 1932. 

+ 





Total.. 

1 





Enoploplastron Kofoid and MacLennan, 1932 

57. trUoricatum (Dogiel, 1925) Kofoid and MacLennan, 
1932. 

+ 


+ 


+ 

Total. 

1 


1 


1 

Epidinium ' 

58. caudatum (Fiorentini, 1889) Kofoid and Mac- 

Lennan, 1933. 




+ 


59. ecaudatum (Fiorentini, 1889) Kofoid and Mac- 

Lennan, 1933. 

+ 



+ 


60. quadricaudatum (Shaxp, 1914) Kofoid and Mac¬ 
Lennan, 1933. 

+ 





61. parvicaudatum (Awerinzew and Mutafowa, 1914) 
Kofoid and MacLennan, 1933. 

+ 





62. hamatum (Schulze, 1924) Kofoid and MacLennan, 
1933. 

+ 





63. eberleini (da Cunha, 1914) Kofoid and MacLennan, 
1933. 

+ 




t t 

Total. 

5 


.. 

2 

.. 

Ophryoscolex 

64. buissoni (Dogiel, 1927) Kofoid and MacLennan, 
1933. 

+ 


+ 



65. bidnctus (Dogiel, 1927) Kofoid and MacLennan, 
1933. 

+ 





66. purkyrtjei Stein, 1858. 

+ 



+ 

+ 

67. inermis Stein, 1858. 

68. caudatus Eberlein, 1895.’. 

+ 



+ 


+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

69. bicoronatus (Dogiel, 1927). 

+ 

. • 


•• 

•• 

70, quadticoromius (Dogiel, 1927) Kofoid and Mac¬ 
Lennan. 1933. 

+ 


+ 


+ 
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Comparison op the Number op Genera and Species Occurring in 
Ovis aries and Ovis canadensis sierrae 



0. aries 

0. cana - 
denm sierrae 

Common 
to both 

Total 

hTtmihar nf irpnprl .. . 

12 

5 

5 

12 

INUmDer oi genet .• 

59 

15 

7 

67 


0 

8 

0 

8 

|\| iim ner oi new Hpcviv/o. . . .. 






Nu mber op Genera and Species in Ovis canadensis sierrae in Common 
with Other Species of Wild Sheep * 


0. nivicola nivicola — 
0. orientalis cycloceros 
0. lervia . 


Genera 


Species 


4 

4 

3 


4 

4 

4 


SUMMARY 

1. The stomach contents from one specimen of the Sierra Nevada bighorn, 
Ovis canadensis sierrae Grinnell, contained fifteen species of ciliates of the 
family Ophryoscolecidae, and two species of holotrichous ciliates. 

2. Eight new species of Ophryoscolecidae are found in the Sierra Nevada 
bighorn, as follows: Entodinium nanum, Entodinium orbicularis, Entodinium 
protuberans, Entodinium truncaium, Entodinium montanum, Entodinium sier¬ 
rae, Entodinium bicavdatum, and Polyplastron califomiensc. 

3. -The diagnosis of the genus Polyplastron is revised to include the species, 
Polyplastron califomiense. 

4. Tables comparing the faunas of Ophryoscolecidae found in domestic and 
wild sheep are given. 
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CELL DIVISION IN ENTAMOEBA OTNOTVALTS 

BY 

ELMER R. NOBLE 

T [ Tttt.tc agreement is found in the published literature concerning the details 
of the process of mitosis in Entamoeba gingivalis. The nuclei are small, and 
division stages are difficult to find and to recognize in the usual smear prepara¬ 
tion. The present investigation attempts to add more details to our knowledge 
of the mitotic process and nucelar cytology of this common protozoan parasite 
of the human mouth. 

TECHNIQUE 

Amoebae were obtained in direct smears from the mouths of six students and 
faculty members. Smears were treated with Schaudinn’s, Heidenhain’s Susa, 
or Gilson-Camoy fixatives, and were stained in Heidenhain’s iron hematoxylin 
or in Harris’ alum hematoxylin. Following the suggestion of Stabler (1932), 
the writer tried using different percentages of glacial acetic acid in the Schau¬ 
dinn’s fluid. The “typical” appearance of the nucleus was obtained after add¬ 
ing 5 per cent acetic acid to the fixative. The Feulgen reaction, with 0.02 per 
cent indulin as the counterstain, was employed in an effort to determine the 
origin of chromosomes. 


THE RESTING PHASE 

(PL 26, figs. 1,2,4,5; pi. 28, fig. 12) 

The interphase nucleus varies considerably in its appearance. A typical resting 
condition is here described as found in smears stained in Heidenhain’s iron 
hematoxylin after Heidenhain’s Susa fixative. Peripheral chromatin is thin 
and occurs irregularly as blobs or beads against the inner wall of th^ delicate 
nuclear membrane. Chromatin is sometimes absent from one side, and the 
boundary of the nucleus is consequently difficult to distinguish there from the 
adjacent cytoplasm. A large blob of peripheral chromatin is frequently ob¬ 
served (pi. 26, fig. 4), apparently formed by fusion of much of the normal 
peripheral material, for when it is present the rest of the peripheral chromatin 
is generally thinner than usual. On these occasions the endosomal granules are 
often more widely separated than in the majority of truly interphase nuclei; 
hence the formation of such a blob would seem to be associated with the begin¬ 
ning of the prophase. 

The periendosomal granules are minute, occupying all the zone between 
the peripheral ehromatin and the endosome; but they are generally more con¬ 
centrated about midway between these two areas. These granules may be 
evenly spaced or may be clustered to form irregular, pale gray patches. 

The endosome consists of several deeply staining granules in the center of 
the nucleus and imbedded within a lighter matrix. Occasionally it is sub¬ 
central in position. Three or four granules of slightly different sizes are usual. 
A clear halo around the endosome is sometimes evident. Clearly defined radial 
threads from the endosome to the periphery were seldom observed. When 
present (in heavily stained material), the radii usually project from the endo- 
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some for a short distance, then disappear in the nucleoplasm before reaching 
the peripheral chromatin. There is no evidence of a centriole. 

When other techniques are employed, the nuclear structures assume more 
varied aspects. With Schaudinn’s fluid containing 5 per cent acetic acid, the 
resting nucleus appears much the same as that described above except that the 
large lateral blob of peripheral chromatin is not common and the endosome 
granules are more compact. With Schaudinn’s fluid containing less than 5 per 
cent acetic acid, the endosome usually appears as a single central granule. 
With 20 per cent acetic acid, the nucleus is apparently rendered less capable of 
taking the stain (iron hematoxylin), for both peripheral chromatin and endo¬ 
some are frequently observed to be pale even in heavily stained material. The 
peripheral chromatin sometimes does not stain at all, making the whole 
nucleus difficult to locate in the cytoplasm. The endosome in these slides is 
generally composed of three or four distinctly separated granules. The cyto¬ 
plasm is more vacuolated than after the fixative with 5 per cent acetic acid. 
It is of interest to note that, after using 20 per cent acetic acid in Schaudinn’s 
fluid, Stabler (1932) found the endosomes of trophozoites and cysts of Endo - 
Umax nana lose their stainability; and Wenrich (1937) observed the same 
phenomena in cysts of Iodamoeba butschlii. 

When smears are fixed in Gilson-Carnoy fluid, the cytoplasm is vacuolated, 
more shrinkage occurs than with Schaudinn’s or Heidenhain’s Susa fixatives, 
and the endosome normally appears as a single solid granule. With the Feul- 
gen nucleal reaction, the peripheral chromatin is negative and always takes the 
counterstain. The periendosomal chromatin is seldom distinct enough to be 
discerned, but occasionally it appears to be pale pink, indicating a positive 
reaction. The endosome is either definitely positive (red) or not clearly visible. 
Harris’ fllum hematoxylin (after Schaudinn’s fluid plus 5 per cent glacial 
acetic acid) gives a picture somewhat similar to that obtained by the use of 
iron hematoxylin after Schaudinn’s fluid plus 20 per cent acetic acid, but the 
peripheral chromatin always appears distinct as a narrow circle in the former 
stain. No large blobs were observed, and the endosome appears as scattered 
granules, frequently three in number but often more numerous. The more 
compact the endosome the less distinct the periendosomal zone. 

The cytoplasm has been adequately described by several writers (Kofoid 
and Swezy, 1924a; Child, 1926) and repetition here is unnecessary. No corre¬ 
lation appears between the number of ingested leucocyte nuclei and the stage 
of mitosis, except that the larger amoebae are more frequently found dividing 
and the larger amoebae generally contain numerous leucocyte nuclei in various 
stages of digestion. Small amoebae are commonly observed without leucocyte 
nuclei, and enucleate forms are occasionally encountered. The amoeba aver¬ 
ages 15in diameter (range, 8 to 50), and its nucleus averages 3.5ft in diameter 
(range, 1,8 to 6.0). 

THE PROPHASE 

(PL 26, figs. 3, 6,7; pi. 27, fig. 8; pL 28, figs. 13-31; pi. 29, figs. 32-36) 

Most of the nuclei observed in the process of mitosis were in the prophase, 
indicating that this phase of division is of relatively long duration. Earliest 
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indications of the prophase are enlargement of the nucleus and clumping of 
periendosomal granules, followed by a dispersal of the endosome. Periendo- 
somal granules gradually become clustered about the endosome granules. 

Peripheral chromatin varies considerably in its behavior during the pro¬ 
phase. In many nuclei it changes very little from the resting appearance. In 
others it is more irregularly distributed, often becoming more heavily con¬ 
centrated on one side (pi. 26, figs. 3, 7; pi. 28, fig. 26; pi. 29, fig. 33). As the 
prophase continues, the scattered endosomal and the concentrated periendo¬ 
somal granules together form a large irregular mass in the center of the 
nucleus (pi. 28, figs. 22-31; pi. 29, figs. 32-33). Because both the endosome and 
chromosomes have the same staining reactions with hematoxylin and with the 
Peulgen technique, a distinction between early chromosomes and endosomal 
products is difficult at this stage. In some nuclei, however, the endosomal 
granules become less distinct and more circumscribed than usual and can 
thus be distinguished from the developing chromosomes (pi. 28, fig. 24). This 
difference in appearance may be related to a difference in function. 

Plate 27, fig. 8, and pi. 29, figs. 34^36, are considered to represent late pro¬ 
phase. In this period the central chromatin granules become less numerous, 
pale, and scattered; and they appear to be connected by crisscross strands. 
Similar-appearing nuclei have been called “anaphase” by Stabler (1940) in 
his paper on mitosis in Entamoeba gingivalis. Similar figures of E. histolytica 
were labeled “prophase” by Kofoid and Swezy (1925) andbyKofoid (1927). 
Stabler’s last prophase (his figure 4) could easily be confused with his first 
anaphase (fig. 5). The chief difference between the two lies in the peripheral 
chromatin. The latter, however, has been shown to be exceedingly variable 
during the prophase. 


THE METAPHASE 

(PL 29, figs. 37-39) 

No stage was observed which could unquestionably have been called a meta¬ 
phase. Most nuclei which suggest the metaphase are slightly oval in shape, are 
pale, and have scarcely discernible fibrils, which often lie parallel to the long 
axis of the nucleus. These nuclei contain no heavy granules and their periph¬ 
eral chromatin is thin. They would have been identified as poorly stained 
resting nuclei were it not that the other cellular structures in each amoeba 
were normally stained. One such nucleus (pi. 29, fig. 39) was observed to 
possess five pale strands, each with a slight, pale, central enlargement. But 
the parts were too indistinct for indisputable identification. 

Hence it appears that between the prophase and anaphase of mitosis the 
nuclear elements become either achromatic or so finely divided that the stained 
granules are rendered indistinct. No evidence of polar caps, an intradeamose, 
or astral rays was observed. It is significant that Stabler also was unable to 
find an obvious metaphase in this amoeba. Probably a typical metaphase does 
not exist. 
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THE ANAPHASE 

(PI. 29, figs. 40-41) 


Early anaphase stages have not been identified. It is possible that the meta- 
phase overlaps the anaphase. In late anaphase the chromosomes and fibers 
become aligned in the center, parallel to the long axis of the nucleus. No 
typical spindle is evident, but each group of chromosomes lies against the 
elongated nuclear membrane, and they remain connected by fibers which cross 
at the center of the nucleus. 

In the anaphase stage peripheral chromatin becomes thin, especially at the 
poles of the elongating nucleus, but it persists as a slightly thickened band 
around the middle. In optical section this band appears as two dark stripes 
opposite each other in equatorial position. Stabler (1940) has described addi¬ 
tional stainable material in the center during late anaphase and early telo¬ 
phase. 

The chromosomes are difficult to distinguish because of their small size and 
their manner of formation and separation. Their number appears to be five. 
Five distinct chromatin bodies have often been observed in the center of the 
nucleus, in slides stained in iron hematoxylin and in the Feulgen preparations. 
But these bodies were probably the endosome in early prophase stages before 
condensation of periendosomal granules (pi. 28, figs. 17, 23, 27). The clearest 
evidence for five chromosomes is found in late anaphase. Child (1926) de¬ 
scribed six chromosomes, and Stabler (1940) described five in Entamoeba 


gingivalis . 


THE TELOPHASE 


(PI. 27, figs. 9-11) 


Early telophase stages have not been observed. Later stages show two com¬ 
pletely separated nuclei in a cell which has not commenced cytoplasmic divi¬ 
sion. The cytoplasm then divides to produce the two daughter cells, each with 
one of the new nuclei. Stabler (1940) has described an early telophase during 
which the two daughter nuclei are connected by a filament. 


DISCUSSION 

Generative chromatin (idiochromatin) in Entamoeba gingivalis appears to 
be confined to periendosomal granules. A similar condition has been described 
for other parasitic amoebae (see Kofoid and Swezy, 19246, on Karyamoebina 
falcata; Kirby, 1927, on Endamoeba disparata; Meglitsch, 1940, on Enda- 
moeba blattae; Wenrich, 1940, on Entamoeba muris ). But Kofoid and Swezy 
(1925) and Uribe (1926) stated that in Entamoeba histolytica the chromo¬ 
somes are derived from the periendosomal chromatin and the peripheral 
chromatin. Child (1926) also described a dual origin of chromosomes in E . 
gingivalis . The Feulgen definitely negative reaction of the peripheral chro¬ 
matin, however, would seem to suggest that this chrofuatin plays no part in 
chromosome formation. 

If we restrict the definition of kinetochromatin to that chromatin which 
constitutes the division center (centriole) or its product, the centrodesmose, 
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Entamoeba gingivalis has no visible kinetochromatin. Neither centrioles nor 
astral rays are produced. This condition raises the question of the function of 
the endosome. The Feulgen technique colors both periendosomal granules and 
the endosome red. Hence the endosome and its surrounding granules may be 
assumed to contain thymonucleic acid. Wenrick (1940) found that in E. muris 
the endosome could be distinguished from periendosomal granules by the use 
of haemalum. This stain colored the granules, but the endosome was negative. 
In E. gi ngivalis, however, no marked distinction of this nature was observed by 
the writer (using Harris’ alum hematoxylin). 

The mingling of endosomal granules with periendosomal granules during 
the prophase might suggest that the endosome takes part in the formation of 
chromosomes. Such a function of the endosome has been described for other 
amoebae (see Chalkley, 1936, on Amoeba proteus ). In the foregoing discus¬ 
sion of the prophase of Entamoeba gingivalis, however, evidence of the func¬ 
tional separation of endosomal and periendosomal granules was presented. 
Wenrich (1940) found that in E. muris the endosome gives rise to an intra- 
desmose and to strands to which the chromosomes are attached. This function 
of the endosome was also described by Kofoid and Swezy (1925) and by Uribe 
(1926) for E. histolytica. Wenrich (1940) suggested that the endosome might 
be related to the kinetoplast of the Trypanosomatidae and the Cryptobiidae. 
In species of amoebae, however, in which the endosome does not form a division 
center this relationship is not evident. If, in addition to thymonucleic acid, 
the endosome also contains some plastin material, its function may be to aid 
in the formation of chromosome sheath substance, as has been suggested for 
the endosome (karyosome') of the Myxosporidia (Noble, 1944). The endosome 
may play a role in the exchange of energy and materials between parts of the 
nucleus and between the nucleus and cytoplasm during mitotic division. 

The localization of peripheral chromatin (trophochromatin) in the central 
periphery of the elongating anaphase suggests the interzonal material of 
Endamoeba blattae (Morris, 1936; Meglitsch, 1940) and that of Entamoeba 
muris (Wenrich, 1940). In the latter species this material takes the form of a 
second set of “chromosomes.” Wenrich suggested that these second chomo- 
somes may be fundamentally equivalent to nucleolus-like bodies of Zelleriella 
intermedia described by Chen (1936). The central band of cloudy material in 
the anaphase of E. histolytica as described by Uribe (1926) may represent, at 
least in part, some of the peripheral chromatin, although it may be derived 
entirely from the endosome. 

Peripheral chromatin thus tends to accumulate in the center of the anaphase 
figures of these amoeba. In Entamoeba gingivalis this tendency is relatively 
slight, but in other amoebae it is evidently strong enough to result in much 
detachment from the nuclear membrane, after which this detached peripheral 
chromatin may assume various well-defined forms. 

Thus we find that in several respects the nucleus of Entamoeba gingivalis 
exhibits less complexity than the nuclei of many other species of amoebae. 
First, the metaphase plate is apparently absent. This condition may represent 
an accelerated mitosis during which time the prophase chromosomes divide 
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and separate without becoming aligned in an equatorial plate, or it may repre¬ 
sent either a degenerate process or a primitive one. Secondly, if the endosome 
functions only in the exchange of energy and materials between cellular struc¬ 
tures, this function might be considered a fundamental one, and any tendency 
in other amoebae to form a division center would be a secondary function of 
the endosome. Lastly, the periendosomal chromatin exhibits only a slight tend¬ 
ency to accumulate in the center of the anaphase nucleus. This behavior sug¬ 
gests a more primitive condition than that found in such species as Entamoeba 
muris and Endamoeba blattae. 


SUMMARY 

The interphase nucleus of Entamoeba gingivalis consists of a thin layer of 
irregularly beaded peripheral chromatin, minute periendosomal granules, and 
a central endosome composed of several granules in a close cluster. 

Mitosis begins with an enlargement of the nucleus, followed by a condensa¬ 
tion of periendosomal granules and a breaking up and dispersal of the endo¬ 
some. The central granular mass gradually loses its stainability; hence the 
only stage which might represent a metaphase appears as a pale nucleus with¬ 
out clearly defined chromatic bodies. Therefore the details of changes between 
prophase and middle anaphase have not been observed. The late anaphase 
consists of an elongated nucleus with two groups of chromosomes connected 
by fibers which cross in the center of the nucleus. Peripheral chromatin, vari¬ 
able in quantity during the prophase, is reduced in the anaphase, and generally 
is restricted to a band in the middle periphery of the dividing nucleus. Com¬ 
plete division of the nucleus occurs before the cytoplasm divides, and the 
nuclear membrane remains intact during mitosis. There is no evidence of een- 
trioles, astral rays, polar caps, or an inlradesmose. Chromosomes are appar¬ 
ently derived from the periendosomal granules, but the function of the 
endosome has not been determined. The number of chromosomes seems to be 
five. 
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PLATES 


Figures 1-11 represent entire colls of Entamoeba gingivahs. The dark bodies 
in tlio cytoplasm are leucocyte nuclei wluch liavo been ingested, and which are 
in various stages of digestion. All were fixed in Hoidenhain’s Susa fluid; figures 
1-9 were stained in Hoidonliain’s iron hematoxylin, and 10-11 were stained in 
Harris* alum hematoxylin. The drawings wore made with the aid of a camera 
lucida. Magnification, x 3500. 

Figures 12-41 represent nuclei only ol* Entamoeba gmgivah&. Figures 16,37, 
38 were fixed in Schaudinn’s fluid containing 5 per cent glacial acetic add, and 
were stained in neidenhain's iron homatoxylin; 41 was fixed in Heidenhain’s 
Susa fluid and stained in Tlarris* alum hematoxylin. All the rest were fixed in 
Heidcnhain's Susa and stained in iron hematoxylin. Magnification, x 7700. 



PLATE 26 

Pig. 1. Interphase showing single endosomal granule and granular perien¬ 
dosomal granules. 

Pig. 2. Interphase with endosome composed of 5 granules. Periendosomal 
material not visible. 

Pig. 3. Early prophase with condensing periendosomal granules. . 

Pig. 4. Interphase with large endosome composed of several granules, and 
with a large blob of peripheral chromatin. 

Pig. 5. Interphase with two blobs of peripheral chromatin. { 

Pig. 6. ProphaSe showing condensation of periendosomal granules and their 
intermingling with endosomal granules, 

Pig, 7. Prophase showing strands connecting central chromatin granules to 
periphery of nucleus. 
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PLATE 28 


Fig. 12. Typical intorphase nucleus. 

Figs. 13-17. Early propliase allowing condensation of pcriewlosomal gran¬ 
ules and separation of endosomal grannies. 

Figs. 18-23. Later propliase showing intermingling of periendosomal gran¬ 
ules with those of the endosome. 

Fig. 24. Unusual formation of separate idiochromatin on the left, and en¬ 
dosomal material on the right. 

Figs. 25-31. Later prophase showing variations of the central mass. Fig. 2C5 
shows a large lateral blob of peripheral chromatin. The central chromatin mass 
gradually becomes pale as its granules are dispersed. 




PLATB 2<> 


Figs >2-)] Late piophasc V (oiitinuition of changes is shown <it the end 
of plate 2S 

Figs W-ifo Late pioph isc (Anti il (hiomatm gi mules Ik come less numei 
ous, seatteud, pale, and connected l>> cnsseioss films 

Figs. 37—39 Metapli^o (>) showing pale stiands without conspicuous 
gianules 

Figs. 40-41 Late anaphase Fibeis connecting the two gioups ot chiomo 
somes eioss m the middle ot the nucleus Penpheial clnomatm pcisists at the 
eentei 
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CELL DIVISION IN ENTAMOEBA GINGIVALIS 


BY 

ELMEB B. NOBLE 

Little agreement is found in the published literature concer nin g the details 
of the process of mitosis in J Entamoeba gingivalis. The nuclei are small, and 
division stages are difficult to find and to recognize in the usual smear prepara¬ 
tion. The present investigation attempts to add more details to our knowledge 
of the mitotic process and nucelar cytology of this common protozoan parasite 
of the human mouth. 

TECHNIQUE 

Amoebae were obtained in direct smears from the mouths of six students and 
faculty members. Smears were treated with Schaudinn’s, Heidenhain’s Susa, 
or Gilson-Carnoy fixatives, and were stained in Heidenhain’s iron hematoxylin 
or in Harris’ alum hematoxylin. Following the suggestion of Stabler (1932), 
the writer tried using different percentages of glacial acetic acid in the Schau¬ 
dinn’s fluid. The “typical” appearance of the nucleus was obtained after add¬ 
ing 5 per cent acetic acid to the fixative. The Feulgen reaction, with 0.02 per 
cent indulin as the counterstain, was employed in an effort to determine the 
origin of chromosomes. 


THE RESTING PHASE 

(PI. 26, figs. 1,2,4, 5; pi. 28, fig. 12) 

The interphase nucleus varies considerably in its appearance. A typical resting 
condition is here described as found in smears stained in Heidenhain’s iron 
hematoxylin after Heidenhain’s Susa fixative. Peripheral chromatin is thin 
and occurs irregularly as blobs or beads against the inner wall of the delicate 
nuclear membrane. Chromatin is sometimes absent from one side, and the 
boundary of the nucleus is consequently difficult to distinguish there from the 
adjacent cytoplasm. A large blob of peripheral chromatin is frequently ob¬ 
served (pi. 26, fig. 4), apparently formed by fusion of much of the normal 
peripheral material, for when it is present the rest of the peripheral chromatin 
is generally thinner than usual. On these occasions the endosomal granules are 
often more widely separated than in the majority of truly interphase nuclei; 
hence the formation of such a blob would seem to be associated with the begin¬ 
ning of the prophase. 

The periendosomal granules are minute, occupying all the zone between' 
the peripheral chromatin and the endosome; but they are generally more con¬ 
centrated about midway between these two areas. These granules may be 
evenly spaced or may be clustered to form irregular, pale gray patches. 

The endosome consists of several deeply staining granules in the center of 
the nucleus and imbedded within a lighter matrix. Occasionally it is sub¬ 
central in position. Three or four granules of slightly different sizes are usual. 
A dear halo around the endosome is sometimes evident. Clearly defined radial 
threads from the endosome to the periphery were seldom observed. When 
present (in heavily stained material), the radii usually project from the endo- 
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some for a short distance, then disappear in the nucleoplasm before reaching 
the peripheral chromatin. There is no evidence of a centriole. 

When other techniques are employed, the nuclear structures assume more 
varied aspects. With Schaudinn’s fluid containing 5 per cent acetic acid, the 
resting nucleus appears much the same as that described above except that the 
large lateral blob of peripheral chromatin is not common and the endosome 
granules are more compact. With Schaudinn’s fluid containing less than 5 per 
cent acetic acid, the endosome usually appears as a single central granule. 
With 20 per cent acetic acid, the nucleus is apparently rendered less capable of 
taking the stain (iron hematoxylin), for both peripheral chromatin and endo¬ 
some are frequently observed to be pale even in heavily stained material. The 
peripheral chromatin sometimes does not stain at all, making the whole 
nucleus difficult to locate in the cytoplasm. The endosome in these slides is 
generally composed of three or four distinctly separated granules. The cyto¬ 
plasm is more vacuolated than after the fixative with 5 per cent acetic acid. 
It is of interest to note that, after using 20 per cent acetic acid in Schaudinn’s 
fluid, Stabler (1932) found the endosomes of trophozoites and cysts of Endo - 
Umax nana lose their stainability; and Wenrich (1937) observed the same 
phenomena in cysts of Iodamocba butschlii. 

When smears are fixed in Gilson-Carnoy fluid, the cytoplasm is vacuolated, 
more shrinkage occurs than wixh Schaudinn’s or Ileidenhain’s Susa fixatives, 
and the endosome normally appears as a single solid granule. With the Feul- 
gen nucleal reaction, the peripheral chromatin is negative and always takes the 
co.unterstain. The periendosomal chromatin is seldom distinct enough to be 
discerned, but occasionally it appears to be pale pink, indicating a positive 
reaction. The endosome is either definitely positive (red) or not clearly visible. 
Harris’ alum hematoxylin (after Schaudinn’s fluid plus 5 per cent glacial 
acetic acid) gives a picture somewhat similar to that obtained by the use of 
iron hematoxylin after Schaudinn’s fluid plus 20 per cent acetic acid, but the 
peripheral chromatin always appears distinct as a narrow circle in the former 
stain. No large blobs were observed, and the endosome appears as scattered 
granules, frequently three in number but often more numerous. The more 
compact the endosome the less distinct the periendosomal zone. 

The cytoplasm has been adequately described by several writers (Kofoid 
and Swezy, 1924a; Child, 192C) and repetition here is unnecessary. No corre¬ 
lation appears between the number of ingested leucocyte nuclei and the stage 
of mitosis, except that the larger amoebae are more frequently found dividing 
and the larger amoebae generally contain numerous leucocyte nuclei in various 
stages of digestion. Small amoebae are commonly observed without leucocyte 
nuclei, and enucleate forms are occasionally encountered. The amoeba aver¬ 
ages 15/x in diameter (range, 8 to 50), and its nucleus averages 3.5 /a in diameter 
(range, 1.8 to 6.0). 

THE PBOPHASE 

(PL 26, figs. 3,6, 7; pi. 27, fig. 8; pi. 28, figs. 13-31; pL 29, figs. 32-36) 

Most of the nuclei observed in the process of mitosis were in the prophase, 
indicating that this phase of division is of relatively long duration. Earliest 
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indications of the prophase are enlargement of the nucleus and clumping of 
periendosomal granules, followed by a dispersal of the endosome. Periendo- 
somal granules gradually become clustered about the endosome granules. 

Peripheral chromatin varies considerably in its behavior during the pro¬ 
phase. In many nuclei it changes very little from the resting appearance. In 
others it is more irregularly distributed, often becoming more heavily con¬ 
centrated on one side (pi. 26, figs. 3, 7; pi. 28, fig. 26; pi. 29, fig. 33). As the 
prophase continues, the scattered endosomal and the concentrated periendo¬ 
somal granules together form a large irregular mass in the center of the 
nucleus (pi. 28, figs. 22-31; pi. 29, figs. 32-33). Because both the endosome and 
chromosomes have the same staining reactions with hematoxylin and with the 
Feulgen technique, a distinction between early chromosomes and endosomal 
products is difficult at this stage. In some nuclei, however, the endosomal 
granules become less distinct and more circumscribed than usual and can 
thus be distinguished from the developing chromosomes (pi. 28, fig. 24). This 
difference in appearance may be related to a difference in function. 

Plate 27, fig. 8, and pi. 29, figs. 34-36, are considered to represent late pro¬ 
phase. In this period the central chromatin granules become less numerous, 
pale, and scattered; and they appear to be connected by crisscross strands. 
Similar-appearing nuclei have been called “anaphase” by Stabler (1940) in 
his paper on mitosis in Entamoeba gingivalis. Similar figures of E. histolytica 
were labeled “prophase” by Kofoid and Swezy (1925) and by Kofoid (1927). 
Stabler’s last prophase (his figure 4) could easily be confused with,his first 
anaphase (fig. 5). The chief difference between the two lies in the peripheral 
chromatin. The latter, however, has been shown to be exceedingly variable 
during the prophase. 


THE METAPHASE 

(PI. 29, figs. 37-39) 

No stage was observed which could unquestionably have been called a meta¬ 
phase. Most nuclei which suggest the metaphase are slightly oval in shape, are 
pale, and have scarcely discernible fibrils, which often lie parallel to the long 
axis of the nucleus. These nuclei contain no heavy granules and their periph¬ 
eral chromatin is thin. They would have been identified as poorly stained 
resting nuclei were it not that the other cellular structures in each amoeba 
were normally stained. One such nucleus (pi. 29, fig. 39) was observed to 
possess five pale strands, each with a slight, pale, central enlargement. But 
the parts were too indistinct for indisputable identification. 

nence it appears that between the prophase and anaphase of mitosis the 
nuclear elements become either achromatic or so finely divided that the stained 
granules are rendered indistinct. No evidence of polar caps, an intradesmose, 
or astral rays was observed. It is significant that Stabler also was unable to 
find an obvious metaphase in this amoeba. Probably a typical metaphase does 
not exist. 
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THE ANAPHASE 

(PI. 29, figs. 40-41) 


Early anaphase stages have not been identified. It is possible that the meta- 
phase overlaps the anaphase. In late anaphase the chromosomes and fibers 
become aligned in the center, parallel to the long axis of the nucleus. No 
typical spindle is evident, but each group of chromosomes lies against the 
elongated nuclear membrane, and they remain connected by fibers which cross 
at the center of the nucleus. 

In the anaphase stage peripheral chromatin becomes thin, especially at the 
poles of the elongating nucleus, but it persists as a slightly thickened band 
around the middle. In optical section this band appears as two dark stripes 
opposite each other in equatorial position. Stabler (1940) has described addi¬ 
tional stainable material in the center during late anaphase and early telo¬ 
phase. 

The chromosomes are difficult to distinguish because of their small size and 
their manner of formation and separation. Their number appears to be five. 
Five distinct chromatin bodies have often been observed in the center of the 
nucleus, in slides stained in iron hematoxylin and in the Feulgen preparations. 
But these bodies were probably the endosome in early prophase stages before 
condensation of periendosomai granules (pi. 28, figs. 17, 23, 27). The clearest 
evidence for five chromosomes is found in late anaphase. Child (1926) de¬ 
scribed six chromosomes, and Stabler (1940) described five in Entamoeba 


THE TELOPHASE 


(PL 27, figs. 9-11) 


Early telophase stages have not been observed. Later stages show two com¬ 
pletely separated nuclei in a cell which has not commenced cytoplasmic divi¬ 
sion. The cytoplasm then divides to produce the two daughter cells, each with 
one of the new nuclei. Stabler (1940) has described an early telophase during 
which the two daughter nuclei are connected by a filament. 


DISCUSSION 

Generative chromatin (idiochroznatin) in Entamoeba gingivalis appears to 
be confined to periendosomai granules. A similar condition has been described 
for other parasitic amoebae (see Kofoid and Swezy, 19246, on Karyamocbina 
falcata; Kirby, 1927, on Endamoeba dispa/rata; Meglitsch, 1940, on Enda - 
moeba blattae ; Wenrich, 1940, on Entamoeba muris). But Kofoid and Swezy 
(1925) and Uribe (1926) stated that in Entamoeba histolytica the chromo¬ 
somes are derived from the periendosomai chromatin and the peripheral 
chromatin. Child (1926) also described a dual origin of chromosomes in E. 
gingivalis . The Feulgen definitely negative reaction of the peripheral chro¬ 
matin, however, would seem to suggest that this chromatin plays no part in 
chromosome formation. 

If we restrict the definition of kinetochromatin to that chromatin which 
constitutes the division center (centriole) or its product, the centrodesmose, 
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Entamoeba gingivalis has no visible kinetochromatin. Neither centrioles nor 
astral rays are produced. This condition raises the question of the function of 
the endosome. The Feulgen technique colors both periendosomal granules and 
the endosome red. Hence the endosome and its surrounding granules may be 
assumed to contain thymonucleic acid. Wenrich (1940) found that in E. muris 
the endosome could be distinguished from periendosomal grannies by the use 
of haemalum. This stain colored the granules, but the endosome was negative. 
In E. gingival is, however, no marked distinction of this nature was observed by 
the writer (using Harris’ alum hematoxylin). 

The mingling of endosomal granules with periendosomal granules during 
the prophase might suggest that the endosome takes part in the formation of 
chromosomes. Such a function of the endosome has been described for other 
amoebae (see Chalkley, 1936, on Amoeba proteus). In the foregoing discus¬ 
sion of the prophase of Entamoeba gingivalis, however, evidence of the func¬ 
tional separation of endosomal and periendosomal granules was presented. 
Wenrich (1940) found that in E. muris the endosome gives rise to an intra- 
desmose and to strands to which the chromosomes are attached. This function 
of the endosome was also described by Kofoid and Swezy (1925) and by Uribe 
(1926) for E. histolytica. Wenrich (1940) suggested that the endosome might 
be related to the kinetoplast of the Trypanosomatidae and the Cryptobiidae. 
In species of amoebae, however, in which the endosome does not form a division 
center this relationship is not evident. If, in addition to thymonucleic acid, 
the endosome also contains some plastin material, its function may be to aid 
in the formation of chromosome sheath substance, as has been suggested for 
the endosome (karyosome> of the Myxosporidia (Noble, 1944). The endosome 
may play a role in the exchange of energy and materials between parts of the 
nucleus and between the nucleus and cytoplasm during mitotic division. 

The localization of peripheral chromatin (trophochromatin) in the central 
periphery of the elongating anaphase suggests the interzonal material of 
Endamoeba blattae (Morris, 1936; Meglitsch, 1940) and that of Entamoeba 
muris (Wenrich, 1940). In tbe latter species this material takes the form of a 
second set of “chromosomes.” 'Wenrich suggested that these second chomo- 
somes may be fundamentally equivalent to nucleolus-like bodies of Zelleriella 
intermedia described by Chen (1936). The central band of cloudy material in 
the anaphase of E . histolytica as described by Uribe (1926) may represent, at 
least in part, some of the peripheral chromatin, although it may be derived 
entirely from the endosome. 

Peripheral chromatin thus tends to accumulate in the center of the anaphase 
figures of these amoeba. In Entamoeba gingivalis this tendency is relatively 
slight, but in other amoebae it is evidently strong enough to result in much 
detachment from the nuclear membrane, after which this detached peripheral 
chromatin may assume various well-defined forms. 

Thus we find that in several respects the nucleus of Entamoeba gingivalis 
exhibits less complexity than the nuclei of many other species of amoebae. 
First, the metaphase plate is apparently absent. This condition may represent 
an accelerated mitosis during which time the prophase chromosomes divide 
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and separate without becoming aligned in an equatorial plate, or it may repre¬ 
sent either a degenerate process or a primitive one. Secondly, if the endosome 
functions only in the exchange of energy and materials between cellular struc¬ 
tures, this function might be considered a fundamental one, and any tendency 
in other amoebae to form a division center would be a secondary function of 
the endosome. Lastly, the periendosomal chromatin exhibits only a slight tend¬ 
ency to accumulate in the center of the anaphase nucleus. This behavior sug¬ 
gests a more primitive condition than that found in such species as Entamoeba 
muris md.Endamoeba blattae. 


SUMMARY 

The interphase nucleus of Entamoeba gingivalis consists of a thin layer of 
irregularly beaded peripheral chromatin, minute periendosomal granules, and 
a central endosome composed of several granules in a close cluster. 

Mitosis begins with an enlargement of the nucleus, followed by a condensa¬ 
tion of periendosomal granules and a breaking up and dispersal of the endo¬ 
some. The central granular mass gradually loses its stainability; hence the 
only stage which might represent a metaphase appears as a pale nucleus with¬ 
out clearly defined chromatic bodies. Therefore the details of changes between 
prophase and middle anaphase have not been observed. The late anaphase 
consists of an elongated nucleus with two groups of chromosomes connected 
by fibers which cross in the center of the nucleus. Peripheral chromatin, vari¬ 
able in quantity during the prophase, is reduced in the anaphase, and generally 
is restricted to a band in the middle periphery of the dividing nucleus. Com¬ 
plete division of the nucleus occurs before the cytoplasm divides, and the 
nuclear membrane remains intact during mitosis. There is no evidence of cen- 
trioles, astral rays, polar caps, or an intradesmose. Chromosomes are appar¬ 
ently derived from the periendosomal granules, but the function of the 
endosome has not been determined. The number of chromosomes seems to be 
five. 
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PLATES 

Figures 1-11 represent entire colls of Entamoeba gingivalis. The dark bodies 
in the cytoplasm are leucocyte nuclei wliich have been ingested, and which are 
in various stages of digestion. All were fixed in Heidenhain’s Susa fluid; figures 
1-9 were stained in Hoidenhain’s iron hematoxylin, and 10-11 were stained in 
Harris 5 alum hematoxylin. The drawings were made with the aid of a camera 
lucida. Magnification, x 3500. 

Figxires 12-41 represent nuclei only of Entamoeba gingivalis. Figures 16, 37, 
38 were fixed in Schaudinn’s fluid containing 5 per cent glacial acetic acid, and 
were stained in Heidenhain's iron he'matoxylin ; 41 was fixed in Heidenhain's 
Susa fluid and stained in Harris 5 alum hematoxylin. All the rest were fixed in 
Heidenliain’s Susa and stained in iron hematoxylin. Magnification, x 7700. 



PLATE 26 

Fig. 1. Interphase showing single endosomal grannie and gianular perien¬ 
dosomal granules. 

Fig. 2. Interphase with endosome composed of 5 granules. Periendosomal 
material not visible. 

Fig. 3. Early prophase with condensing periendosomal granules. 

Fig. 4. Interphase with large endosome composed of several granules, and 
with a large blob of peripheral chromatin. 

Fig. 6. Interphase with two blobs of peripheral chromatin. 

Fig. 6. Prophase showing condensation of periendosomal granules and their 
intermingling with endosomal granules. 

Fig. 7. Piophase showing strands connecting central chromatin granules to 
periphery of nucleus. 
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Fig 8 Late piophase Tlu ehioinatin and stiaiids hau begun to jm1< 

Tig 4 Telophase nuth the two diughtn nuc loi losunbhng stages between 
piophase and maph ise 

Fig 10 Toloplnbo bitoie otopl »snu< eoa&tiieiion 
Fig 11 Telophase showing e^toplasmu (onstiiction 
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Fig. 12. Typical intorphnsc nucleus. 

Figs. 13-17. Early prophnsc showing condensation of pericudosomal gran¬ 
ules and separation of* emlosomnl grannies. 

Figs. 18-23. Later prophasc showing intermingling of periendosomal gran¬ 
ules with those of the endosome. 

Fig. 24.Unusual formation of sepaiate idiochvoinatin on the left, and cn- 
dosomal material on the right. 

Figs. 25-31. Later prophasc showing variations of the central mass. Fig. 25 
shows a large lateral blob of peripheral chromatin. The central chromatin mass 
gradually becomes pule as its granules aie dispersed. 




PLATE 29 

Pigs. 32-33. Late prophase. A continuation of changes as shown at the end 
of plate 28. 

Pigs. 34-36, Late propliase. Central chromatin granules become less numer¬ 
ous, scattered, pale, and connected by crisscross fibers. 

Pigs.37-39.Metaphase (?) showing pale strands without conspicuous 
granules. 

Pigs. 40-41. Late anaphase. Fibers connecting the two groups of chromo¬ 
somes cross in the middle of the nucleus. Peripheral chromatin persists at the 
center. 
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A MORPHOLOGICAL AND BIOCHEMICAL STUDY 
OF LAMPBRUSH CHROMOSOMES 
OP VERTEBRATES 

BY 

EDWARD O. DODSON 

INTRODUCTION 

In the development of teloleeithal primary oocytes of vertebrates, the chro¬ 
mosomes develop many side loops, because of which they have been called 
lampbrush chromosomes. In the present study an attempt has been made to 
clarify the mode of origin of these loops, the chemical nature of the lampbrush 
chromosomes, their relationship to other types of chromosomes, and their 
probable function. 

The earliest observation of lampbrush chromosomes was made by Flemming 
(1882), who used Siredon material. He noted that the chromosomes of grow¬ 
ing eggs appeared “star-like” in cross section. Rabl figured these chromosomes 
in his paper of 1885, but he did not comment upon them. 

In 1887 Otto Schultze published a study of lampbrush chromosomes in the 
amphibians Triton cristatus, Rana fusca, and Siredon. He noticed that the 
chromosomes lost their stainability, and hence their visibility, progressively 
during lampbrush formation, and that the nucleoli simultaneously became en¬ 
larged, then vacuolated, and finally broke up into fragments, some of which 
were filiform. His interpretation was that lampbrush formation led to destruc¬ 
tion of the chromosomes and that more chromosomes were formed de novo 
from nucleolar material. 

Riickert’s paper (1892) still remains, perhaps, the best descriptive treat¬ 
ment of this subject. Using the elasmobranchs Scyllium, Torpedo, and espe¬ 
cially Pristiurus, he divided the history of the chromosomes of the primary 
oocyte into three phases, of which the first two are concerned with the lamp¬ 
brush figure. During the first period, synapsis occurs, and the deposition of 
yolk begins, the growth of the cytoplasm being paralleled by growth of the 
nucleus and chromosomes. The chromosomes first appear as chains of micro- 
somes, which then swell laterally and lose their stainability. He suggested that 
this loss of stainability might be caused either by dilution of stainable mate¬ 
rial or by chemical change, but he did not decide between these possibilities. 
Soon loops appear to project out into the nuclear sap from the microsomes 
(=chromomeres), each like a fine chromatid with its own chromomeres. He 
could not determine whether these loops, which in cross section formed a rosette 
around the main axis of the chromosome, were formed by outgrowth from 
the microsomes or whether they were formed from the nuclear sap, but he 
regarded the former hypothesis as more likely. Neither could he determine 
whether each loop was separate, or whether successive loops were connected 
to one another by unstained portions paralleling the main axis of the chromo- 
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some. In describing the chromosomes at this stage, Riickert introduced the 
term “lampbrush” -which has since then been used to designate them. He 
thought that this structure was probably latent in the ordinary microsomes. 
After this figure reaches its maximum development, the chromosomes begin 
a reconcentration to the form in which they occur on the first maturation 
spindle. This process, which constitutes Ruckert’s second stage, he regarded 
as a simple reversal of the preceding stage. He estimated that the chromosomal 
volume increases several thousandfold in the first period and decreases by a 
comparable amount in the second. It is evident that the chromosomes must 
take up a large amount of nuclear matrix during the first period and release a 
comparable amount of material in the second. This release is made visible by 
the appearance of many small nucleoli near the chromosomes. Since the lamp- 
brushes disappear before the maturation division, Riickert reasoned that they 
could not be concerned with heredity. Hence he regarded the lampbrush sub¬ 
stance as being related to “somatic” (= trophic) functions. Most cells carry 
on their principal activity during the resting stage, but the immense growth 
of these eggs occurs during the prophase of the first maturation division. 
Riickert therefore regarded lampbrush formation as a means of providing 
a highly dispersed chromosomal form during division, a substitute for the 
true resting condition. 

Other authors who have substantiated the work of Riickert include Bom 
(1892), Lubosch (1902), Janssens (1904), Marshal (1906), Loyez (1906), 
King (1908), and Stieve (1921). Marechal’s figures are perhaps the best that 
have been published. Only Carnoy and Lebrun (1897,1898,1899, and 1900) 
have supported the viewpoint of Schultze. 

Ris (1945) published a descriptive paper on the lampbrush chromosomes 
while the present report was in preparation. His paper is primarily a study 
of the meiotic chromosomes of the grasshopper. He presents evidence that the 
chromomeres of leptotene chromosomes are simply the twists of a minor coil 
on a fundamentally uniform chromonema. The fuzzy appearance of the diplo- 
tene chromosomes he attributes to the development of major coils, the four 
chromatids separating from one another but overlapping centrally to give 
the appearance of a centrally located chromosome with chromomeres, and a 
surrounding fuzzy area. He believed that this same structure applies to the 
lampbrush chromosomes and he published one figure of a chromosome of a 
frog (species unnamed) to support his contention. The photomicrograph, how¬ 
ever, is not clear in the critical central region, so that it is not decisive in 
support of his viewpoint. 

The first experimental approach to the lampbrush problem was reported 
by Jorgensen (1913) from Goldsc hmi dt’s laboratory. He found that, when 
basophilic, the chromosomes of Proteus and of many other animals are not 
digestible by trypsin or pepsin, but that the oxyphilic chromosomes (as in 
the lampbrush stage) are readily destroyed by these enzymes. He interpreted 
this as meaning that the protein basis of the chromosomes is protected from 
the enzymes by the nucleic acid in the basophilic stages. Their digestibility 
during the lampbrush stage he regarded as evidence that no nucleic acid is 
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Koltzoff (1938) studied the lampbrush chromosomes using the Feulgen 
method for identification of thymonucleic acid. Animals used included Triton, 
the chicken, and the pigeon. He found that the chromosomes become com¬ 
pletely negative before lampbrush formation and remain so until the lamp¬ 
brush figure disappears before the first meiotic division. He attached great 
theoretical significance to this negativity, accepting it as proof that nucleic 
acid cannot enter into the composition of the genes. He regarded nucleic acid 
as a protective sheath which covers the chromosomes at times, but which must 
be removed if maximal chromosomal metabolism is to take place. The “geno- 
nema” or gene string he regarded as a gigantic chain molecule in which side 
chains function as individual genes. He thought that this genonema never 
enters into the reactions of the cell, lest it thus alter the hereditary character¬ 
istics, but that it serves as a contact catalyst for synthesis of materials in the 
adjacent karyoplasm. 

Previously, Brachet (1929) had published a study of the lampbrush chro¬ 
mosomes of Dana fusca, Triton cristatus , and Salamandra maculosa using the 
Feulgen method. His results were similar to Koltzoff’s. In a second paper 
(1940a), however, he reversed his position. He found that the main axis 
remains Feulgen positive at all times, although the barbs are always negative. 
Tissue used in his earlier studies was fixed in acetic sublimate, whereas that 
for the later work was fixed in Bouin’s fluid, and it is to the difference in fixa¬ 
tives that he attributes the divergent results. 

Duryee (1941) published the results of mierodissection and chemical ex¬ 
periments on the lampbrush chromosomes of Dana temporaria (= fusca) and 
Triturus pyrrhogaster . Duryee regarded each lampbrush chromosome as “a 
single plastic cylinder, with imbedded granules and attached loops.” In his 
microdissection experiments, each cylinder behaved as a single unit, thus fail¬ 
ing to support the tetrad concept. Within each plastic cylinder, however, he 
found rows of paired chromioles (= chromomeres i). He thought that the lamp¬ 
brush filaments arise in the following manner: a single chromiole divides to 
form a pair, but the two remain connected. Now the connecting bar grows 
and is displaced laterally to form a lampbrush loop. In mierodissection experi¬ 
ments Duryee stretched these chromosomes as much as 810 per cent, but the 
loops did not tend to flatten out: they were simply pulled farther apart. He 
regarded this as proof that the successive loops are not connected to one an¬ 
other. That lampbrush filaments actually are loops was shown by Duryee by 
opening out individual loops with a pair of mierodissection needles. In his 
chemical experiments he found that the side loops are dissolved by any agent 
producing a pH of 8.4 or higher (see also Kodani’s results). The loops he 
found to be digestible by both trypsin and pepsin, whereas the cylinder was 
digestible by trypsin only. 

Clark, Barnes, and Baylor (1942) have published a study of lampbrush 
chromosomes by means of the electron microscope. They stated that their 
photographs verify earlier descriptions of the lampbrush chromosomes, but 
threads were never seen as loops, although some were branched and re¬ 
branched. None of their photographs was published, and the organism from 
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which the chromosomes were obtained was not identified, even as to higher 
group. 

Painter (1940) has reviewed instances of intranuclear division and pointed 
out that in the nurse cells of Drosophila the chromosomal aggregates thus 
formed resemble lampbrush chromosomes. More by analogy to these nurse cells 
than by observation or experiment, he concluded that the lampbrush chromo¬ 
somes of vertebrates are aggregates of thousands of chromosomes produced by 
intranuclear divisions. He suggested that the great majority of these are 
sloughed off into the cytoplasm to serve as a substrate for synthesis of cleavage 
chromosomes. In 1942, however, Painter and Taylor published observations on 
the eggs of Bufo stained by the Feulgen reaction and by Unna’s pyronine- 
methyl green method for ribonucleic acid. They found the main axis to be 
Feulgen positive, but the side branches were negative at all times both to the 
Feulgen reagent and to Unna’s mixture. They concluded that, since the side 
branches contain neither of the nucleic acids, the side branches are simply 
lateral expansions of matrix, and have nothing to do with the intranuclear 
divisions of many types of cells. 

Kodani’s work on the salivary gland chromosomes of Drosophila also has a 
bearing on the lampbrush problem (Kodani, 1941, 1942,1946; Calvin and 
Kodani, 1941; Calvin, Kodani, and Goldschmidt, 1940; Goldschmidt and 
Kodani, 1942). On treatment with alkali the chromosomes shorten between 
the discs. Part of the nucleic acid of the discs becomes separated and is pre¬ 
cipitated on the shunken chromonemata, making them visible. There are never 
more than four chromonemata visible, so that the salivary gland chromosome 
is basically a tetrad. The disc now appears as a group of chromatic hairs radi¬ 
ating around the centrally located chromonemata. A polar view always shows 
8 to 12 of these hairs. It appears that the normal disc is made up of such a 
starlike group of chromatic hairs, together with interstitial nucleic acid which 
is removed by the alkali treatment and deposited on the chromonemata be¬ 
tween the bands. Thus the alkali-treated salivary gland chromosomes simulate 
naturally occurring lampbrush chromosomes to a remarkable degree. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Ovaries of the salamander Amphiuma means Cuvier have been the principal 
material for this study; while those of the shark Squalus suckleyi Gill were 
used for comparison. Fixatives used include Bouin’s, which gave the best 
results, Zenker’s, Flemming's, Gilson’s, and Karpechenko’s. Sections were 
cut at 10/i. 

Some of the tissue was stained without special pretreatment, while other 
tissue was treated with the enzymes nuclease, pepsin, or trypsin before stain¬ 
ing. The (thymo-) nuclease was at first prepared by the method of Mazda and 
Jaeger (1939). In the hope of producing a more potent solution, this was later 
modified by precipitating the enzyme from the concentrated solution with 10 
volumes of acetone. The dried precipitate was then dissolved in a veronal 
buffer at pH 8.6, following the suggestion of Levene and Dillon (1933). Mag¬ 
nesium acetate was added in a concentration of 2.5 x 10"TM, in order to pre- 
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cipitate the phosphates released from the nucleotides, as suggested by Klein 
(1932). Possibly because of the low solubility of the enzyme thus formed, this 
solution was not a marked improvement over the original one. Pepsin was 
used at a concentration of 1:200 in 0.2 per cent HC1, and trypsin at a con¬ 
centration of 1:1000 in 0.2 per cent NaOH. Slides to be treated with proteo¬ 
lytic enzymes were coated with celloidin to prevent loss of sections. In all 
digestion experiments, the slides were incubated in the enzyme bath at 38 to 40 
degrees centigrade. 

Stains used included Harris’ and Heidenhain’s hematoxylins with orange G 
as a counterstain, safranin and light green, the Feulgen reagent for thymo- 
nucleic acid, and Unna’s pyronine-methyl green mixture for ribonucleic aeid. 
Thousands of eggs were stained by these procedures, using many batches of 
each stain. Attempts were made to stain the chromosomes by means of the 
ninhydrin reagent, Millon’s reagent, and the biuret reagent. All these protein 
tests failed, however, and the failure was attributed to the extremely fine 
dimensions of the lampbrush chomosomes. 

OBSERVATIONS ON AMPE1TJMA MEANS 
Normal Chromosomes 

Undigested slides stained in the hematoxylins or safranin give very much the 
classic picture as reported by Riickert and most subsequent writers. Chromo¬ 
somes of the earliest oocytes (leptotene and zygotene) show the usual struc¬ 
ture, with “ultimate” chromomeres upon a very fine thread. In pachytene 
the chromosomes become somewhat thicker, more regular bands, and this 
structure is carried over into early diplotene. 

But soon the diplotene chromosomes assume a bristled appearance, the 
formerly rounded chromomeres now showing short, pointed outgrowths. These 
become apparent in small numbers in cells with a maximum diameter of 70 
to 80/a, nuclei of which have a diameter of 45 to 50,/a. Few if any nucleoli are 
visible in cells of this size. As the cell grows, these outgrowths become more 
and more numerous, until finally, the chromosomes have one or two such 
bristles on every chromomere. Such a condition is illustrated in figure 1, a, 
which was drawn from a cell with a total diameter of 140/a, and a nuclear 
diameter of 80/a. Here these bristles sometimes occur two to the chromomere, 
but there are many parts in which there is only one bristle per chromomere. 
In some of these the bristles all appear on the same side of the chromosome, 
whereas in others they alternate from one side to the other. A large number 
of small nucleoli is visible in such nuclei. Most of them are situated against 
the nuclear membrane, but a few may be seen in the interior. 

As the bristles grow, they rapidly lose their stainability, so that they have 
a rather vague appearance, and their exact outlines are made out only with 
considerable difficulty. In a nucleus such as that shown in figure 1, b (cell 
diameter 150/a, nuclear diameter 80/a) several stages in the development of 
these pseudopod-like outgrowths may be seen. Some still appear as sharply 
defined bristles, similar to those illustrated in figure 1, a. Others have broad¬ 
ened and increased in length. Their fainter staining has been indicated by 
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stippling, while those parts showing the typical intense hematoxylin stain are 
shown in solid black. These pseudopod-like processes may become broad at the 
base and extend out a considerable distance. They usually appear symmetri¬ 
cally on opposite sides of a chromosome, though occasionally unpaired out¬ 
growths appear. In cross sections, some of the processes are single, while 
others are paired and symmetrical about the axis of the chromosome. A very 
few are unsymmetrical. A single cross section at the bottom of the figure shows 
four outgrowths. Finally, some of these outgrowths appear to have broken 
through in the center, leaving the loops which are characteristic of later stages. 

Soon these loops acquire a less diffuse appearance, although they still stain 
very faintly. Indeed, they continue to lose in stainability for a considerable 
time. In the nucleus illustrated in figure 1, c (cell 150/a, nucleus 85/a), the 
majority of the lateral outgrowths appear as fine threads, although a few are 
still in the diffuse, pseudopod-like stage. Some appear to be in the bristle stage, 
but this may be a result of more advanced processes being cut short in sec¬ 
tioning. Many of the threads appear as loops, while others appear as simple 
threads. It seems probable, especially as two such threads frequently diverge 
from a common point, that all are actually loops, the simple threads being 
artifacts of sectioning. While these loops or other outgrowths often appear 
symmetrically on opposite sides of a chromosome, it may be seen in figure 1, c, 
that often the processes appear on one side only, as was frequently observed 
in nuclei comparable to that of figure 1, a. 

While these changes in the outgrowths are in progress, the main axis of the 
chromosome becomes more slender, and less readily stainable, but hardly to 
the degree which characterizes the outgrowths. Nonetheless, staining is the 
most difficult technical problem in the study of the lampbrush chromosomes: 
stain is extracted from the chromosomes almost as readily as from the nuclear 
background. A comparison of figure 1, a to c, shows that the main axis of the 
chromosomes is rapidly being spun out to a much more slender thread than 
the initial diplotene chromosome. Further, figure 1, a and b, show no indica¬ 
tions of the doubleness of the chromosomes, whereas in figure 1, c the sister 
chromatids are clearly indicated in several places. At the chiasma in the 
upper part of the nucleus, the theoretically expected four strands are clearly 


Fig. 1, Qr-c, was drawn with the aid of a camera lucida, using an oil immersion lens. The 
proportions for fig. 1, dr-f, were determined with a camera lucida and a 43 X lens, the details 
being filled in under oil immersion. AU figures were drawn from Amphiuma oocytes. 

a) CeU 140/i, nucleus 80/a. Heidenhain's hematoxylin. Main axes are rather coarse, bristles 
quite frequent. 

b) CeU 150/a, nucleus 80/a. Harris’ hematoxylin. Main axes are becoming finer. The side 
branches are more diffuse, and a few have formed loops. 

o) CeU 150/a, nucleus 85/a. Harris' hematoxylin. Side branches are clearly loops. Main 
axes show double, or even tetrad, character in some places. 

d) CeU 300/a, nucleus 140/a. Heidenhain's hematoxylin. Note the fine caliber of both 
main axes and loops. Cross sections of chromomeres show 4 and 5 attached loops. NudeoH 
are becoming very numerous. 

e) CeU 510/t, nucleus 187/a. Harris' hematoxylin. Note the extremely fine diameter of all 
fibers, and the rosettes of loops around cross sections of chromomeres. 

f) CeU 700/a, nucleus 238/a. Harris' hematoxylin. Stainability of the chromosomes is re¬ 
turning. Note the many nucleoli in contact with the chromosomes and the increased promi¬ 
nence of the nucleoli. 
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visible. There are other areas also in which the chromatids are clearly visible. 
A small, faintly staining nucleolus may be seen in contact with one of the 
chromosomes in figure 1, c. 

The principal change seen in the chromosomes illustrated in figure 1, d (cell 
300/*, nucleus 140/*) is the diminishing stainability of the chromosomes. Many 
of the chromosomes—main axes as well as outgrowths—are on the very verge 
of visibility. Other chromosomes, however, are still moderately visible, espe¬ 
cially the main axes. In some of the side loops clear chromatin granules 
looking like ehromomeres can be seen. In cross sections of such nuclei four 
to eight loops are seen, with a maximum at five or six. In this figure some 
nucleoli may also be seen in contact with the chromosomes. 

With continued development all of the chromosomes reach the condition of 
the least visible ones of figure 1, d. Such a stage is illustrated in figure 1, e 
(cell 510/*, nucleus 187/*). Here all parts of the chromosomes can be made out 
only with the greatest difficulty. With the exception of rare fragments, the 
chromosomes have only the slightest affinity for the usual nuclear stains. It 
is surprising to find that such nuclei often stain better with Harris’ than with 
Heidenhain’s hematoxylin. Other than this general reduction of visibility 
almost to the vanishing point, the structure of the chromosomes appears un¬ 
changed from the preceding stage. This period is characterized by great 
growth in length of the main axes and processes of the chromosomes. 

Coincident with, or slightly before, the first visible deposition of yolk, the 
chromosomes begin to regain their stainability. Lest this be regarded as a 
simple result of reconcentration of the chromosomes, it should be pointed out 
that the processes are not only still actively growing out, but they continue 
to for a long time. Apparently some physical or chemical change in the chro¬ 
mosomes is responsible for the increase in stainability. A nucleus at the be¬ 
ginning of this period is illustrated in figure 1, f (cell 700/*, nucleus 238/*). 
The return of stainability is first suggested in somewhat smaller eggs with 
nuclear diameters of about 215/*. Although the illustrated nucleus is appre¬ 
ciably larger than this, only limited parts of the chromosomes, both axis and 
outgrowths, have become readily visible. Most remain very faintly staining 
and can be made out only with great difficulty. The morphological picture, 
however, differs only in one detail from preceding stages: many small nucleoli, 
some of them faintly staining, may be seen in contact with the chromosomes. 
A few of these are large. In addition to these there is the usual large number 
of nucleoli on or near the nuclear membrane, as has been true since the earliest 
stages. However, there is a progressive increase in size. The nucleoli shown in 
figure 1, a, average 1 to 2 miera in diameter, while those shown in figure 1, c, 
average 3 or 4 micra. 

As deposition of yolk proceeds, the chromosomes continue to increase in 
stainability, until finally they reaeh a maximum in cells about the size of that 
illustrated in figure 2, a (cell 1020/*, nucleus 225/*). Here the outgrowths are 
quite definite, but the main axes are difficult to discern. One gets the impression 
that they are obscured by the many outgrowths. In a few sections everything 
remains hazy. The number of small nucleoli in contact with the chromosomes 
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has now become immense. The peripheral nucleoli include some as large as 
6 or 7/a in diameter. Several points should be noted with respect to the side 
loops. First, the majority of them do appear as loops rather than single fibers, 
so that it seems justified to regard the appearance of single fibers as accidents 
of sectioning. Second, a chromomere-like structure is visible on some of the 
loops. Third, the loops vary considerably in size, the smallest extending only 
about 3/a from the main axis, whereas the largest illustrated extend 10 or 12/a. 
Others (not illustrated) have been observed to fade into the nuclear back¬ 
ground as much as 20/a away from the main axis. Lastly, it may be noted that 
several cross sections here show five loops radiating from a single point. 

Feulgen Preparations 

Figure 2, b, the first in the Feulgen series, is included primarily for its bearing 
on stretching experiments. Usually the cytoplasm pulls away from the nucleus 
during fixation of these eggs, which are penetrated only slowly by most fixa¬ 
tives. This figure (cell 140/i, nucleus 60/t) shows a chromosome, part of which 
is stretched between the main part of the nucleus and a small part of the 
nuclear membrane which remained attached to the cytoplasm. Two segments 
of this chromosome were stretched more than 300 per cent. Reference to the 
figure will show that, while the chromomeres in the stretched regions are 
slightly compressed and elongated, most of the stretching has occurred in the 
fiber between the chromomeres. This fiber shows the Feulgen color quite 
clearly, so that evidently nucleic acid is not confined to the chromomeres, but 
is a component of the whole chromonema. 

The pseudopod-like processes which are the earliest forerunners of the lamp¬ 
brush structure are Feulgen positive, as indicated in figure 2, c (cell 70/a, 
nucleus 50/a) . As reproduced in black and white, such a figure could be inter¬ 
changed with a Heidenhain preparation of comparable stage, save for the 
more clear-cut picture given by the Feulgen reaction. The pseudopod-like 
processes show all of the characteristics described above for preparations 
stained by the traditional methods. At the ends of the large pair of chromo¬ 
somes in this figure, the sister chromatids can be made out. At the chiasmata, 
however, they are completely synapsed, so that there is no visible evidence of 
the quadripartite structure which must be present. 

At a somewhat later stage as represented in figure 2, d (cell 160/a, nucleus 
75/a), the Feulgen positive material is restricted to the bases of most of the 
processes, only a few being stained at any considerable distance from the main 
axis of the chromosome. Thus the diminished affinity of these processes for the 
hematoxylins is paralleled by an actual loss of thymonueleic acid. Evidence 
will be presented below as to the chemical basis for this phenomenon. A strik¬ 
ing feature of this stage is the frequent occurrence of large accumulations of 
thymonueleic acid along the main axis of the chromosomes, one of which is 
illustrated in this figure. In general, however, the main axes of the chromo¬ 
somes are characterized by a steadily decreasing diameter. 

If only the Feulgen positive elements are shown, then the chromosomes of 
figure 2, e (cell 220/a, nucleus 90/a) are substantially the same as those of figure 
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Figuie 2. (For an explanation of this figure, see bottom of facing page.) 
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2, d. Processes, with a few exceptions, are positive only at their bases. The 
main axes are generally very fine, but include some large accumulations of 
chromatin. But unstained loops can be made out at many points, so that these 
chromosomes, if stained in Heidenhain’s, would appear much like those illus¬ 
trated in figure 1, c. These loops appear to contain no thymonucleie acid. 
The chromosomal segment illustrated between two chiasmata is noteworthy 
for two reasons. First, it is much more heavily laden with chromatin than are 
other parts figured, but nonetheless this nucleus contains no chromatin mass 
so large as that illustrated in figure 2, d. Second, although this segment gen¬ 
erally appears single, its composite character is clear at several points, a maxi¬ 
mum of three fibers being visible. 

Throughout the remainder of their development, the lampbrush filaments 
remain Feulgen negative, except for their bases, which are frequently, but not 
always, positive. The main axes, however, remain positive, and become exceed¬ 
ingly slender, as may be seen in figure 2, / (cell 300/*, nucleus 130/*). Some 
extensive parts of these chromosomes appear as double rows of exceedingly 
small chromomeres. A row of eight of the chromomeres was found to be 7.2/* in 
length, hence, neglecting the spaces between chromomeres, each chromomere 
has a length of 0.9/*. The width appears to be about half of the length. Thus 
these structures are very near the limit of visibility. These measurements were 
made with a Bausch and Lomb ocular micrometer which had been standard¬ 
ized against a Bausch and Lomb stage micrometer. Comparison with figure 
2, b, or even with figure 2, d, will reemphasize the extremely small dimensions 
of these chromomeres. Some larger chromomeres remain, however. In earlier 
figures, the sister chromatids have been so closely synapsed that they have 


Fig. 2, fe-m, was drawn with the aid of a camera lucida, using an oil immersion lens. The 
proportions for fig. 2, a, were determined with a camera lucida and a 43 X lens, the details 
being filled in under oil immcision. All figures were drawn from Amphiuma oocytes. 

o) Cell 1020/*, nucleus 255/*. Hoidenhain’s hematoxylin. This figure represents the maxi¬ 
mum development of the lampbrush chromosomes. 

b) Cell 140/*, nucleus 60/4. Feulgen. Note the great stretching of the chromonema, and 
slight deformation of the chromomeres, in the stretched chromosome. 

o) Cell 70/*, nucleus 50/4. Feulgen. The bristles are Feulgen positive. Sister chromatids 
can be made out at some points. 

d) Coll 160/4, nudous 75/*. Feulgen. Note the fine diameter of the main axes. Only the 
bases of bristles are positive. One chromosome includes a very largo accumulation of 
thymonucleie acid. 

e) Cell 220 / 4 , nucleus 90/*. Feulgen. Characteristics are much as in figure d, but the 
chromatids are visible between the two chiasmata. 

f) Cell 330/4, nucleus 130/*. Feulgen. Chromatids are clearly visible as rows of very fine 
chromomeres, on some of which fine bristles may be seen. 

g) Cell 400/4, nucleus 150/*. Feulgen. Note the two chiasmata with a nearly complete 
internode between them. 

h) Cell 650/4, nucleus 200/*. Feulgen, Chromosomes are not substantially different from 
those of figure /. 

i) Cell 720/* nucleus 230/*. Feulgen. Chromosomes are much like those of figure 2. f, g , 
and hy although a comparable cell stained in hematoxylin would show a return of stainaoility. 

3 ) Cell 850/t, nucleus 270/*. Feulgen. The main axis is now somewhat thicker, but only the 
bases of the loops are Feulgen positive. 

fc) Cell 850/4, nucleus 300/*. Feulgen. Note the chiasma, in which 3 of the expected 4 
strands are visible. 

l) Cell 1020/t, nucleus 280/*, Unna. Loops arc faintly stained, but the main axes are 
negative. 

m) Cell 1300/*, nucleus 315/*. Unna. Loops aro definitely stained. Main axes may be stained 
at some points, but very faintly. 
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not been resolvable except for a few short segments, but here they appear 
clearly, even widely, separate for long distances. Internodal parts of the 
homologues are now so widely separated that one frequently sees in the sec¬ 
tions only one member of the pair. Their actual status as synapsed homologues 
is made apparent only by the occasional appearance of chiasmata. 

Figure 2, g (cell 400/*, nucleus 150/0 does not show any substantial change 
from the condition just described. It includes, however, two chiasmata with a 
very nearly complete internode between them. At one of these chiasmata, all 
four threads are clearly visible, and their arrangement at the chiasma is as 
expected on the basis of the chiasma-type theory. The difficulties of visibility 
which Heidenhain or other traditional preparations present at this stage are 
not experienced with Feulgen preparations. The strands become exceedingly 
fine, but the main axes give a definite Feulgen reaction and contrast clearly 
with the background at all stages. 

As nuclei of 200/* are substantially similar to those of 150/* in Ileidenhain 
preparations, it is not surprising that the chromosomes of figure 2, h (cell 
650/*, nucleus 200/*) show no marked differences from those of figure 2, g, in the 
Feulgen series. But it is surprising to find this true also of figure 2, i (cell 
720/t, nucleus 230/*), for such a nucleus would show a definite return to stain- 
ability in a hematoxylin preparation. Nonetheless, the Feulgen stained chro¬ 
mosomes do not look essentially different from those of the much smaller 
nuclei represented in figure 2, f to h. 

As hematoxylin preparations show strongly staining chromosomes with 
large clear loops in nuclei of cells with a well-advanced deposit of yolk, it is 
of interest to note that the Feulgen picture of such nuclei is far less changed 
from preceding stages than might have been expected. Figure 2, j (cell 850/*, 
nucleus 270/«) shows that the main axis is considerably coarser than in pre¬ 
ceding stages, but hardly to the degree which might be expected on the basis 
of hematoxylin preparations. Further, although the side loops are striking 
in hematoxylin preparations at this stage (see fig. 2, a), only the bases of the 
loops, and perhaps not of all loops, are Feulgen positive. These same conditions 
still apply to the chromosomes illustrated in figure 2, le (cell 850/*, nucleus 
300/*). None of these chromosomes is coarse enough to be compared to the early 
stages in their development, as illustrated, for example, by figure 2, c. One very 
slender chromosome shows a chiasma with three of the expected four strands 
visible, although at other points along the length of this chromosome there is 
no visible evidence of doubleness. The other chromosomes illustrated in this 
figure are somewhat thicker, but they include parts in which sister chromatids 
maybe seen side by side. Loops are still negative except at their bases. 

Needless to say, nucleoli are negative in all Feulgen slides. The Feulgen 
positive granules which Painter and Taylor (1942) have reported to be the 
centers of organization for nucleoli in eggs of Bufo were not observed in eggs 
of Ampfduma. 
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Unna Preparations 

Brachet (19405) has shown that the pyronine component of Unna’s pyronine- 
methyl green mixture may be regarded as specific for ribonucleic acid. This 
stain is less satisfactory than the Feulgen reaction, not only because its chemi¬ 
cal basis is unknown, but also because it is a pale stain which does not stand 
out sharply on slides. A series of slides was stained with this mixture in order 
to ascertain whether ribonucleic acid enters into the composition of the chro¬ 
mosomes. 

Very early oocytes (cells of about 80/* with nuclei of about 50/*) are com¬ 
pletely negative to Unna’s stain. In a later stage (cell 140/*, nucleus 60/*), the 
cytoplasm is positive, but the nucleus is negative. If any nucleoli are present, 
however, they are positive. As the cell grows, this picture is changed only by 
the increase in size and numbers of nucleoli, all of which are positive at all 
stages. The chromosomes remain completely negative until very late in their 
development. Figure 2, l (cell 1020/*, nucleus 280/*) shows a group of chromo¬ 
somes which are so faintly positive that they can be drawn only with great 
difficulty. Somewhat earlier nuclei give one the impression that stained mar 
terial is present, but so faint that drawing is impossible. The stain is largely, 
perhaps entirely, confined to the side loops. 

Figure 2, m (cell 1300/*, nucleus 315/*) shows chromosomes which are plainly 
stained with pyronine. Here again the side loops are the prominently stained 
parts. Some parts of the main axis may be stained, but they are not clear— 
less so on the slides than in the figure. Many small nucleoli may be seen in 
contact with the chromosomes. 

Observations on Nuclease-Digested Tissue 

Feulgen 'preparations .—The most important test on nuclease-digested tissue 
is staining by the Feulgen reaction. The results depend on the duration of 
enzyme action. The Feulgen reaction is usually visibly paler on slides digested 
for 24 hours, but much longer periods, usually 48 hours or more, are required 
for the complete removal of thymonueleie acid, as evidenced by a negative 
Fuelgen reaction. In these experiments, digestion time ranged from a few 
hours up to 96. The most resistant stages are those early ones in which large 
masses of ehromatin occur. Thus only prolonged digestion, over 60 hours, will 
completely remove the thymonueleie acid from nuclei whose diameters are 
under 90/*. But the larger nuclei often are completely Feulgen negative after 
48 hours. By contrast, the very dense nuclei of red blood cells never appear 
completely negative, even in the slides digested for as long as 96 hours. 

Incompletely digested slides differ from undigested controls only in the 
reduced intensity of stain. Every structure described above for undigested 
Feulgen preparations appears in these partially digested slides unchanged 
except for the reduced intensity of staining. Even in slides the Feulgen re¬ 
action of which is on the verge of disappearing there is no sign of alteration 
of the morphology of the chromosomes. In one very young cell (cell 100/*, 
nucleus 60/*), however, the completely negative processes no longer had the 
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appearance of pseudopodia, but rather of small loops. The theoretical signifi¬ 
cance of this will be discussed below. 

Unna preparations. —In order to trace the history of the ribonucleic acid 
in nuclease-digested slides, a series was stained with Unna’s mixture. As all 
slides were completely negative, it was concluded that the nuclease used was 
not pure, but contained a significant amount of ribonuelease as well as thymo- 
nudease. If this assumption is correct, then these results may be regarded as a 
further indication that Unna’s mixture is specific for ribonucleic acid. 

Hematoxylin preparations. —Attempts were made to stain the chromosomes 
by various chemical tests for proteins, such as the ninhydrin test, in the hope 
that these methods would demonstrate the protein skeleton of the chromo¬ 
somes, especially in nuclease-digested preparations, as has been done by 
Kodani (1942) and by Mazia and Jaeger (1939). But these tests failed both 
on digested slides and on untreated slides. The failure was attributed to the 
extremely fine dimensions of the lampbrush chromosomes. 

Because of the failure of the protein tests, it was hoped that a continuous 
basis for the nudease-digested chromosomes could nonetheless be demon¬ 
strated by the use of iron hematoxylin, as Kodani (1942) has done for the 
nudease-digested so-called lampbrush chromosomes of Drosophila. In order 
to be sure that staining did not depend on residual thymonucleic acid, all 
slides for this experiment were digested for periods in excess of 72 hours. 

All of the structures described above in the section on undigested hema¬ 
toxylin preparations were again visible, although the stain was consistently 
fainter. This applies equally to the main axis of the chromosomes at all stages, 
to the pseudopod-like processes of the earliest stages and to the loops of the 
later stages. During the stage of minimum visibility (nuclei with diameters 
ranging from 100/*. to about 210/*,) when the chromosomes can be made out only 
with great difficulty in undigested preparations, they are, of course, exceed¬ 
ingly faint in these nudease-digested slides. But they can always be made out 
if optimum optical conditions are used, and occasional nuclei show them well. 

It thus appears that in the lampbrush chromosomes of Amphiuma as well 
as in the salivary gland chromosomes of Drosophila (Kodani, 1942, Mazia 
and Jaeger, 1939) the morphological continuity of the chromosomes is not 
dependent on nucleic acid but on some other substance which the authors 
cited have shown to be protein in the case of the salivary gland chromosomes. 
In the absence of evidence to the contrary, one would assume that the conti¬ 
nuity of the lampbrush chromosomes also depends on proteins, and evidence 
will be presented below that this assumption is correct 

Observations on Pepsin-Digested Tissue 

Hematoxylin preparations. —Slides were treated with pepsin for periods 
varying from 4 to 24 hours. The results differed according to the stage of 
development of the eggs, but one result was consistent at all stages: visibility 
was markedly improved, probably because of removal by the enzyme of stain- 
able materials other than the chromosomes. 

In the earliest stages (nuclei up to about 70/*) the chromosomes appear as 
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heavy, smooth bands, more suggestive of mitotic chromosomes than of incipi¬ 
ent lampbrush chromosomes. It seems probable, however, that the processes 
have not been digested off as one would expect, but have instead shrunken. 
The reasons for this view will be discussed below. 

In older nuclei (diameters of 70/t to 100//.) the main axes still appear as 
prominent bands, but processes are now visible. They are, however, smaller 
and fewer in number than the processes of undigested chromosomes. This is 
what one would expect, if, as suggested above, the processes are being 
shrunken but not digested off. Once definite loops are formed, they seem to 
remain visible throughout enzyme treatment—in other words, they are too 
large to blend into the main axis when they shrink under the influence of 
pepsin. 

During the stage of minimum visibility everything appears as in undigested 
preparations, except that the chromosomes stand out more clearly in the 
pepsin-digested preparations. Jorgensen (1913) andDuryee (1941) have re¬ 
ported that the side branches of lampbrush chromosomes are removed by 
pepsin. Some slides at this stage suggest that this may have happened, but 
wherever the chromosomes are clearly stained, the side branches seem to have 
remained intact. In the later stages (nuclei with diameters of 250//. or more) 
the loops are strikingly more prominent in pepsin-digested slides than in any 
other type of preparation. It is plain that there is no digestion of loops here. 
One gets the impression that the threads making up the loops are somewhat 
thicker than those of untreated slides, as though there had been some shorten¬ 
ing and thickening. Because of the extreme fineness of the threads, however, 
one cannot check this impression by accurate measurement. Not infrequently 
one sees a loop which appeal's to be double, as though it consisted of synapsed 
threads. This appearance might well be produced in other ways, however. For 
example, if the loop should be made up of a single finely-coiled thread, then 
the nodes of the coil might well appear as such double rows. Shrinkage would 
be expected to accentuate such a picture. 

Feulgen preparations. —As in hematoxylin preparations the processes are 
absent or few and reduced in the earlier stages in Feulgen preparations. Soon, 
however, the pepsin-digested Feulgen preparations become indistinguishable 
from the undigested Feulgen preparations. At all stages, processes are less 
frequent, indicating that the thymonudeic acid-containing material at the 
bases of the loops has been sufficiently contracted that it no longer shows up 
distinctly from the main axis of the chromosomes. Sections in which the chro¬ 
matids show up separately are less frequent than in undigested slides, and 
this may also be the result of shrinkage. In the largest nuclei no difference 
whatever can be detected between the Feulgen preparations of pepsin-digested 
and control slides. 

Observations on Trypsin-Digested Slides 

Hematoxylin preparations. —Slides were digested in trypsin for periods 
varying from 4 to 12 hours. The results vary from minor destruction after 4 
hours to complete destruction of the sections after 12 hours digestion. For any 
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period of digestion the youngest eggs are the ones most badly damaged, and in 
slides digested more than 6 hours ova under 100/t in diameter are rarely seen. 

Both loops and mam axes are destroyed by trypsin. Although the loops 
disappear while the main axes are still clear, there is no evidence that the 
loops are more susceptible to digestion by trypsin than are the main axes of 
the chromosomes. Loops are still visible, though incomplete and less frequent, 
long after the axes show evidence of having been attacked. Thus it appears 
that the loops disappear sooner than the axes simply because their dimensions 
are finer. 

It should be noted that the cytoplasm is usually extensively digested before 
the nuclei show the effects of trypsin digestion; and that the nucleoplasm is 
badly damaged while the main axes of the chromosomes appear fairly well 
intact. Thus it appears that, while the chromosomes are in time completely 
destroyed by trypsin digestion, they are rather resistant as compared to 
other structures of the cell. In this respect, Koltzoff (1938) may well have 
been right when he referred to nucleic acid as a protective coating on the 
chromosomes, for the more basophilic parts of the cytoplasm also resist 
trypsin digestion longer than do the other parts. As cytoplasmic basophilia 
is probably caused by ribonucleic acid, as shown by Unna staining, it seems 
probable that protection of proteins with which they are conjugated against 
trypsin digestion is a general property of nucleic acid. 

Feulgen preparations. —The Feulgen picture in trypsin-digested material 
parallels the hematoxylin picture in much the same way that Feulgen prepa¬ 
rations of undigested chromosomes parallel hematoxylin preparations. With 
short periods of digestion the main axes are intact, and a somewhat reduced 
number of barbs (i.e., bases of loops) is visible. With continued digestion the 
main axes are broken into shorter pieces, become reduced in number, barbs 
disapper, and finally the chromosomes disappear altogether. 

One significant difference between pepsin-Feulgen and trypsin-Feulgen 
preparations should be noted. At all stages in pepsin-digested tissue, Feulgen 
staining is strictly limited to the chromosomes. After only 4 hours of digestion 
with trypsin, however, a fairly intense staining occurs throughout the nucleus, 
although the chromosomes are much more intensely stained than the nucleo¬ 
plasm. It appears, then, that the nucleic acid is bound to the chromosome by 
a protein which is susceptible to trypsin digestion, but not to pepsin digestion. 
In the late stages of trypsin digestion the nucleoplasm becomes Feulgen nega¬ 
tive. It is not clear whether this means that the nucleic acid diffuses from the 
section very slowly, or that it is precipitated on nucleoplasm proteins which 
are slowly digested away. 

OBSEEVATIONS ON SQUAWS SUCELEJI 

Hematoxylin preparations .—As in Ampfimma, hematoxylin preparations 
of ova of Squalus show the classic lampbrush picture. At all stages, however, 
the details are less dear so that interpretation is greatly facilitated by compari¬ 
son with Amphiuma. 

The chromosomes of the smallest cell observed (cdl 110/* nudeus 45/*) are 
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quite similar to those of figure 1, a. The barbs, however, are more numerous 
and coarser. Nucleoli are already prominent, some being as large as those of 
the most advanced Amphiuma nuclei. The cytoplasm is strongly basophilic, 
and remains so throughout the period of development of the lampbrush chro¬ 
mosomes. 

These barbs quickly assume the more diffuse appearance of the pseudopod¬ 
like processes illustrated in figure 1,6, for in a 50/* nucleus (cell 200/*) most 
of the processes have this form. The loss of stainability which accompanies 
this change is less marked than that which occurs in Amphiuma, nonetheless 
the details of structure are less readily observed in Squalus than in Amphiuma. 
The individual pseudopodia are quite close together, so that they can be re¬ 
solved only with an oil immersion lens. Even this is made difficult by the 
chromatic nucleoplasm. This picture is not substantially changed until the 
nucleus reaches a diameter of about 85/* (cell 340/*), when many of the pseudo¬ 
podia appear to break through in the center, leaving small loops. Such cells 
are similar to figure 1, c, but their appearance is decidedly coarser. A few 
loops may appear in younger nuclei (as small as 70/*), while in some cases 
loops will not appear until the nuclear diameter is about 90/*. Meanwhile, 
nucleoli have reached a degree of prominence found only in the largest nuclei 
of Amphiuma. 

In nuclei of 105/* (cell 470/*) all of the processes appear to have reached 
the loop stage, and further development is a matter of growth, involving 
very little morphological change. As expected, this process involves a loss of 
stainability of the chromosomes until they reach a minimum at which the 
chromosomes have scarcely more affinity for basophilic stains than does the 
nucleoplasm. However, this loss of stainability is much slower than it is in 
Amphiuma, for the chromosomes of nuclei up to 120/* are still fairly readily 
visible, and a similar condition was observed in one nucleus of 150/*. Figure 
1, e represents quite well the chromosomal condition of Squalus nuclei rang¬ 
ing from 130/* up to 230/* (colls 650/* to 2200/*). Throughout this range, while 
the lampbrush loops are becoming ever longer and finer, the chromosomes 
are exceedingly faint, but the typical structure, as illustrated in figure 1 , e, 
can always be made out by careful observation and use of optimum optical 
conditions. Throughout this period, the nucleoli remain more numerous and 
larger than those of Amphiuma. 

The first visible deposition of yolk occurs when the nuclear diameter is 
about 240/* and the cell diameter is about 2200/*. Unlike Amphiuma, this was 
not accompanied by any striking increase in stainability of the chromosomes 
in Squalus. Bather, there was a gradual increase which did not go beyond 
the condition indicated in figure 1, /, in any cell observed. The largest cell 
observed had a total diameter of about 3000/* and a nuclear diameter of about 
270/*. The deposit of yolk is extensive even in considerably smaller cells (cell 
2700/*, nucleus 250/*). As previous studies on the lampbrush chromosomes of 
dasmobranchs (Biickert, Mar6chal) have shown an increase in stainability 
comparable to that which occurs in Amphiuma, it seems probable that s imi l ar 
results would have been obtained with Squalus had the material studied in- 
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eluded larger eggs. It is surprising that the nucleoli are less numerous in 
these very large eggs than in the preceding stage. They are now comparable 
in quantity to the nucleoli in Amphiuma nuclei of the same stage. 

Feulgen and Unna preparations. —Feulgen staining was decidedly less 
satisfactory with Squalus than with Amphiuma. This may be because of the 
fixatives used (Gilson’s and Karpechenko’s), for the ovaries were not fixed 
especially for use with the Feulgen stain. Nonetheless, the Feulgen prepara¬ 
tions support the Amphiuma series to some extent. In nuclei up to 60/* in 
diameter the pseudopodia as well as the main axes are positive. In nuclei over 
120/* in diameter even the main axis is negative and remains so throughout 
the period studied. It seems improbable that this represents the actual condi¬ 
tion of the chromosomes. It may be that the chromosomes are spun out into 
such fine threads that the reacting thymonucleic acid is below the limit of 
visibility. More probably sections from material fixed in Bouin’s fluid will 
reveal the main axes. 

Unna’s stain gave much the results expected on the basis of the Amphiuma 
slides. In the youngest cells studied, the cytoplasm and the nucleoli are 
strongly positive. The nucleoli remain so throughout the development of the 
egg. The intensity of the staining of the cytoplasm declines in the older eggs, 
perhaps because the rate of production of ribonucleic acid lags behind the 
growth of the cytoplasm; or perhaps because the ribonucleic acid enters into 
cytoplasmic reactions which render it unstainable. No sign of staining of 
the chromosomes was seen in even the most advanced nuclei studied. This 
may mean that the loops of chromosomes of Squalus contain no ribonucleic 
acid or it may mean that ribonucleic acid, although present, is too finely 
drawn out to be observed with this very weak stain. Especially when con¬ 
sidered in relation to the positive results in large eggs of Amphiuma, the 
latter possibility seems the more probable. 

Digestion experiments. —The results of nuclease digestion agree with those 
obtained from Amphiuma. The chromosomes of all stages are completely 
Feulgen negative, but they are faintly stainable with hematoxylin. Both 
loops and main axes can be seen to remain intact. All parts are completely 


destroyed by trypsin. 


DISCUSSION 


MORPHOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Marshal (1906) regarded the question of the persistence or nonpersistence 
of the chromosomes as of prime importance. This question may now be re¬ 
garded as decisively settled in favor of persistence, as all subsequent studies 
have supported Marechal in this respect. 

However, it is now possible to extend Marshal's conclusions. Because the 
chromosomes remain visible, though very faintly so, during the growth phase 
of the lampbrush chromosomes, he was convinced of their morphological con¬ 
tinuity or individuality- But because of the extremely low stainability of the 
chromosomes during this period, he thought that the chromatin must have 
been destroyed, to be formed anew during the phase of reconcentration of 
the chromosomes. It is now possible to extend to the chromatin the concept 
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of continuity throughout the chromosomal cycle, at least in the rnain a™ 
of the chromosomes. Brachet (1940a) and Painter and Taylor (1942) have 
previously demonstrated the presence of thymonucleic acid in the main axes 
of lampbrush chromosomes by means of the Peulgen reaction, which had not 
been discovered in the time of Marechal. In the present study the thymonucleic 
acid has been traced, by means of the Feulgen reaction together with nuclease, 
from the earliest lampbrush chromosomes up to the beginning of the recon¬ 
densation of the chromosomes. The main axis has been shown to contain 
thymonucleic acid at all stages, although the side branches contain it only 
at the earliest, or pseudopod-like stage. Thus the principle of the persistence 
of the chromosomes extends not only to an achromatic basis of the chromo¬ 
somes but to the chromatin as well. 

As the side loops are the characteristic structures of the lampbrush chromo¬ 
somes, their mode of origin and their relationship to the ordinary chromosome 
are of especial interest. The first step in their formation in the organisms 
studied appears to be the extension of pseudopod-like processes from the 
chromomeres of the diplotene chromosomes (figure 1, a and b). This may be 
designated as stage I. These pseudopodia at first contain thymonucleic acid 
as shown by a positive Feulgen reaction which becomes negative after nuclease 
treatment. This thymonucleic acid soon disappears. As the pseudopodia extend 
out from the main axis of the chromosome, they begin to appear as loops, as 
though their centers had been broken through, like soap films on wire loops 
(figure 1, b and c). When the majority of the pseudopodia have thus become 
small loops, the lampbrush structure may be regarded as established, and the 
chromosomes now begin their great expansion which constitutes the second 
phase (stage II) of their development (figure 1, o-e). During most of this 
phase, the chromatin is finely dispersed, and so the chromosomes are difficult 
to stain. This is the critical period in which authors of the Schultze school 
believed that the chromosomes were destroyed. Following this phase, and 
coincident with the deposition of yolk in the cytoplasm, the chromosomes 
regain their stainability (stage III), probably because of the presence of 
increasing concentrations of ribonucleic acid in the loops (figure 1, /, figure 
2, a, l, and m). The main axis at this stage is obscured in hematoxylin prepa¬ 
rations by optical overlapping of the central parts of the loops (figure 2, a). 
Lastly, the chromosomes undergo a reconcentration to form the chromosomes 
of the first meiotic spindle, a phase not included in the present study. 

The above interpretation is at variance with those of some other authors. 
Koltzoff (1938) regarded the loops as being formed by maximal extension of 
some members of a bundle of chromonemata, these synapsing at homologous 
points with their (moleeularly) less extended sisters. It seems improbable that 
he would have held this opinion had he succeeded in staining the lampbrush 
chromosomes with the Feulgen reagent, for in Feulgen-stained slides the 
main axis appears as a straight line or chain of chromomeres, with the faint, 
unstained loops extending laterally from the main axis at regular intervals. 
To explain these facts under Koltzoffs theory, it would be necessary to make 
the improbable assumption that those parts of the accessory chromonemata 
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which are synapsed with the main axis contain thymonudeie acid while the 
looped parts do not; or one would have to make the even more improbable 
assumption that the whole accessory cliromouema is unstainable, but visible 
nonetheless only in those parts which are not synapsed with the main axis. 
Further, the main axis, which stands out very cl early in Feulgen preparations, 
is very little thicker than the loops, and this does not suggest a very different 
order of molecular unfolding. 

According to Ris (1945), the lampbrush chromosomes are simply elongated 
diplotene chromosomes in which the four chromatids have formed major coils 
and separated from one another laterally. The central overlapping of the 
gyres gives the impression of a main axis with chromomeres. This is also diffi¬ 
cult to harmonize with the results of Feulgen staining, for it does not account 
for the very clear, precise main axis which is seen in such preparations. 
Further, it is difficult to believe that only the overlapping parts in such a 
system would be Feulgen positive, all of the rest being Feulgen negative. 
Also, Ris’s conception of the structure of the lampbrush chromosomes requires 
that cross sections should always show four loops. Actually, such figures are 
seen at times, but much more frequently five loops are seen, and some cross 
sections show six, seven, or even eight loops, all of which would be impossible 
if Ris’s conception were correct. 

The interpretation of Painter and Taylor (1942) agrees with the present 
interpretation in regarding the loops as point outgrowths. But, because they 
obtained negative results on the loops both with Feulgen and Unna stains, 
these authors regard them simply as lateral expansions of “matrix.” Presum¬ 
ably, matrix means inactive material. In view of the evidence of intense 
metabolism (formation of nucleoli) in these loops, however, such an inter¬ 
pretation is hardly tenable. Further, the present study indicates that the 
loops do contain ribonucleic acid (positive Unna stain during stage III—figure 
2, land to). 

There is perhaps only an apparent contradiction between the present study 
and that of Duryee (3941). The mechanism of loop formation which he de¬ 
scribes—division of a single chromiole to form two which remain connected 
by a bar which continues to grow and thus forms a loop—is substantially the 
same as that described in this paper. These modes of loop formation become 
identical if stainable substance fills in the smallest loops of Duryee, thus giving 
them a pseudopodial appearance. The differences between his description and 
the present one may well be only the differences between fresh and fixed tissue. 
There is, however, a further difficulty. Duryee’s description would appear to 
allow only one loop, or at the most two, to a chromomere, whereas five loops is 
the number most frequently observed in cross sections of the chromosomes. 
It seems probable, however, that a comparison of hematoxylin and Feulgen 
preparations, together with Kodani’s work on the salivary-gland chromosomes, 
may resolve this apparent conflict. During stage II, when the chromosomes 
have their min i mu m visibility, Feulgen preparations show that the main axis 
is made up of exceedingly small chromomeres, which are very near the limit 
of visibility (figure 2, f, g, and i ). Hematoxylin preparations fail to reveal 
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these granules, which are paired and which may be the chromioles of Duryee. 
In stage III, when the chromosomes are more readily stained by hematoxylin, 
a coarser structure of the main axis is indicated by both hematoxylin and by 
the Feulgen reaction (figui'C 2, a and h ). Now Kodani (1942) has shown that 
the bands of the salivary gland chromosomes are essentially coiled segments 
of the chromonemata to which are attached nucleic acid-containing bulbs, 
usually a series of five bulbs to a homologue, or ten to a band. If a short seg¬ 
ment of the lampbrush chromosome, including five pairs of the chromioles of 
Duryee, were to coil very tightly, they would collectively give the appearance 
of the chromomeres of stage III, and the attached loops would form the rosette 
so frequently seen in cross sections of lampbrush chromosomes. 

One more question must be considered with respect to the loops: are they 
latent in the normal chromosomes as Riiekert (1892) suspected or are they 
without counterpart in normal chromosomes ? A decisive answer to this ques¬ 
tion must come from a study of the normal chromosomes themselves, perhaps 
by the methods of Kodani. Meanwhile, there are some data which indicate that 
the lampbrush structure is latent in the normal chromosomes. Thus, the pachy¬ 
tene and diplotene chromosomes of animals generally and of Orthoptera 
especially acquire a fuzzy appearance which may well be analogous to the 
pseudopod formation of stage I lampbrush chromosomes. Nor is the ability 
of chromomeres to put out pseudopod-like processes confined to meiotic chro¬ 
mosomes, for Wilson (1925) cites many examples in which mitotic chromo¬ 
somes “send forth branches” in the 1 elophase reconstruction. In this connection 
it is important to note that Riiekert regarded the lampbrush chromosomes as 
substitutes for tho resting condition to permit the intense metabolism of the 
growing egg. Lastly, Kodani has demonstrated that the chromatic bulbs of 
salivary-gland chromosomes tend to flow out like pseudopodia under the in¬ 
fluence of alkali, or various other reagents. Thus it appears that the ability 
of chromomeres to put out pscudopodia is not confined to incipient lampbrush 
chromosomes but is a general characteristic, and so it seems probable that 
the lampbrush loop is latent in the normal chromomere. 

Although no one has doubted the tetrad characier of tho lampbrush chro¬ 
mosomes, previous studies have not yielded visible evidence of it. Duryee 
(1941) refers to each chromosome as “a single plastic cylinder,” although his 
radiation experiments gave evidence of a latent cleavage plane within this 
cylinder. All previous students of the lampbrush chromosomes have observed 
chiasmata, and so it is clear that the homologous chromosomes are still asso¬ 
ciated, although they separate as widely as possible between chiasmata (figures 
1, c, 2, f and g ). But previous studies have failed to show the two sister chro¬ 
matids which it was necessary to assume made up each homologue. In the 
present study, however, Feulgen preparations, especially of stage II cells, 
show the separate chromatids as parallel rows of extremely fine chromomeres, 
the strand between the chromomeres also appearing chromatic at times. This 
is shown especially well in figure 2, c, f, g, and i. A comparative study of the 
figures shows that the sister chromatids are most easily visible in those chro¬ 
mosomes in which the chromatin is most finely dispersed. In some instances 
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(figure 2, / and g) the chromatids are widely separated, relative to their own 
width. These facts suggest that there may be an inverse relationship between 
the degree of dispersion of the chromatin and the closeness of synapsis: the 
more finely dispersed the chromatin, the less closely synapsed the chromo¬ 
somes. The extreme fineness of these chromosomes suggests that they are maxi¬ 
mally extended, but the stretching experiments of Duryee prove that they 
are not. 

Lampbrush Chromosomes and Salivary Gland Chromosomes 

In their paper of 1942 Goldschmidt and Kodani pointed out the close struc¬ 
tural similarity between the naturally occurring lampbrush chromosomes and 
those produced by Kodani’s methods from the salivary gland chromosomes. 
They observed that in both there is a chromonema to which are attached 
loops (naturally occurring lampbrush chromosomes) or chromatic hairs (sali¬ 
vary gland chromosomes). These structures are of the same order of magni¬ 
tude. Digestion experiments with nuclease and trypsin showed that the 
chromatic hairs had a protein basis as well as a nucleic acid component, thus 
extending their resemblance to the loops of natural lampbrush chromosomes, 
which were then supposed to be entirely achromatic. 

It is now possible to extend this comparison. Kodani (1942) has demon¬ 
strated that, in each band of the salivary gland chromosomes, one homologue 
(with its two sister chromatids) is coiled in one direction, while the other 
homologue is coiled in the other direction, each occupying half of the cross 
section of the chromosome. Bach coiled homologue bears a series (usually 
five) of paired but closely synapsed chromatic bulbs which are radially ar¬ 
ranged. Thus each chromatic band is made up of an aster usually of ten pairs 
of chromatic bulbs, together with interstitial chromatin. Double bands may 
be formed by failure of synapsis between the chromatic bulbs of sister chro¬ 
matids. 

As pointed out above, the data reported in this study can be harmonized 
with Duryee’s if one assumes that short segments of loop-bearing chromomeres 
are tightly coiled to form larger secondary chromomeres, with the attached 
loops forming a rosette. "While the number of loops in each such rosette varies, 
five is the most frequent number. It is curious that this is also the number of 
pairs of chromatic bulbs which Kodani found most frequently attached to a 
single chromosome coil in the salivary gland chromosomes. Thus each part of 
Kodani’s salivary lampbrush chromosomes has a very suggestive counterpart 
in natural lampbrush chromosomes: chromonemata, coiling, and loops or hairs. 
Nor is the contrast between chromatic hairs and achromatic loops so sharp as 
it formerly appeared, for experiments with Unna’s stain indicate the presence 
of ribonucleic acid in the loops of stage III cells (figure 2, l and m). If the 
space between the several loops of each rosette were to be filled in with 
chromatin, and if the chromonemata between each rosette were to swell with 
“matrix” to reach the diameter of the rosettes, then we would have produced 
the structure of a salivary gland chromosome from a lampbrush chromosome. 

Thus one might safely compare these two types of chromosomes, although 
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one is a natural occurrence and the other is an experimental artifact. The 
most detailed comparison shows that the artifact is based on structural poten¬ 
cies which are the same as those naturally realized in the real lampbrush 
chromosomes. In both, the highly modified chromosomes arise as an adapta¬ 
tion to the intensive metabolism of the cells concerned. All chromosomes show 
a tremendous increase in surface area during the greatest cell activity, the 
chromatin dispersal of “resting” nuclei. All chemical and eytological inves¬ 
tigations have yielded substantially the same results for chromosomes of 
whatever source. It may well be then, that the nature of all chromosomes is 
such that adaptation to the most intense metabolism can only result in some¬ 
thing similar to the lampbrush structure of vertebrate eggs or of salivary 
gland chromosomes. It must be emphasized that this is conjecture. 

Size Relations 

It is not possible to compare the mitotic and lampbrush chromosomes without 
being impressed by the tremendous increase in size of the latter. Riickert at¬ 
tempted a quantitative estimation of the increase. He calculated the volume 
of a typical metaphase chromosome of Pristiurus and also the total volume 
occupied by a typical lampbrush chromosome, including, however, the nucleo¬ 
plasm within its meshes. On this basis he concluded that the volume increase 
was on the order of 12,000 to 14,000 times. 

If the assumption (to be discussed below) is correct that lampbrush forma¬ 
tion is primarily an adaptation to get more extensive surface for reactions, 
then a comparison of surface areas would be more significant than a compari¬ 
son of volumes. An attempt has been made to make such a comparison of 
surface areas of mitotic and lampbrush chromosomes of Amphiuma. A typical 
mitotic chromosome was found to have a diameter of 2/*, and a length of 18/*. 
This gives a surface area of approximately 120 square micra. Calculations 
for the lampbrush chromosomes are based upon chromosomes at the height of 
their development (stage III). The main axes of such chromosomes were esti¬ 
mated to average perhaps 300/* in length and about 1 mieron in diameter, 
giving a surface area of 942.5 square micra. 

To determine the surface areas of the side loops, several representative seg¬ 
ments of chromosome were selected and the length and width of each loop 
measured. Average length of loops was found to be 9/*, while the average 
width was 2.5/*. The length of the thread in the average loop was then calcu¬ 
lated as the circumference of a circle with a diameter midway between these 
two values. This gives a circumference of 22 micra. The threads making up 
the loops are too fine to permit direct measurement of diameter, but were 
estimated to vary from 0.2/* to 0.5/*. If a diameter of 0.3/* is assumed, then the 
average circumference of the thread is 0.94/*. Thus the surface area of the 
average loop is 20.7 square micra. 

The number of loops per chromomere, as seen in cross sections, varies from 
4 to 8. Much the most frequent number, however, is 5. The loop-bearing 
chromomeres are spaced at intervals of 2/* or less, and so the average chro¬ 
mosome should bear about 150 groups of 5 loops each. This gives a total 
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surface area for the loops of 15,525 square micra and a total for the chromo¬ 
some of 16,467 square micra. Dividing the total surface area of the lamp¬ 
brush chromosome by that of the mitotic chromosome gives an increase of 
137.2 fold or 13,720 per cent. 

Another aspect of size relations is the nucleoplasmic ratio. In order to 
determine the nucleoplasmic ratio for cells with nuclei of a particular size, 
for example 50fi in diameter, maximum diameters of all cells with this size 
nucleus were recorded and averaged. Volumes of the nuclei and of the cells 
as a whole were then computed on the basis of the assumption that each was 
a sphere. The nucleoplasmic ratio was then obtained by dividing the nuclear 
volume by cell volume minus the nuclear volume. Nuclear diameters chosen 


TABLE 1 

Comparison op N/P Ratios op Amphiuma and Squalus 


Nuclear diameter 

Coll diameter 

N/P ratio 

Amphiuma 

Squalus 

Amphiuma 

Squalus 

Amphiuma 

Squalus 

50m 

50/4 

86/4 

185/4 

1/4 

1/50 

75m 


144/i 


1/6 

100m 

100/4 

220/4 

405/4 

1/10 

1/65 

120 m 


330/4 


1/20 

200ju 

200/x 

650/4 

1000/4 

1/50 

1/125 


270/4 


3000/4 

1/1400 

300/i 


1470/4 


1/120 


for determination of nucleoplasmic ratio are the following: 50p, 75/i, 100ft, 
120ft, 200j«, and 300ft. The results are summarized in table 1. The first three 
horizontal lines show that little change occurs in the nucleoplasmic ratio 
during the first, or pseudopodial stage, when the lampbrush form of the 
chromosomes is in its earliest beginnings. The ratio is about 1 to 4 when 
the pseudopodia are first detectable and is about 1 to 10 by the time that the 
lampbrush form is definitely established. 

The following four lines of table 1 show that the cell volume increases at a 
much greater rate than does nuclear volume once the lampbrush chromosomes 
have been established and have begun their own great growth. Thus, when 
the nucleus of Amphiuma has a diameter of 120ft, the nucleoplasmic ratio has 
become 1 to 20; when the nuclear diameter has become 200/*, the ratio has 
become 1 to 50; and when the nuclear diameter is 800/x, the ratio has reached 
1 to 120. 

Some nucleoplasmic ratios were also calculated for Squalus, and these have 
been included in table 1 for purposes of comparison. The same trends occur in 
the ova of both organisms. A given size of nucleus, however, always controls 
a much greater amount of cytoplasm in Squalus than in Amphiuma. 

Striking as is the disparity between the initial nucleoplasmic ratio and the 
ratio at the height of the lampbrush figure, the increase in surface area of the 
chromosomes during this period is even more striking. It is evident from a 
comparative study of nucleoplasmic ratios and of surface area of chromo¬ 
somes that, while cytoplasmic volume increases at a proportionately much 
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greater rate than does nuclear volume, it actually lags behind the propor¬ 
tionate rate of increase of surface area of the most important structural ele¬ 
ment of Hie nucleus—the chromosomes. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the chromosomes later undergo a regression preparatory to the meiotic 
divisions, while the egg continues to grow. What these facts actually mean is 
perhaps best deferred until the discussion of the function of the lampbrush 
chromosomes. 

It should be admitted that the assumptions basic to these volumetric calcu¬ 
lations are not entirely valid. The nucleus may be almost a perfect sphere in 
the earliest stages but it becomes somewhat eliptical and irregular in outline 
while the chromosomes are still in the pseudopodial stage. Thus calculations 
of nuclear volume must be approximations, but they are probably dose ap¬ 
proximations as the shape of the nucleus usually is not far from that of a 
sphere. The shape of the cell as a whole is variable, but it tends to be a sphere 
except for distortions owing to pressure of surrounding eggs. By averaging 
measured diameters of eggs cut in many different planes it was hoped that 
these variations would be smoothed out sufficiently to give a reasonably accu¬ 
rate average diameter for cells with any particular size of nucleus. 

With these admissions in mind it is still clear that, however much the par¬ 
ticular figures stated may be in doubt, there is a striking decrease in the 
nudeoplasmic ratio during the development of the lampbrush chromosomes. 

Chemical Considerations 

Kodani’s statement (1946) that methods for analysis of the chromosomes 
in situ “require great sensitivity and specificity because of the extraordinar¬ 
ily small quantities of the substances present in the chromosomes” applies 
with even greater force to the lampbrush chromosomes than to the salivary- 
gland chromosomes of which he wrote. Only two previous writers (Brachet 
and Painter) have attempted any chemical interpretation of the lampbrush 
chromosomes. Both noted the presence of thymonucleic acid in the main axis 
but attempted no further analysis. 

This is not the place for a general review of chromosome chemistry, because 
very little indeed can as yet be applied on an experimental basis to the lamp¬ 
brush chromosomes. But the pertinent data should be summarized. Known 
genetic data demand that there be a high degree of differentiation along the 
length of the chromosome. The proteins are the only known class of compounds 
which could offer this diversity. Yet only four proteins have been identified 
in chromosomes. Histone and protamine have been known for many years to 
enter into the composition of the chromosomes, especially those of fish sperm 
(Kossel, 1928). Caspersson (1936) using his ultraviolet absorption method, 
found these proteins, together with globulin, in the salivary-gland chromo¬ 
somes. He believed that globulin runs the length of the chromosome, that 
protamine runs the length of the euchromatic parts, and that histone is con¬ 
fined to the chromatic bands. Because of this he thought it probable that 
histone forms the link between the nucleic acid and the protein skeleton of the 
chromosome. Mazia (1941), however, believes that histone forms the skdeton 
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of the chromosome, with protamine forming the link to the nucleic acid. He 
based his view on the removal of nucleic acid from the chromosomes by a 
preparation known to contain protaminase and on the readiness with which 
purified histone and nucleohistone form fibers, while protamine and nudeo- 
protamine fail to form fibers. He believes that the shrinkage of interband 
spaces by pepsin points to globulin as the “matrix” with which the interband 
spaces are swollen. Obviously the protein removed by pepsin can have nothing 
to do with the skeleton of the chromosome, as the chromosome remains intact 
following pepsin digestion. Nor can this protein form the link between the 
skeleton and nucleic acid, for the chromosomes remain Feulgen positive after 
pepsin digestion. Mazia has also found an incompletely characterized “nucleo- 
protein X” which will form fibers. Lastly, the Stedmans (1943) have reported 
an acid protein, chromosomin, which they believe to be the most important 
part of the chromosomes. Their work, however, has not been generally ac¬ 
cepted. 

Every investigator, with very few exceptions, has attested to the presence 
of thymonudeic acid as a major constituent of the chromosomes. Kossel (1928) 
suggested that this substance is bound by a salt bond to protamine or histone. 
Schultz (1941) has found evidence, using TJnna’s stain, that ribonucleic acid 
is also present in the chromatic bands of the salivary gland chromosomes, 
although most investigators have found this substance only in the nucleoli 
and the cytoplasm (Brachet, 1940b). 

The chemical data of the present study are derived from enzyme experi¬ 
ments, from staining by the Feulgen method for thymonudeic acid, and from 
staining by TJnna’s method for ribonucleic acid. Attempts at staining by sev¬ 
eral color tests for proteins failed, probably because of the extremely fine 
dimensions of the fibers studied. 

The results of nuclease digestion and staining by the Feulgen reaction show 
that thymonudeic acid is present in both the main axis and the pseudopodia 
early in stage I. The thymonudeic acid soon disappears from the pseudopodia, 
but it remains demonstrable in the main axis of the chromosomes throughout 
the three periods studied. TJnna’s stain, however, shows that ribonucleic acid 
is present in the chromosomes in demonstrable quantities only in stage HI, 
when its presence is certain only in the loops; but some sections suggest that 
it may also be present in the main axis. Nucleoli are always positive for ribonu- 
deic add, as is the cytoplasm (except in the earliest part of stage I). 

The results of digestion with proteolytic enzymes are less clear. The chro¬ 
mosomes are at all times undigestible by pepsin in the sense that their visible 
structure is not disrupted, nonetheless there is some evidence of a shrinkage 
such as Mazia and Jaeger (1939) have reported for pepsin-digested salivary 
gland chromosomes. La the smallest stage I cells, the pseudopodia appear a 
little less frequent and shorter than in control slides. Stage II and III chro¬ 
mosomes show no measurable difference from those of controls, but one gets 
the impression that the superior visibility of pepsin-digested chromosomes is 
in part caused by a slightly greater thickness of the threads. Taking these 
data together, it seems probable that pepsin removes a small amount of protein 
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from the matrix, thus resulting in a slight shrinkage of those materials re¬ 
maining in the chromosomes. This shrinkage is sufficient that the very small 
pseudopodia of early stage I now blend into the main axis, while the larger 
pseudopodia simply shorten but remain individually visible. 

Aagnming that the proteins present in the lampbrush chromosomes are the 
same ones that have been identified in salivary gland and other chromosomes, 
the n this pepsin-digestible protein must be either globulin or “nudeopro- 
tein X” since neither histone nor protamine is digestible by pepsin. As the 
Feulgen reaction is undiminished following pepsin digestion, it seems un¬ 
likely that any significant amount of nucleoprotein has been removed. Thus 
the pepsin-digestible matrix protein of the lampbrush chromosomes may be 
tentatively identified as globulin. 

Trypsin digestion proceeds in at least two stages distinguishable by the 
methods used in this study. The first protein attacked is one by which thy- 
monucleic acid is attached to the skeleton of the chromosome. This is made 
visible by a diffuse Feulgen reaction throughout the nucleoplasm, which is 
completely negative in control slides. Second, the chromosome as a whole is 
destroyed. The loops are not destroyed any more rapidly than are the main 
axes. These proteins by which the thymonucleie acid is attached, and by which 
the structural integrity of the chromosome is maintained (skeletal proteins), 
were unaffected by pepsin digestion, hence they must be either histones or 
protamines. The fact that the thymonucleie acid is liberated after short 
periods of digestion while the chromosome as a whole is destroyed only after 
much longer digestion suggests that the two functions may be subserved by 
different proteins. As stated above, Mazia (1941) has found that purified 
histone and nucleohistone will form fibers, while protamine and nudeopro- 
tarnine will not. Further, he found that chromosomes treated with a solution 
known to contain protaminase become Feulgen negative. These facts suggest 
that the skeleton of the lampbrush chromosome is formed by histone, while 
the thymonucleie acid is attached to the skeleton by protamine. 

The picture of the chemical structure of the lampbrush chromosomes which 
emerges from the present study, considered in relation to some previous 
studies on chromosome chemistry, is as follows: the structural basis of the 
chromosome is a histone chain, to which thymonucleie acid is attached through 
protamines. In the earliest stages this applies to pseudopodia as well as to the 
main axis. The thymonucleie acid soon disappears from the pseudopodia, to be 
replaced in stage III, and possibly in all stages, by ribonucleic acid. At all 
stages the chromosome is impregnated with a small amount of globulin 
“matrix.” This is substantially the same picture which Mazia (1941) envisions 
for the salivary-gland chromosomes. 

A word of caution regarding the interpretation of discussions of chromo¬ 
some chemistry: terms such as histone, protamine, and globulin sound very 
definite, and cytologists sometimes forget that these are not definite sub¬ 
stances. Bather they are classes of substances, and within any one of them 
there may be a great variety of specific compounds. Present microchemical 
methods have not permitted a localization of such specific variants in the 
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chromosomes, but it is quite possible that these several classes of prote ins 
actually do furnish all of the variability which is demanded by the genetic 
analysis of chromosomes. 

“Matrix” is similarly subject to misinterpretation. Its use often implies 
inert material, simply packing in the chromosome. As used in this paper, 
“matrix” refers to substances not concerned with the morphological integrity 
of the chromosome. No implication ol inertness is intended. Indeed, it seems 
highly probable that the matrix proteins are highly active in the genetic 
system. 

" The Function of the Lami'Brush Chromosomes 

In the absence of specific physiological experiments, discussions of the func¬ 
tion of cellular structures must remain hypothetical. However some of the 
morphological and chemical results of this study do give a certain amount of 
insi ght into this problem. Few will doubt the essential correctness of Riickert’s 
opinion (1892) that the lampbrush chromosomes represent a simulation of 
Hie resting structure, in order to permit intensive metabolism in these meiotic 
cells. As the greater part of the lampbrush substance does not enter into the 
formation of the chromosomes of the first meiotic division but is sloughed off, 
he reasoned that this material must be purely “somatic” in function, while 
only that chromatin entering into the formation of meiotic chromosomes is 
concerned with heredity. 

This concept of two different functional types of chromatin, trophochro- 
matin for somatic functions and idiochromatin for hereditary functions, was 
further developed long ago in a series of papers by Goldschmidt (1904a, 
19046, and 1910) and Goldschmidt and Popoff (1907). In these papers Gold¬ 
schmidt pointed out that in most cells these two types of chromatin exists side 
by side, so that the cell may, in a sense, be said to be binudear. This concept 
was originally suggested by the extrusion of chromidia from the nuclei of 
certain Protozoa. An actual separation of trophochromatin and idiochromatin 
into two distinct nuclei in each cell perhaps occurs only in the ciliates, with 
the mieronucleus containing idiochromatin and the macronucleus containing 
trophochromatin. Although this work includes many errors in details, the 
main concept appears valid. As applied to the lampbrush chromosomes, this 
concept may be very fruitful and can now be related to specific chemical dif¬ 
ferences as well as to morphological entities. 

In young stage I cells the chemical structure of the chromosomes is uniform 
throughout, at least on the level of analysis possible with present methods. 
Soon the thymonucleic acid disappears from the pseudopodia, to be replaced 
in stage III by detectable amounts of ribonucleic acid. Meanwhile, however, 
many nueleoli have arisen in contact with the loops, and these are all strongly 
positive for ribonucleic acid. The cytoplasm has also become positive, and 
deposition of yolk begins in the most strongly positive region, that is the pe¬ 
riphery in Amphiuma or the perinuclear region in Squalus. It seems probable, 
then, that the lampbrush loops function as sites of transformation of thymo¬ 
nucleic acid into ribonucleic acid. This ribonueleic acid, together with an even 
greater amount of protein, forms the nucleoli. During stage II these reactions 
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apparently proceed too rapidly for either of the nucleic acids to accumulate 
in detectable quantities in the loops. 

Somehow this nucleolar substance is transferred to the cytoplasm. The 
present study gives no clue to the mechanism of transfer. Duryee (1941), 
however, claimed to have observed such a transfer in living cells. He says that 
as a nucleolus comes into contact with the nuelear membrane, the two mem¬ 
branes fuse, then the double layer so formed breaks out, discharging the con¬ 
tents of the nucleolus into the cytoplasm and leaving the greater part of the 
nucleolar membrane as a new addition to the nuclear membrane. He believed 
that this is a regular method of growth for the nuclear membrane. While the 
present study does not support Duryee in this respect, neither does it con¬ 
tradict him. Schreiner (1918) observed connecting strands between nucleoli 
and mitochondria in epidermal gland cells of Myxine. She believed that nucle¬ 
olar material trickled (aussickern) through the nuclear membrane. 

Once in the cytoplasm, the nucleolar material undoubtedly is associated 
with synthetic processes, for the appearance of large quantities of ribonucleic 
acid in the cytoplasm marks the beginning of rapid growth of the egg, and 
deposition of yolk first begins in the region of greatest concentration of ribo¬ 
nucleic acid. A priori, it seems improbable that the rather simple ribonucleic 
acid is the only nucleolar material which is concerned with these synthetic 
processes in the cytoplasm. The far more complex proteins must be more than 
just carriers for the ribonucleic acid. Modem genetic theory conceives of the 
chromosomes as functioning through the formation of developmental enzymes, 
or other types of material which may influence the course of development 
(and cell reactions of adults). The proteins of these nucleoli, produced by the 
lampbrush loops and secreted in large quantity into highly active cytoplasm, 
may well be such developmental enzymes in visible form. 

In terms of a modernized binudearity theory of Goldschmidt, then, the 
main axis of the chromosome corresponds to the idiochromatin, while the loops, 
in which ribonucleic acid and proteins for use in the cytoplasm are synthesized, 
correspond to the trophochromatin, as do the same products in the nucleoli 
and in the cytoplasm. The lampbrush structure is primarily a mechanism for 
obtaining a surface area commensurate with the intense metabolism of the 
developing egg. But in addition to this it constitutes a partial separation 
between the idiochromatin which here appears to be associated with thymo- 
nucleic acid and the trophochromatin which here appears to be associated with 


ribonucleic acid. 


SUMMARY 


In the development of telolecithal primary oocytes of vertebrates, the chro¬ 
mosomes develop many side loops, because of which they have been called 
lampbrush chromosomes. A morphological and biochemical study of the 
development of these chromosomes has been presented. 

These processes first appear as pseudopodia extending from the chromo- 
meres. Soon the centers appear to break out, leaving loops, much as though 
soap films on wire loops had broken. These loops rapidly grow to become very 
long and slender, and during this growth they lose almost completely their 
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affinity for basic stains. Nucleoli in large numbers are formed in contact with 
the lampbrush loops. The loops as well as the main axis of the chromosome 
appear to have a chromomeric structure. The chromomeres of the mam axis 
have been measured and have been found to be very near the limits of visibility. 
It has been pointed out that there is a close morphological correspondence 
between these chromosomes and the lampbrush chromosomes which Kodani 
(1941) has produced from salivary gland chromosomes of Drosophila. 

Some conclusions regarding the chemical nature of lampbrush chromosomes 
have been drawn from experiments with Feulgen and Unna stains and with 
the enzymes nuclease, pepsin, and trypsin. The structural skeleton of the 
chromosome appears to be histone, while the nucleic acids are attached to this 
skeleton through protamine. In the main axis the nucleic acid is of the thymo- 
nueleic type, while in the loops this is rapidly converted to the ribonucleic 
type. The whole chromosome includes a small amount of “matrix” of globulin. 

Functionally, the lampbrush chromosomes are regarded as agents for the 
synthesis of ribonucleic acid and enzymes, or other type of essential develop¬ 
mental agent, for use in the cytoplasm. The lampbrush form provides a surface 
area sufficient to permit the intensive metabolism of the growing egg. In these 
chromosomes there is a functional separation of idiochromatin (the main 
axis) and trophochromatin (the side loops). 
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FLAGELLATES OF THE CAECUM OF 
GROUND SQUIRRELS 

BT 

HAROLD KIRBY and BRONISLAW HONIGBERG 

INTRODUCTION 

The intestinal protozoa of ground squirrels of the genus Citellus remained 
unknown until the appearance in 1926 of Becker’s publications on the amoe¬ 
bae and flagellates of C. tridecemlineatus. Soon thereafter Sassuchin (1931) 
made a study of the protozoan fauna of the intestine of Citellus pygmaeus in 
Russia. It is a matter of considerable interest that, in spite of the wide geo¬ 
graphical separation of the hosts, the flagellates and amoebae of the ground 
squirrels of Russia and Iowa were assigned to the same species. There are 
many other species of Citellus, and a knowledge of how much the protozoan, 
fauna agrees in the different ones is desirable. Basic to that knowledge is a 
more complete and accurate description of the flagellates than can be found 
in the earlier publications. In furtherance of this subject, we have under¬ 
taken to study the flagellates in the caecum of the type host and of three species 
of Citellus in California, 

An opportunity of studying the intestinal flagellates of Citellus leecheyi 
leecheyi was first given the senior author at the Hastings Natural History 
Reservation, Monterey County, California. Through the kindness of Dr. J. M. 
Linsdale, facilities were provided for collecting the protozoa from numerous 
ground squirrels and for making some studies at the place of collection. 

Specimens of Citellus lateralis chrysodeirus were obtained in Yosemite 
National Park, with the permission of the Superintendent of the Park and the 
aid of the Park Naturalist. Later a number of the squirrels were trapped at 
Reds Meadow, Madera County, California. A collection of caecal contents 
from Mantled Ground Squirrels was made for us at Big Bear Lake, San 
Bernardino County, California. No specimens of those animals have been 
available for determination, but the distribution indicates that they belonged 
to the subspecies Citellus lateralis lernardinus. (See Howell, 1938.) For aid 
in arrangements necessary to secure the material from Big Bear Lake acknowl¬ 
edgment is due to Richard P. Maynard and Dr. K. F. Meyer. The caecal con¬ 
tents in potassium dichromate were used primarily for the study of Eimeria, 
but some information regarding the flagellates was secured. 

Specimens of Citellus beldingi beldingi were taken at Tuolumne Meadows 
and at Reds Meadow. Four living Citellus tridecemlineatus tridecemlineatus 
were sent from Ann Arbor, Michigan, by Dr. ‘William Burt. We make grateful 
acknowledgment to him for this essential material 

Studies were made of living flagellates when possible, sometimes with the 
aid of dark-field illumination. Film preparations from the caecum were fixed 
in Sohaudinn’s fluid or Hollande’s fluid. Heidenhain’s iron-haematoxylin was 
used as a standard stain, but a great aid in the study of some of the fl»*w*lln+<w 
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was silver impregnation by use of activated protargol, usually after fixation 
in Hollande’s fluid. 

All the drawings that illustrate this paper were made by the junior author. 
For aid in providing for the work acknowledgment is made to the Research 
Committee of the University of California. 

Chilomastix magna Becker 
(Plate 30, or-o) 

Chilomastix magna was found present in abundance in the caecum of all four 
specimens of Citcllus tridecemlmeatus from Michigan. Becker (1926) re¬ 
ported it in all of twenty specimens of this squirrel. In Citellus beecheyi at 
Hastings Natural History Reservation and in Citellus beldingi at Tuolumne 
Meadows and Reds Meadow it was less frequent, being found in small num¬ 
bers in some squirrels and not at all in others. Sassuchin (1931) reported 
the flagellate in 60.7 per cent of 242 Citellus pygmacus in Russia. In Citellus 
lateralis we did not observe this flagellate. 

Chilomastix magna has a size large in comparison with that of C. mesmli, 
but flagellates of the genus from many other hosts are as large or larger. Fixed 
specimens from Citellus tridecemlmeatus ranged in length from about 12.5/* 
to 22/* and in width from 8/* to 10.5/*, fifty-two specimens having an arithmetic 
mean in these dimensions of 15/* x 8.5/*. The flagellates from Citellus beecheyi 
had a length of 13.5/* to 23/*, a width of 7.5/* to 11.5/*, and a mean of 16.5/* x 
8.5/*. These measurements are in essential agreement with those reported by 
Becker (1926), although he found the range to extend about 2/* lower in length 
and width. Flagellates of the genus Chilomastix in many other rodents are 
of comparable size or a little smaller; but C. aulasiomi, C. caulleryi, and 
Chilomastix sp. from Bufo vulgaris described by Bishop (1935) are larger. 

The shape of the body is that characteristic of the genus; the anterior end 
is broadly rounded and posteriorly there is a moderately long, pointed caudal 
process (pi. 30, a, b). The length of the caudal process, which is included in 
the body length given above, ranged from 3.5/* to about 6/* in specimens from 
C. tridecemlmeatus and from 3.5/* to about 7/* in specimens from C. beecheyi, 
averaging 4 6/* in each. 

Studies of the flagella were made by dark-field illumination in living mate¬ 
rial from Citellus tridecemlmeatus. There are three anteriorly directed fla¬ 
gella about 9-10/* long (pi. 30, c ). They are the same thickness for all of their 
length or appear somewhat enlarged at the distal end. In dark field the ter¬ 
minal part has a more intense brightness. The posteriorly directed flagellum 
is considerably shorter than the others and appears to be less stout, but still 
it shows very plainly in dark field. Its undulatory activity is rapid and there 
is a rather wide translation in its position, but it does not leave a particular 
region over the cytostome. When the flagellar movements slow down after the 
flagellate has been for some time in a paraffin-sealed preparation, the activity 
of the anterior flagella is reduced more than that of the cytostomal flagellum, 
which may continue rapid movement when the other flagella move very slowly. 
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It may be observed both in living and prepared specimens that the three 
anterior flagella originate separately from the body and are distinct from one 
another for all their length (pi. 30, a, b, c). There is no common grouping at 
the base as in triehomonads. There are three granules at the anterior end of 
the body, one at the base of each of the flagella. Two of the granules are close 
together and the third is separated from them by a somewhat greater distance 
(pi. 30, c). The third granule is closer to the anterior edge of the cytostome 
than the others (pi. 30, b). The third flagellum is often directed forward 
parallel to the others; but at other times it is directed away from them toward 
the left, sometimes almo&t parallel to the transverse axis of the body (pi. 30, a), 
or even directed somewhat posteriorly. 

The fourth flagellum was best seen in preparations that had been fixed in 
Champy’s fluid and stained in Heidenhain’s iron-haematoxylin. As it appears 
in stained material, it originates under the anterior margin of the cytostome 
and passes posteriorly above the cavity of the cytostome. In many specimens 
it turns outward, free of the opening (pi. 30, a). At its proximal end this 
flagellum evidently runs from within the anterior depression through the 
cytoplasm to meet a granule or granule-complex anterior to the nucleus and 
close to its membrane. For certainty in demonstration of this granule, the 
origin of the fourth flagellum, and possible fibrils that connect the granule 
to the three granules of the anterior flagella, the material studied did not 
suffice. There are indications of the existence of interconnecting fibrils, but 
errors resulting from preconceptions are easily made in connection with sup¬ 
posed structures of that sort. 

Beginning at the anterior end of the body at a distance of 2/x or 3/t ventral 
to the apex, and extending along the region ventral to the nucleus, is the 
cytostome and the complex differentiations associated with it. It has not been 
possible for us to obtain a complete understanding of this structure, but a 
number of things about it have been clearly observed. 

The depression passes deeply into the cytoplasm; it is not superficial. Its 
anterior edge has a rounded margin and at this margin is a fibril which there 
stains deeply with iron-haematoxylin and is fairly thick (pi. 30, d ). The fibril 
passes posteriorly in the right and left margins of the cytostome. On the left 
side it is confined to the superficial border and is rather slender. After follow¬ 
ing afairly straight course, it comes to an end (pi. 30, b, f ). On the right border 
the fibril not only extends along the whole length of the cytostome, but pos¬ 
teriorly it turns in a loop and passes deeply into the cytoplasm. About midway 
between the anterior edge of the cytostome and the loop there is a curvature 
of this structure toward the left, a feature which gives the cytostomal area 
the appearance of being constricted in the middle (pi. 30, b). Posterior to the 
curvature the structure stains deeply and is not a simple fibril but a band 
broadened in a direction vertical to the surface. Its band form can be seen 
readily when the cytostome is observed at the left or right margin of the body. 
The posterior part of this filament shows clearly in some specimens and is not 
visible in others that are similarly stained, so there seems to be variation in 
its degree of development. 
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The posterior part of the looped filament, which lies deep in the cytoplasm, 
runs parallel to a cytoplasmic differentiation of elongate, somewhat rectangu¬ 
lar form which begins anteriorly in the region of the anterior border of the 
cytostome (pi. 30, /). When this differentiated region is observed in a position 
where the cytostome faces the observer, it bends under the anterior part of 
the cytostome to the region o£ a gianulo anlcrior to the nucleus to which the 
flagella may ultimately connect Observed from this aspect the structure is 
not very wide. Seen from a position at right angles to this, with the cytostome 
at the right or left edge of the body, it appears very broad. It is not an empty 
tube or sac, but is a cytoplasmic structure that appears vacuolated in this 
fixed material. Its composition resembles that of the cytoplasm elsewhere, but 
it appears denser. In its posterior part it often continues without any sharp 
demarcation into the general cytoplasm. It cannot be regarded as a definite 
mastigont structure, but seems rather to be a differentiated region of cyto¬ 
plasm associated with the pocket into which the cytostome leads. 

There is reason to believe that the open cytostome does not occupy the whole 
region from the anterior margin to the posterior loop. The posterior part of 
the right fibril, both at the loop and for a distance anterior to it, appears not 
entirely superficial in position. The cytostome may actually comprise only the 
oval region anterior to the curvature, between the left fibril or margin and 
the less deep-staining part of the right fibril. 

The nucleus (pi. 30, g-o) is spherical and ranges in diameter from 3/* to 4/* 
averaging about 3.5/*. In the nucleus, granules are dispersed in the interior or, 
exceptionally, aggregated in a central chromatic mass. There is peripheral 
chromatic material which is often massed in one or two plaques against the 
nuclear membrane. Frequently a plaque lies against the anterior edge of the 
nucleus. The plaque or plaques vary in size, form, and position. Sometimes 
there are no plaques, but the peripheral chromatic material is distributed in 
smaller bodies interior to the nuclear membrane. The peripheral chromatic 
material stains deeply with iron-haematoxylin and impregnates with protein 
silver. It also stains with Delafiold’s haematoxylin. 

It is probable that the various species assigned to Chilomastix constitute a 
genus which is homogeneous in basic structure, and that the discrepancies in 
existing accounts will eventually be modified and reveal this homogeneity. 

Chilomastix magna seems from Becker’s account to differ from all other 
species in that “there is often a tuft of short bristly cuticular projections in 
the region of the flagella.” These projections have not been seen in the material 
we have studied, and it is likely that there are no such structures belonging to 
the flagellate. Microorganisms lying near the base of the flagella might result 
in that appearance. 

The existence of three separate granules from each of which an anterior 
flagellum originates, is in agreement with descriptions of some other species 
(Dobell and O’Connor, 1921; Belaf, 1921; and Bishop, 1935). In Chilomastix 
magna these granules appear constant in position at the anterior edge of the 
body and do not form a compact mass. The number of anterior flagella seems 
to be constantly three. 
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In the present studies of Chilomastix magna no evidence has been found 
that the three anterior flagellar granules are connected directly to one another 
or that any one of them is directly related to the cytostomal flagellum or to 
the pericytostomal fibrillar organization. The observations on the ground 
squirrel flagellate in this respect do not support the accounts of Chilomastix 
by Kofoid and Swezy (1920), Becker (1926), or Grass6 (1926). The cyto¬ 
stomal flagellum has a separate origin which probably is like that shown by 
Bishop (1935) in her account of Chilomastix from Bufo. In that species there 
is a fourth granule posterior to the others. In C. magna there is a stainable 
body close to the nucleus, as Chang (19355) found in C. oblonga; but whether 
it may consist of two or three blepharoplasts, as Chang supposed, was not 
determinable. 

Morenas (1938) affirmed the existence of an undulating membrane in C. 
]bettencourti, as Kofoid and Swezy (1920) and others had done in other 
species. Morenas based his statement on his observations in living material 
of regular undulatory movements of the cytostomal flagellum. Our dark- 
field observations on undulatory movements in one fixed region of this flagel¬ 
lum in C. magna gave an impression of an undulating membrane, but it should 
not be supposed that one can therefore affirm the existence of that structure. 
Certainly that is not the only possible interpretation of the observations. The 
cytostomal flagellum passes over a deep depression, and there is nothing to 
show where such a membrane could be attached. The flagellum is certainly 
largely free in many fixed specimens. 

In most accounts of Chilomastix, the cytostome has been considered to be 
extended as far posteriorly as the loop of the fibril, and to be broadly rounded 
at both ends sometimes with a narrowed isthmus in the middle part. There is 
an exception to this concept in Chang’s account of Chilomastix oblonga. 
(19355). He observed the cytostome to be pointed posteriorly, and not to be 
extended in that region to the looped fibril. There is evidence that a similar 
situation may obtain in Chilomastix magna, though in it the cytostome may 
not extend so far posteriorly and has more of an oval shape. The pouch interior 
to the cytostome is extended more widely, so that there is a shelf of protoplasm 
overhanging the pouch in the posterior part. 

The structural differentiations associated with the cytostome and the pouch 
into which it leads have been described and interpreted in diverse ways. Prior 
to the work of Kofoid and Swezy (1920) authors generally spoke only of 
siderophile margins of the cytostome. Chalmers and Pekkola (1918) had, how¬ 
ever, supposed that the siderophile rim, continuing around the cytostome 
posteriorly, connects anteriorly on each side to a separate blepharoplast. 
They wrote, somewhat vaguely, of a homology of the “outer siderophilous 
rim” to the parabasal or chromatic thickening at the base of the undulating 
membrane of Trichomonas, and believed that it grows backwards from the 
blepharoplast. 

Kofoid and Swezy (1920) were influenced by Chalmers and Pekkola’s 
account in considering that the anterior connections of the siderophile rim are 
separate, each side to a blepharoplast, but they also observed that the 
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structures are not continuous posteriorly; thus according to their concept 
there are two separate fibrils, one on each side of the cytostome, connected 
separately to blopharoplasts. These fibrils, they wrote, do not actually lie in 
the rim of the cytostome, which is completely encircled by an inner peristomal 
fibril not directly related to either of them. 

Many later accounts have been influenced by the precise description and 
diagrams published by Kofoid and fcswezy (Leiva, 1921, Chilomastix intesti- 
nalis; Boeek and Tanabe, 1926, Chilomastix gallivarum; Becker, 1926, Chilo¬ 
mastix magna; Grasse, 1926, Chilomaslix caullcryi); but our observations on 
the cytostomal structures of C. magna are more nearly in agreement with the 
description by Belar (1921) of Chilomastix aulostomi and that by Bishop 
(1935) of Chilomastix sp. from Bufo vulgaris than with Becker’s account of 
the ground squirrel flagellate. Bclaf remarked that the supporting fibrils 
(Stutzfibrille and Parastyl) are connected neither to one another nor to a 
basal granule, but end anteriorly, as well as posteriorly, free in the plasma; 
the Parastyl bends around the anterior margin of the cytostome. Bishop 
(1935) noted that in the full grown flagellate the peristomial fibrils are not 
connected with the basal granules of the flagella. Geiman (1935) remarked 
that he saw evidence in cysts of Chilomastix from Macacus irus that the 
cytostomal fibril is only one structure, so that the two fibrils are connected 
anteriorly and do not run separately to blepharoplasts. He found that the 
anterior curve is in proximity to the blepharoplast from which the buccal 
flagellum extends. In the division process, however, in the species he studied, 
new buccal fibrils are reported to originate in connection with blepharoplasts. 

Becker’s diagram (1926, pi. 1, fig. 12) shows the peristomal fibrils of 
Chilomastix magna ending anteriorly each in a basal granule, and the two 
granules are connected by a transverse strand. This diagram would be brought 
into agreement with our observations if the granules and strand are actually 
only part of the fibril on the left side of the cytostome which encircles the 
anterior margin; an impression of granules could be given in focusing when 
no such structures actually exist. 

The long posterior extension of the right fibril, following Ihe loop, was not 
seen by Becker in this species, but it is shown by Sassuehin (1931) in Chilo¬ 
mastix magna from Citellus pygmacus. A similar posterior prolongation of 
the fibril is shown by Geiman (1935, pi. 3, fig. 31) in Chilomaslix intestinalis. 

Certain published drawings of Chilomastix show that the posterior part of 
the right cytostomal fibril, leading to and including the loop, is not a simple 
structure. It appears bordered by a differentiated area, as is shown in plate 
30, b. Bishop (1935) stated that this gives the impression of a second and 
deeper fibril in Chilomastix from Buf o. Geiman (1935) showed the broadened, 
often darker area along the right fibril in Chilomastix mesnili from man and 
monkeys and in C. intestmdUs. He wrote of peristomal fibrils appearing as 
faintly staining shadow fibrils under the buccal fibrils, and represented the 
structure in many figures of trophies, cysts, and division stages. In 1910 
Alexeieflf had shown a similar differentiation along the right fibril of Chilo¬ 
mastix cavlleryi, and it is indicated in the figures by Boeck and Tanabe (1926) 
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of Chilomastix gdlUnarum. Observations made on Chilomastix magna suggest 
that the object seen is a broadened structure rather than a simple fibril. It 
narrows to a fibril again in the posterior part of the loop and the posterior 
continuation. 

The differentiated cytoplasmic structure associated with the cytostomal 
depression was called by Becker a parabasal body, but that term is not suitable 
for it. It is not so well-defined and constant a structure as the parabasal body, 
and it is not always sharply delimit ed, at least in its posterior part. Its staining 
reactions are not those of a trichomonad parabasal body, nor is its composition 
in any way similar. Crouch (1936) reported that “Becker’s parabasal body” 
is present in Chilomastiz instabilis from a woodchuck. Geiman (1935) found 
a similar differentiation in Chilomastix intestinaUs, and stated that he had 
seen it in isolated cases in all species of the genus studied. In the guinea pig 
Chilomastix he found it both in some adults and in division stages, where it is 
related anteriorly to the blcpharoplasts, along with the buccal fibrils, and 
posteriorly fades out into the general cytoplasm with no sharp demarcation. 

Grasse (1926) described as a parabasal body in C. caulleryi a structure of 
rodlike form close to the nuclear membrane, attached to a blepharoplast in 
one instance directly (where it lies on the anterior surface of the nucleus, his 
pi. 19, fig. 314), and in another instance by a relatively long filament (where it 
lies more posteriorly against the nuclear membrane, his pi. 19, fig. 313). 
Structures that look like this appear in relation to the nucleus of C. magna, 
but they are plaques of peripheral chromatin within the nucleus. Grasses 
drawings do not make it clear that he may not have represented a structure of 
that sort, having been mistaken in regarding it as exterior to the nucleus. In 
the exhaustive monograph of Duboscq and Grasse (1933) on the parabasal 
apparatus of flagellates there is no reference to the parabasal body described 
by Grassfi in Chilomastix caulleryi. 

The detailed account by Dashu Nie (1948) of Chilomastix intestinalis ap¬ 
peared while this article was in press. There is a similarity between C. magna 
and that species in the size and shape of the body, the relative size and shape 
of the pouehlike cytostome, the length and position of the anterior flagella, 
and the position and structure of the nucleus. The body length, as he records 
it, is a little greater, though the width is a little loss than in C. magna. Accord¬ 
ing to his description, the border of the cytostome is supported by two fibrils, 
but these are shown to be joined to one another around the anterior margin, 
so the appearance is that of a continuous fibril as in C. magna. The left cyto¬ 
stomal lamella was not included in our analysis of the structure of C. magna; 
the characteristics of that structure in the ground squirrel flagellate must be 
determined by further study. Dashu Ni e did not observe a free flagellum either 
in or protruding from the cytostome. Instead, he found an undulating mem¬ 
brane following a course close along the right cytostomal fibril. The short, 
posteriorly directed flagellum is plainly evident in C. magna; whether or not 
there may be a membranous attachment is a matter of uncertainty, but in 
both living and fixed material there is often a separate, free flagellum. 

It is not easy to differentiate on morphological grounds the several species 
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of Chilomastix that have been described from rodents. Certain differences 
have been indicated in size, shape, nuclear position, and nuclear structure, but 
these are not easily evaluated. Careful study is necessary to establish their 
significance. 

Taxonomic Summary* 

Chilomastix magna Becker 

Chilomastix magna Becker, 1926, Biol. Bull., 61: 288, pi. 1, figs. 1,2. 

Type host.—Citellus tridecemlvncatus tridccemlineatus (Mitchill). Iowa. (Becker, 1926.) 
Michigan. Museum Vert. Zool., TJniv. Oalif. 96797 2 Xonosyntype slides TP-690: 16,18, 
24,27. 

Additional hosts — 

Citellus pygmaem Pallas. Kazakstan, R. S. F. Soviet Republic. (Sassuchin, 1931.) 
Citellus beecheyi beccheyi (Richardson). Hastings Nat. Hist. Res., Monterey Co., Calif. 

Homoeosyntype slides GP-681: 4,15,16,3 9. 

Citellus beldingi beldingi (Merriam). Tuolumne Meadows, Yosemite Nat. Park, Calif. 
Homoeosyntype slides GP-1075: 3,12. 

Diagnosis .—(From type host): length 15 (12.5-22)/*; width 8.5 (8-10.5)/*; caudal 
process, included in above length, 3.5-6/a long; throe anteriorly directed flagella, originating 
separately at base, 9-10/* long; recurrent flagellum about half this length, not attached in 
membrane; cytostomal depression deep, bordered on loft and right margins by a fibril that 
continues around the anterior edge, two fibrils separately joinod to blepharoplasts not 
present; fibril on right margin turnod in a loop posteriorly and passing deeply into 
cytoplasm; elongated cytoplasmic differentiation present near the inner region of the cyto- 
stome; no parabasal body present; nucleus anterior, spherical, diameter 3-4/*. 


Monocercomonoides pilleata n. sp. 

(PL 31,a-7i) 

Becker (1926) reported from Citellus tridccemlineatus a small flagellate 
which was usually present in large numbers in the caecum, and which he 
designated Trichomonas sp. Studies of that flagellale have convinced us that 
it is a species of Monocercomonoides. It occurs in all ground squirrels of the 
species C . beccheyi, C . beldingi, and C. tridecemlincatus that we have ex¬ 
amined, and in them it is by far the commonest and most abundant flagellate. 
It was found in only one of nine individuals of Citellus lateralis chrysodeirus 
taken near Rainbow Falls, and in the caecum of that individual host it was 
the only flagellate present. In Citellus pygmaeus, Sassuchin (1931) did not 
list this flagellate separately, but his figures 48 and 49 indicate that he prob¬ 
ably included it with the species he named Tetratrichomastix citelli. 

* The terms used in designation of type slides have the following meaning: 

SYNTYPE: Slides bearing specimens that come from the type host and upon which the 
original description is based. 

XENOSYNTYPE: Slides from the type host selected for representative specimens, but 
not bearing the specimens of the original type designation or original description. 

HOMOEOSYNTYPE: Slides bearing specimens from other hosts than the type host, the 
specimens having been compared with file original syntypes or xenosyatypes and found to 
be cons peciflc. 

HYPOSYNTYPE: Slides bearing specimens used in correcting or extending the account 
of the species, but not from the type host and not compared with the original types. 
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Becker stated that “Trichomonas sp.” is elliptical in form and 6.5—10/* in 
length, with an axostyle projection of 2-3/*. Fifty specimens in our material 
from Citellus tridccemlineatus ranged in length from 5.7—8.0/*, in width from 
3.4-5.7/t, averaging 6.9 x 4.6/*. Flagellates from Citellus heecheyi ranged in 
one series from 5.2-9.1/* x 3.4-8 0/*, and, in another from 5.7-10.9/* x 4.0-6.9/*, 
averaging in the two series 6.9/* x 4.6/* and 8.6/* x 5.7/*. The projecting axostyle 
has a length of about 1-4/*, averaging about 2/». 

Studies were made of living flagellates from Citellus beecheyi observed by 
dark-field illumination. These showed a body form rounded anteriorly and 
posteriorly, with a projection of the axostyle of about 2/*. The length in this 
living material ranged from about 7/* to 11.5/*. Observations on the flagella and 
the activity of Monocercomonoides citelli were made on flagellates from both 
C. heecheyi and C. tridccemlineatus. 

There are regularly four flagella, although a few specimens were seen in 
which one was missing. Once, a flagellum was seen to become detached while 
the specimen was being observed in dark field. One of the flagella is constantly 
recurrent and is applied to the body surface in the anterior part of its length. 
This flagellum is longer than the others; in living material it ranged from 
10-20/*, and in silver preparations 12-21/*, averaging 15.5/*. The other three 
flagella ranged from 7-11.5/* in living material and in silver preparations 
from 8-13/1, averaging 9.75/*. 

The three anterior flagella are entirely separate from one another to their 
base, never forming a group as in Trichomonas (pi. 31, a). They extend in 
different directions from the place of leaving the body. In what appears to be 
normal activity they are often directed backward over the surface of the body. 
Some living flagellates were observed in which these flagella were not at any 
time flung forward beyond a plane transverse to the apical end of the body; 
in others they were at times directed anteriorly, and in preparations they 
may be found fixed in both positions. The flagella move with great rapidity 
when the flagellate is in good condition. When kept in one field under dark- 
field illumination, the flagellate is rapidly affected, the body rounding up and 
the flagella soon stopping activity, the recurrent flagellum often becoming 
motionless before the anterior flagella do. The movements and interrelations 
of the flagella are very different from those of triehomonads. 

It may be clearly seen in protargol preparations that each of the flagella 
has a terminal filament which is often 2-3/* long (pi. 31, f). This is different 
from the situation in triehomonads, in which only the posterior flagellum 
regularly ends in a filament, the anterior flagella terminating in knobs or 
deeply impregnating granules. 

The organelles connect to two blepharoplasts at the anterior end of the body; 
the blepharoplasts are separated from one another by about as much distance 
as the diameter of nucleus (pi. 31, a, d, f) . To one of the blepharoplasts two 
anterior flagella connect; the other gives origin to the third anterior flagellum, 
the longer recurrent flagellum, and the axostyle (pL 31, f) . The two blepharo¬ 
plasts are joined to one another by a transverse fi l am ent (pL 31, a). 

The recurrent flagellum is applied to the surface of the body for about half 
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the body length, or somewhat more (pi. 31, /). At the periphery of the body, 
along this region of adherence of the flagellum, there is a differentiated 
structure that is plainly and regularly demonstrated in protaTgol prepara¬ 
tions (pi. 31, b, c, e, /), but is not evident in iron-liacmatoxylin stains. In the 
silver preparations it is so regularly shown, and has so definil e a structure that 
we feel certain that it is truly an organel le of the flagellate, and is not a result 
of fortuitous silver deposition. The structure suggests the costa of a tricho- 
monad in its morphology and relationship to the trailing flagellum, but it 
differs from that in its failure to stain by iron-haematoxylin. It originates at 
that one of the blepharoplasts which gives origin also to the recurrent flagel¬ 
lum and the axostyle. It is a rod of J'airly uniform size for all of its length, 
which reaches to or somewhat beyond the middle of the body. The flagellum 
typically parallels the rod for all of that length, but sometimes it is separated 
from it in the posterior part, and occasionally entirely. 

The axostyle is a rod which in specimens of larger size often has a diameter 
of about 0.5-0.75fi. It is not enlarged in its anterior part, which passes in close 
contact with one side of the nucleus and ends in the region of one of the 
blepharoplasts (pi. 31, a, c, e). Many specimens show a definite connection to 
that blepharoplast. In iron-haematoxylin preparations it is often well stained. 
There is much variation in the degree o f imprognat ion of the axostyle by silver. 
In some specimens it is solidly black in all its part posterior to the nucleus, and 
in others it is light. Moderately impregnated specimens show a stain of the 
sheath of the axostyle, and of granules or patches of stained material that 
either lie against or are incorporated into the sheath. 

The posterior end of the axostyle normally projects for a short distance 
from the posterior end of the cytosome (pi. 31, a, b, f, h). The projecting part 
is sharpened like a pencil point, and either is not greater in diameter than the 
preceding trunk, or is somewhat enlarged in spearhead form. 0 ften there is in 
fixed material a greater amount of projection, including part of the trunk as 
well as the sharpened end; hut it is not likely that this is representative of 
conditions in the normal living flagellate. A1 the beginning of the region of 
sharpening, there is an irou-haemnloxylin staining ring which is closely ap¬ 
plied to the axostyle. The position of this ring is constant in relation to the 
axostyle; it may coincide with the posterior end of the cytosome, as is prob¬ 
ably tbe normal condition, or it may be carried to a distance from the body 
with a greater amount of axostylar projection. 

A structure that in position and staining reactions resembles the pelta of 
Pentatrichomonas hominis is present in the anterior part of the body (pL 
31, h ). It may be demonstrated very clearly by silver impregnation. The pelta 
is a membrane that passes transversely around the nucleus (pi. 31, b, c, e). 
It is broad at its beginning, which is in close proximity to that one of the 
blepharoplasts to which the recurrent flagellum and axostyle connect. It 
curves transversely, and in its distal part it is tapered, ending as a sharpened 
membrane that is commonly prolonged in a filament several microns long. 
In overimpregnated material the pplta appears as a continuous cap. When 
the details of its structure can be seen, it appears to be very consistent in shape. 
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When obsei*ved from a partly anterior aspect, it sometimes shows a crescentic 
form (pi. 31,fir). 

The pelta is not completely demonstrated in iron-haematoxylin prepara¬ 
tions, and the staining of the nucleus then makes it difficult to study. Its 
presence would not have been recognized without the silver preparations. 
Nevertheless, parts of the pelta may be stained by iron-haematoxylin. Often 
the anterior, curved edge is stained, and this may appear to be a heavily 
stained curved bar extending between the blcpharoplasts. Parts of the mem¬ 
branous structure elsewhere, especially at an optical section of a curve of the 
membrane, can sometimes also be made out. 

No parabasal body has been seen in Monoccrcomonoides pilleata. The 
studies that have been made of well-impregnated silver preparations consti¬ 
tute a reasonably sound basis for concluding that probably there is no para¬ 
basal body. 

The nucleus is situated always in the anterior part of the body with its 
anterior margin close to 1 lie blcpharoplasts (pi. 31, a). It is spherical with an 
average diameter, in fixed material, of 2 3/i, and a range of 1.7-3.4/*. In 
material that lias been much destained after irou-hacmatoxylin, a large spheri¬ 
cal endosome may remain deeply stained while in the region of the nucleus 
around it there is litlle or no chromatic material. The endosome is generally 
central in posit ion, hut sometimes it is shifted toward one side of the nucleus. 
In heavily stained preparations the contents of the nucleus may be stained 
black throughout. According to the degree of dcstaining, the zone surrounding 
the endosome may be seen to bo occupied by a varying amount of material; 
sometimes it is present 1 hrougliout the zone, or it may be largely restricted to 
the region adjacent, to the nuclear membrane. 

Clear areas are present in the cytoplasm adjacent to the nucleus in many 
specimens of M 0>1 oevreomonoidcs pilleata. The commonest position for a clear 
area is adjacent, to the side of the nucleus opposite the axostyle. There are 
somelimes also dear arcus adjacent to the posterior part of the nucleus, or 
adjacent to the region where the axost yl e ext ends along the nucleus. The extent 
and boundaries of these areas vary greatly; often no clear areas are present. 
The clear area against the nucleus opposite to the axostyle maybe especially 
well defined and crescentic in shape in optical section. There is no sharp 
boundary of these areas that, has the character of a membrane. The regions 
appear to be no more than pari of the general cytoplasm from which granules 
and slainable material are absent. The boundary of the granular cytoplasm 
adjacent to the clear area may or may not appear as a relatively even edge. 

Wenrich (1946) stated that the genus Monocercomonoides Travis, 3 932, has 
species in scarab beetle larvae, crane fly larvae, mole crickets, cockroaches, 
wood-eating roaches, termites, amphibians, and mammals. Among mammals, 
he mentioned its occurrence in Peromysous, Marmota, Thomomys, guinea 
pigs, and rabbits. Several species from mammals have been named. Monocer- 
comonoidcs hassdtU (Ounlia and Muniz, 1927) was originally described as 
Monoeercomonas caviae by Ounha and Muniz (1021). The species of Mono - 
cercomonoides in marmots is probably the flagellate that was described as 
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Trichomonas digranula by Crouch (1933). Monocercomonoidcs cunhai (F. da 
Fonseca, 19396) occurs in abundance in the caecum of Coelogenys pacca in 
Brazil. Monocercomonoidcs caprae Das-Gupla, 1935, was found, in the rumen 
of goats in India. 

The species in mammals arc similar to one another m size and shape. They 
all possess four flagella in two pairs. In Trichomonas digranula a fifth flagel¬ 
lum, recurrent and applied to the surface of the anterior part of the body, 
over a costa, was described. The systematic position and structural features 
of that marmot flagellate are uncertain, pending further information about it. 

In most species the four flagella are more or less equal in length and are 
shown free of contact with the body surface Grasse (1926) mentioned that in 
M. melolonthae one of the flagella is sometimes much longer than the other 
three and trails posteriorly, as was also reported by Jollos (1911) in M. 
cetoniae, which Grasse considered to be a synonym of M. melolonthae. That 
arrangement of the flagella, which is a regular feature of M. pilleata, occurs 
also in Monocercomonoidcs lacciiae, as described by Tanabe (1933). 

Drawings that accompany the descriptions of Monocercomonoidcs cunhai 
(F. da Fonseca, 19396) and M. caprae (Das-Gupta, 1935) show a relatively 
large, rounded protuberance anteriorly, between the two blcpliaroplasts. A 
similar protuberance is present in some species of M. pilleata (pi. 31, h), in 
which it is the region occupied by the pclta. No structure that corresponds to 
the pelta has been described in any other species of Monocercomonoidcs, but 
very probably it exists at least in some of the other mammalian forms. Pos¬ 
sibly Das-Gupta’s report of the chromatic line bordering the anterior edge 
of the body of M. caprae resulted from observation of an edge of the pelta. 

Tanabe (1933) stated that in M. laccrtae the eytostome is an opening at the 
anterior edge of the body, with a short cavity leading into the interior along 
the major axis of the body. Cunha and Muniz (1921) identified a clear cres¬ 
centic area alongside the nucleus of M. hassalli as the eytostome, the existence 
of which they considered to be a characteristic feature of the species, as it had 
not been described before in flagellates of the genus. A similar clear area in 
M. cunhai is referred to as a eytostome by F. do Fonseca (19396). Biilsebli’s 
statement (1884) about a depression near the base of the flagella as possibly 
a mouth openings—aside from uncertainly whether ho was writing about the 
flagellates in the present genera Monoccrcomonas or Monocercomonoidcs— 
probably does not refer to this interior clear zone. A similar statement was 
made by Das-Gupta about a slight depression anterior to the nucleus of 
M. caprae. 

Structural differentiations comparable to those mentioned by authors as 
the eytostome can be seen in many specimens of M. pilleata. But we have 
failed to find sound evidence, either by study of the literature or by observa¬ 
tion, that comparison with a definitely formed eytostome, like that in ciliates, 
is in any way justified. The clear regions beside the nucleus are deep in the 
body, surrounded by other cytoplasm. Only the part where this region might 
open to the surface anteriorly could properly be termed a eytostome; bat 
there is no evidence for the existence in M. pilleata of such an opening. 
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Taxonomic Summary 
M onocercomonoides plUeata n. sp. 

Trichomonas sp.t , Beckor, 1920, Biol. Bnll., 51: 293, pi. 1, figs. 17,19. 

Type host.—Citcllus tridecemlineatus tridoocmlmeatus (Mitchill), MiphignTi. Museum 

Yort. Zool., Univ. Calif. 96797 $. Syatype slides OP-690: 2,3. 

Additional hosts — 

Citcllus beecheyi beecheyi (Richardson). Berkeley, California. Homoeosyntype slides 
GP-693: 2, 3. 

Citcllus beldinoi beldmgi (Meiriam). Tuolumne Meadows, C alif or nia. Homoeosyntype 
slide GP-1074: 3. 

Citcllus lateralis chrysodeirus (Merriam). Yosemite Nat. Paik, California. Homoeosyn* 
typo slide GP-1077: 3. 

Diagnosis. —Length 5.7-8/t in type host, average 6.9/t, range 5.2-10.9/1 in C. beecheyi; 
width 3.4-5.7/t in typo host, average 4.6/n, range 3.4-8/a in C. beecheyi; four flagella in two 
pairs, threo directed variously, length 7-13/», one recurrent and adherent to body surface 
for about half the body length, length 10-21/»; rodlike, silver-impregnating structure at 
periphery, along region of adherence of flagellum; axostyle rodlike, slender, projecting 
posteriorly 1-4/t, with ring at place of omorgonce; curved, pointed, silver-impregnating 
membrane, the pelta, in pcripheial cytoplasm of anterior part of body; nucleus anterior, 
spheroidal, 1.7-3.4/t in diameter. 

Hexamitus pulcher Becker 
(PI. 32, a-i; pi. 33, g, h) 

Hexamitus pvlcher was found by Becker (1926) in most specimens of Citellus 
tridecemlineatus that he examined, and the flagellates were present in abun¬ 
dance in the caecum of the four ground squirrels of that species which we 
studied. Sassuchin (1931) reported H. pulcher in the majority of specimens 
of Citellus pygmaeus.'We found it to be present commonly in Citellus beecheyi. 
In Citcllus bcldingi it was present in only two of the animals examined at 
Reds Meadow, and in none at Tuolumne Meadows; in the infected ones it 
occurred in small numbers in the caecum. The flagellate was not found in 
Citcllus lateralis chrysodeirus. Most of our studies have been made on the 
flagellates from the typo host. 

Becker recorded the size as 8-1 Op. x 6-7/<, and Sassuchin reported it to be 
6 - 8/1 x 5-6/i. Fifty specimens from C. tridecemlineatus ranged in length from 
6 . 3 - 10 . 3/1 and in width from 8 . 4 - 6 . 8 / 1 , averaging 8 . 6 /t x 4.6/*. These measure¬ 
ments cover the whole range in both the apparently separate groups in the 
accounts by Becker and Sassuchin. The normal shape of the species is more 
slender than that indicated in Becker’s account. 

Our studies have been made on flagellates some of which were stained by 
iron-haematoxylin, and others impregnated by protein silver. In specimens 
prepared by the former method, which has been used in practically all studies 
of the genus, little was observed at first that differed essentially from pub¬ 
lished accounts. Silver impregnation has not, so far as we know, been used 
before in studies of Hexamitus, and it has revealed some features of consid¬ 
erable interest. After studios had been made of the diagrammatically clear 
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silver preparations, it was ofl en possible to find similar features, which we 
had not previously recognized, in the iron-haematoxylin stained material. 

The six anterior flagella become free at positions around the sides of the 
body at a level several microns posl erior to the anterior end (pi. 82, a, d; pi. 33, 
h). In accordance with the manner of (heir origin, the anterior flagella all 
tend to bo normally directed backward. That position has been observed in 
dark-field studies of living flagellates, as well as in fixed material. The free 
parts of the flagella have a length of fi-8/x. 

The free parts of the flagella originale at the posterior ends of six rodlike, 
silver-impregnating differentiations, which are situated at the periphery of 
the body lateral to the nuclei (pi 32, /). The length of these rods is 1.7-3.4/I. 
Four of them are in two pairs, in which they meet anteriorly to form V’s 
(pi. 32, e, f, g). These two V’s have been observed in all specimens studied. 
The rods forming the limbs of the V meet at the apex, hut we are unable to 
state whether or not they are actually joined, as they appear to he. The re¬ 
maining two rods are single. In most specimens these rods alternate with the 
V’s (pi. 32, c, /), but in some they are paired (pi. 32, g). 

It lias not been possible for us to trace the flagella anteriorly beyond the 
point of meeting with the posterior ends of the rods. Tt is possible that they 
continue anteriorly parallel and adjacent to the stouter differentiation, but it 
may be true that the imprcgnal ing structure is a modification of the adherent 
part of the flagellum itself. The sharpness of differentiation of the V’s and 
rods, and their constancy in form, indicates that they constitute definite struc¬ 
tures, and are not to be explained as the results of capricious silver deposition. 
In favorably stained iron-haematoxylin preparations it was possible to find 
rods and V’s of the same form as those demonstrated by the silver technique 
(pi. 32, i), the only difference being that they appeared more slender. 

We have not observed blopharoplasts of granule form in which the flagella 
terminate, although these were clearly seen in other species of flagellates on 
the same slides. In the proximal parts of the flagella the only structures seen, 
either in iron-haematoxylin or silver preparations, were the rods and V’s de¬ 
scribed above. Further studies of the flagellate may reveal more details of 
structures, as the oxistene.e of blepharoplasts and an integration of the flagellar 
organization is to be expectod. 

The axial structure in Hexamilus puleher appears as though it were a single 
axoslyle, extended posteriorly in a caudal point (pi. 32, a, d). The structure 
may be stained deeply and solidly, as is shown in the figures by Becker and 
Sassuchin. When the stain is not so heavy, the character of the pointed pro¬ 
jection can be seen more clearly, extended into a pointed protuberance of the 
cytosome (pi. 32, b, c). In iron-haematoxylin preparations the rodlike axial 
structure is bordered by deep-staining, rather stout filaments, which begin 
anteriorly in the vicinity of the nucleus (pi. 32, l; pi. 83, h). These do not 
parallel the axial rod in a strictly longitudinal direction, but axo somewhat 
twisted around it. The stainable stout filaments terminate posteriorly at the 
sides of the pointed end of the axial rod, and from Iheso points there continue 
the caudal flagella. The stainable filaments are no doubt the intracytoplasmic 
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parts of the flagella, which are thickened or related to some s tainable cyto¬ 
plasmic structure. These intracytoplasmic flagella, however, apparently do 
not account for the entire axial structure of this flagellate. 

At the posterior end of the body, somewhat anterior to the pointed posterior 
projection, the axonemes of tlic flagella diverge, so that there is a spearhead 
form in optical gectiou (pi. 32, c,h). At the broadest part, which is the place 
of emergence of the flagella, silver impregnation shows what appears to be a 
ring (pi. 32, a). The caudal flagella have a length of 5.7-7.5/*. 

Anterior to the nuclei, at the apex of the body, silver impregnation shows a 
caplike structure (pi. 32, a, d). 

The nuclei are ellipsoid iu shape with a length of about 1.5/* and a width 
of about half this (pi. 32, d ; pi. 33, g). Their anterior ends are close together 
near the anterior end of the body. Their longitudinal axes diverge, so tha t 
the nuclei remain in contact with the sides of the rounded anterior surface of 
the body. The nuclei appear quite empty of stainable chromatin, but there is 
a rounded body, which stains deeply with iron-haematoxylin, at the posterior 
end of each one (pi. 33, g). This is evidently an endosome. 

Becker reported the presence in the cytoplasm of numerous spherules which 
he was able to stain with Janus Green. Our studies did not include living 
material stained intra vitam , and because the spherules often are either absent 
or are not stained after fixation we did not find them regularly. They were 
present in the material impregnated with protargol, which had been fixed in 
Hollande’s fluid (pi. 32, d), indicating that probably it is the method of 
demonstration after fixation, rather than the dissolving action of the fixative, 
which accounts for the failure to find them in some material. In a series of 
slides from Citellus beldingi fixed in Bouin’s fluid, the cytoplasm of Eexa- 
mitus pulcher contained many of these spherules deep-stained by iron-haema¬ 
toxylin (pi. 33, h ). 

Before entering upon a comparative account of Eexamitus pulcher in rela¬ 
tion to oilier species, it is desirable to give a statement in explanation of our 
spelling of the generic name. The original spelling by Dujardin, 3838, was 
Ttcxamita. The spelling Eexamitus is attributed in Neave’s Nomenclator Zo- 
ologieus to Doflein, 3932; but in both author and date that is an error. 
Eexamitus was used by Biitsehli (1884); was adopted by Klcbs (1893); was 
used by Wonyon (1907); and was employed in Doflein’s work of 1901 as well 
as in various editions of the Lehrbuch der Protozoenkunde. The word is 
obviously derived from the Greek ytros, and -mita is not an acceptable trans¬ 
literation. We believe that in agreement with article 19 of the Int ernational 
Rules of Zoological Nomenclature the correction is justified. 

Eexamitus pulcher belongs to the group of flagellates for which Lavier 
(1936a) proposed the generic name Syndyomita. In that genus, as he defined 
it, the intracytoplasmic structures related to the posterior flagella are dose 
together and parallel, adherent, or fused in the median longitudinal axis of 
the body. Lavier gave the name Syndyomita neglecta to a flagellate of am¬ 
phibia. He remarked, however, that the generic characteristics of the flagellate 
are found also in the flagellate of the rat which Prowazek (1904) described as 
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Octormtus intestinalis. lie thought that confusion would be avoided by not 
using Prowazek’s generic name for it, because this had not been defined and 
had been applied indiscriminately to various flagellates of the Hexamita type. 
If there is to be a generic distinction within the Hexamitus group of flagel¬ 
lates, Octomilus with type intestinalis has priority over Synth/omit a with type 
ncglecta, if the rat and amphibian flagellates have the same generic char¬ 
acteristics. 

The flagellates of the Jlcxamilus group differ among themselves in impor¬ 
tant particulars, and it is probable that use of silver techniques will bring 
out still other differences than (hose that have been reported. No clear-cut 
differentiation can yet be made in groups of characteristics that might be used 
to allocate the flagellates to different genera. It seems preferable at present, 
therefore, to continue to use the generic name lit xam it us for all the flagellates 
of the scries. 

Wenrich (1930) reported Iftxamitus pulcher Becker from the albino and 
Norway rat, the house mouse, a field mouse, and a ground squirrel at Flagstaff, 
Arizona. He stated that what appears to be the wane species occurs in various 
amphibia. The flagellate in amphibia to which he referred is probably the one 
that was given the name Sijndyomita neglect a by Lavier (1936a). Wcnyon 
(1926) published drawings of what appears to be the .same flagellate under 
the name Hexamita intestinalis Dujardin. Alexoieff (1913) described a flagel¬ 
late of the same sort from amphibia under the name Octomilus intestinalis 
Prowazek, considering it the same as the one in the rat. The species of 
Hexamitus that occurs in salmonid fish, recorded as Urophagus intestinalis 
by Moroff (1903), as Octomitus intestinalis truttae by Schmidt (1920), and 
as Octomilus salmonis by Moore (3923) and Davis (1926) also appears similar 
to Syndyomiia neglecta of Lavier. Moroff and Schmidt thought that they were 
studying the same flagellate that Du,iardin (1841) reported from batrachians 
as Hexamita intestinalis. Dnjardin’s brief account docs not iudioate definitely 
which of the amphibian flagellates he designated by that name. Lavier (1936o) 
retained the name Hexamita inhstinalis for a flagellate of amphibia which 
has rounded nuclei and widely separated intracytoplasinic flagellar struc¬ 
tures. Tn the genus Jlexamitus, the name intestinalis is unavailable for the 
mammalian flagellate, hence the name Hexamitus pulcher for the one orig¬ 
inally called Octomitus intestinalis. Jlexamitus species reported from Bra¬ 
zilian birds by Cunha and Muniz (1925,1927) as Octomilus aeuminatus and 
0. elongatus have the same type of axial structures. Hexamitus marmotae 
Grouch, 1934, from the caecum of Marmota monax may be the same species as 
the one here described in ground squirrels and other rodents. An account of 
the flagellate in the Norway rat, under the name Syndyomita intestinalis 
(Prowazek), was given by Morenas (1938). 

In some species of Hexamitus the anterior flagella are shown as becoming 
free dose to their origin in separate small granules anterior to the nucleus, 
as was well shown in Hexamitus gigas of the horse leech by Bishop (1983). 
Lavier (1936a) indicated this sort of origin of the flagella in his Syndyomita 
neglecta and he also (1936b) showed the flagella boeoming free directly at 
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the anterior end in species of Hexamitus from, marine fish. That mode of origin 
is not true of Ilexamitus pulchcr, and it appears also not to be true of the 
jEexamxtus of salmonid fish. 

In Hcxamitus salmonis, Davis (1926) described the origin of the anterior 
flagella in a maunor very similar to that we have reported in Hcxamitus 
pulchcr. The flagella of II. salmonis originate apieally, pass for a distance 
along tlio surface of the body, and become free at the sides. Davis stated that 
“surrounding the base of each flagellum is a deeply staining layer, which 
extends from the axoslylcs to the point at which the flagellum leaves the body. 
Owing to this layer, it is often very difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish 
a definite granule at the base of the flagella, and one gets the impression that 
the blepharoplast complex is formed by the greater development of the deeply 
staining layer at the junction of flagella and axostyles.” Davis’s figures, espe¬ 
cially the one of an apical view, show these rods along the basal parts of the 
flagella in an arrangement very much like that we have seen in Hexamitus 
pulchcr, except that all three rods on each side are shown as meeting, instead 
of one of them being separate. This could not easily be established in iron- 
haematoxylin material; silver impregnation aids in arriving at the correct 
interpretation. 

Hcxamitus salmonis is a flagellate of larger size than H. pulcher, and both 
the anterior and caudal flagella appear in the published figures to be consid¬ 
erably longer. 

The origin of the anterior flagella of 77. marmotae, as described by Crouch 
(1934), is apparently very different from that which we have observed in the 
ground squirrel flagellate, but there may be a closer similarity than the figures 
indicate. Crouch found at the anterior margin of the body two blepharoplasts 
about a micron apart, each giving rise to one anteriorly directed flagellum; 
and at the base of the nuclei two granules, each of which gave rise to two 
flagella passing posteriorly. In the figures, the two posterior granules cor¬ 
respond exactly in position, size, and shape to the endosomes in the nuclei of 
H. pulchcr. Tt is probable that in 77. marmotae the actual origin of the flagella, 
which may really correspond to that described here in H. pulcher, was not 
seen. It is not unlikely that all of the flagella are directed posteriorly in the 
woodchuck species, the two shown by Crouch as anterior being accidentally 
turned forward from the other side of the body. 

The flagella of Hexanvilus pulcher, as shown by Becker (1926) and Wenrieh 
(1930) are directed more or less posteriorly, or extend laterally from the 
margins of the body, hut the regions of adherence to the surface of the anterior 
part of the body were not described. The description of flagellar origin in 
“Syndyomita intcstinalis” given by Morenas (1938), might have been derived 
from partial observation of a structure like that we have described in Hexa- 
mitus pulcher. 

In his original description of a flagollato from the intestine of the rat as 
Oktomitus intestinalAs, Prowazek (1904) showed the flagella originating from 
sharply defined basal granules, four of which occupy positions corresponding 
to those of the upper ends of tbo rods in H. pulcher, whereas two axe at the 
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posterior level of the nuclei and correspond more nearly to the posterior ends 
of certain of the rods. The flagella shown by Prowazek are distributed around 
the body in a symmetrical manner, not grouped four on one side as Crouch 
showed in Eexamitus marmotae, and tbe figure indicates the possibility of 
adherent anterior parts as in Eexamitus pulchcr . 

The pointed posterior projection, which resembles the terminal part of a 
trichomonad axostyle, was shown clearly by Prowazek in his original figure, 
and was clearly represented by Becker (1926) and Wenrich (1930,1935). It 
was not shown, however, by Crouch (193-1), who represented only the diverg¬ 
ing lateral structures from which the flagella take origin. The structure of 
the posterior end of Eexamitus salmonis , with the lateral funnel-shaped 
chromatic structures (Davis, 1926), appears to be quite different from that 
of Eexamitus pulcher. 


Taxonomic Summary 

Hexamitus pulcher Becker, 1926 

OMomitus intesimalis Prowazek, 1904, Arb, GosundhAmt., Borl., 21: 88. 

Octomitus intestvnahs Prowazek, 1904, Arb. GesundhAmt., Borl., 21: 41, pi. 4, fig. 107. 
Hexamitvi, larger form found in caecum, Wonyon, 1907, Arcli. Prolistenk., Supp. 1:193, 
pi. 11, figs. 18,19, 22, 23; pi. 12, fig. 35. 

Byndyomita intestmalis (Prowazek, 1904), Mordnas, Ann. Univ. Lyon (3), fasc. 1:64 
fig. 116. 9 

Eexamitus pulcher Becker, 1926, Biol. Bull., 51: 295, pi. 1, figs. 20-21. 

Type host.—Oitellus tridecemlineatus tridcoemhneatus (Mitchill).Iowa. (Becker, 1926.) 
Xenosyntype slides GP-690: 1, 5,17; 692: 15. 

Additional hosts. —(Mammals only; amphibian hosts given by some authors are not 
listed here.) 

Albino and Norway rat, house mouse, and field mouse ( Pcromysous leucopns). (Wen- 
rich, 1930.) 

Bat {Baitus noroegious) (Prowazok, 1904; Mor&nas, 1938). 

Citcllus pygmaeus Pallas. Kazakstan, R. 6. 3P. Soviet Bepublic. (Sassuchin, 1931.) 
Oitellus beecheyi beecheyi (Bichardson). Hastings Nat. Hist. Bos., Monterey Co., Calif. 
Itomooosyntypo slidos GP-681: C, 7,17,20. 

Cvtcllus 'bolding t b( Idvngl (Morriam,). Reds Meadow, Madoia Co., Calif. Tlomooosyntype 
slides GP-1163: 5; 1161: 2. 

Diagnosis.— Length 6.3-10.3/*, average 8.6/*; width 3.4-6.3/t, avezago 4.6/*; six anterior 
flagella adherent anterolaterally along or in rodliko structures 1.7-3.4/* long, two pairs meet¬ 
ing in "Ws, free at posterior end of rods, length of free flagella 5—8/*; axial structure present, 
extended posteriorly in caudal point, bordered by deep-staining, twisted, stout filaments that 
constitute the intracytoplasmic parts of the caudal flagella; length of caudal flagella 5.7- 
7.5/*, two ellipsoid nuclei anterior, about 1.6 x 0.75/*, anterior ends in contact, axes diverging 
obliquely posteriorly, endosome posterior in position, relatively large spherules often present 
in cytoplasm. 

Hexamitus teres n. sp. 

(PI. 33 ,a-/) 

A species of Eexamitus that differs greatly from Eexamitus pulcher was 
found present in small or moderate numbers in the caecum of Citelhis irir 
decemUneatus, C. leecheyi, and C. leldmgi. It was not seen in the golden- 
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mantled ground squirrels. It resembles Hexamitus muris (Grassi), the species 
that commonly occurs in the small intestine of rodents, in that the intracyto- 
plasmic longitudinal structures which terminate in the posterior flagella are 
widely separated in the cytoplasm. A search for Hexamitus was not made in 
the small intestine of the ground squirrels, but no flagellates of that genus 
were seen in the course of inspection for Giant ia. It seemed possible that these 
flagellates in the caecum might be part of a population that is also represented, 
perhaps more abundantly, in the small intestine. The specimens studied in 
the caecum, however, differ so greatly from the published descriptions of 
Hexamitus muris that i t is impossible 1 o assign them to that species. The trivial 
name teres has been given to the species (Latin teres, rounded, polished, well 
turned) because of the rounded form of the body, as well as of the nuclei, 
together with the graceful form of the axial structures. Becker (1926) prob¬ 
ably saw this flagellate in Iowa ground squirrels. He mentioned a species of 
Hexamitus or Urophagus which was very scarce in the caecum. 

Hexamitus teres in Citellus Irklecemlincaius ranged in length from 7.1- 
9.4/*, averaging 7 9/*; and in width from 4.7-7.1/*, averaging 5.5/*. The body 
is broadly rounded anteriorly and posteriorly (pi. 33, a, c ) and lacks the 
posterior, median, pointed projection which is characteristic of Hexamitus 
pulcher. The nuclei are situated very close to the anterior surface of the body 
and to each other (pi. 33, a,b). They are regularly spherical in form and 
have a diameter of about 1.6/*. There is a relatively large, spherical, central 
endosome, and the region between the endosome and the nuclear membrane, 
in the specimens examined, was without chromatic material. 

As in Hexamitus pulcher, the anterior flagella adhere to the surface of the 
body in the first part of their course, and become free anterolaterally (pi. 
33, f). In their normal position they are directed posteriorly. In the region 
where they adhere to the surface, there appear to be rodlike structures, 2.4- 
3.1/i long, that impregnate with silver and that also may be stained by iron- 
haematoxylin. The appearance following nso of the two techniques is much 
the same. The rodlike structures are in two groups of three, and in each group 
they converge anteriorly and appear to meet (pi. 33, d, e). Their shape and 
relationship to ouo another is very much like that shown by Davis in Hexa- 
mitus sal mortis. It was not possible in our specimens to make out a separation 
of an isolated rod and a V, as in Hexamitus pulcher. Bach of the two groups 
of rods diverges at a right angle to the axis connecting the centers of tie two 
nuclei. The meeting place of the proximal ends of the rods is just anterior to 
the nuclei in the region where those structures are adjacent. The free flagella 
extend from the ends of the rods, and have a length of 6.5-9/*. As in Hexamitus 
pulcher, it is impossible to tell whether the rod is a separate structure along 
which the flagellum extends, or is a thickened part of the structure of the 
flagellum itself. The latter explanation is more likely. 

In Hexamitus teres there is no structure in the median longitudinal axis 
of the body. The two longitudinal structures are situated laterally in the cyto¬ 
plasm (pi. 83, a, c, f ). They originate anteriorly near the place where the 
flagellar rods meet, anterior to tho nuclei. In its proximal part, the plane of 
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the two longitudinal structures is more or less perpendicular to the plane of 
the two nuclei. The structures extend to the posterior end of the body, and 
in their course they are twisted (pi. 33, f). They have a narrow tube form for 
most of their length. In their distal part they increase in diameter, and finally 
flare rather abruptly, giving a structure that has a shape similar to that of 
the end portion of a trombone. These ends are flush with the surface of the 
cytosome, and are circular as seen in end view. 

The posterior flagella can be seen in favorable liaematoxylin-stained speci¬ 
mens of IIexam U us teres extending along a wall of the posterior, widened part 
of tho apparent tubes, then becoming free at the terminus of the cytoplasm 
(pi. 33, a). They never appear t o lie free within a widened tube, in the manner 
of a clapper within a bell. Their position may perhaps be compared to that 
of a clapper which lies close against one side of the bell; but it is uncertain 
whether the flagellum may not be applied to the exterior surface of the struc¬ 
ture rather than being within a tube. The free parts of Ihe posterior flagella 
have a length of 8-12//. 

In several species of Jlexamnlus in marine fish, Lavier (1936b) reported 
the existence of a “manchon,” a muff or mantle, surrounding each posterior 
flagellum in the cytoplasm. In its posterior part, the manchon was shown as 
expanded in a fosette, from which the flagellum emerged. In some of Lavier’s 
drawings, the flagellum is represented along the whole length of the manchon 
posterior to the nuclei. In some of the species of Eexamitus from fish, the 
fosettes are situated a short distance anterior to the posterior end of the body. 
The structures related to the intracytoplasmic path of the flagella in those 
flagellates appear similar to the structures in IT. teres, in which, however, the 
fosettes are close to the posterior terminus of the body. 

In Eexamitus salmonis, Davis (1926) described a funnel-shaped develop¬ 
ment of the posterior part of tho longitudinal intraeytoplasmie structures, 
and observed that in end view these are circular in form. In the troul species 
the posterior flagella appear to lie in contact with the wall of the funnel 
toward tho median axis of the body. 

In EexamUus muris the body has been described as very slender in shape. 
Wonrich (1930) gave the length as 7-9//, and the width as 2-3//. The length 
is about equal to that of E. lores, but tho width is less than half of that in the 
species from Citellus. In our examinations we did not observe auy specimens 
so narrow as even the broadest E. muris described by him. In If. muris the 
longitudinal structures, which generally appear to diverge more than they 
do in E. tores, are represented as fibrils of uniform diameter throughout the 
intraeytoplasmie portion, with no posterior expansion, funnel, or fosette. 

When Becker stated that this flagellate is a species of Eexamitus or Uropha- 
gus, he presumably had reference to the separation of the longitudinal struc¬ 
tures related to the flagella that emerge posteriorly, and to the funnel-like 
or widened differentiations at the places of emergence. This type of organiza¬ 
tion, with a varying degree of development of the funnel-shaped structures, 
characterizes a group of species of Eexamitus. Urophagus is, as Lavier 
(1936a) remarked, a synonym of Eexamitus; being based on a morphological 
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disposition which exists in varying degree in Hexamiius species of that group. 
Hexamitns teres corresponds in general type to the amphibian flagellate for 
which Lavier (3936#) retained the name llcramita intestinalis, and which he 
made representative of his restricted gemis Hexamila. The amphibian flagel¬ 
lates of this nature were designated Thxamita sp. by Wenrich (1935); he 
used the name ITtxmmta httslinalh (?) for the flagellate of amphibia for 
which Lavier (193Ga) subsequently civated the new genus Spironucleus . 
Hexamiius mans and II. tens arc representatives in rodents of Lavier’s re¬ 
stricted genus Itcxamila ; also in the group may belong the species in monkeys 
described by Wenrich (1933). 

Taxonomic Summary 
H examitns teres n. sp. 

Type host.—Ciletlus iridcct nihniat us tndccemhncatus (Mitchill). Michigan. Museum Vert. 

Zool., Univ. Calif. 90798 Wyutypo slides GP-G92: 1,12,15,17. 

Additional holts — 

Citcllu* bclcUnoi b( Jdmgi (Merriam). Rods Meadow, Madera Co., Calif. Homoeosyntypo 
slide GP-1104: 3. 

Melius btcchnji bieeheyi (Richardson). Hastings Nat. Hist. Res., Monteroy Co., Calif. 
Homoeosyntypo slides GP-681: 8,13, 38. 

Diagnosis .—Length 7.1-9.4/*, average 7.0 /a; width 4.7-7.1/*, average 5.5/*; body broad 
and rounded anteriorly and posteriorly; six anterior flagella adherent anterolaterally along 
or in rods 2.4-3.1/* long, which moot anteriorly in two groups of three; length of free 
antorior flagella 6.5—0 /a; no median axial structure, longitudinal structures separated in 
body, narrow tubular form flaring posloiiorly in funnel form, caudal flagella continuing 
from funnel arc 8-12/* long; two antorior spherical nuclei about 1.6/* in diameter, with 
relatively largo spherical central endosomo; no cytoplasmic spherules seen. 

Hexamastix muris (Wenrich) 

(in. 34, Or4) 

Becker (192(5) recorded an infection in all except one of twenty Cvtellus tri- 
decemlinealus l>y a flagellate that ho named Teiralrichomastix oitelU. He 
reported that the flagellate lias four anterior flagella and a trailing flagellum. 
In our btudies of the eaeeal flagellates of the same host species, we have found 
none with Ike flagellar complement he recorded; but there is present a species 
with five anterior flagella and a recurrent flagellum. That flagellate, which 
is a specios of Hexamastix, is evidently the same as the one named Tetratrieho- 
masiix eitelli. 

Wenrich (1924) described, in a new genus and species, a caecal flagellate 
of rats as Pentatriehomastix muris. The flagellate possessed five anterior fla¬ 
gella and a trailing flagollum, and in 1930 Wenrich assigned it to the genus 
Hexamastix. Its host was the black house rat, Battus raitus. Chang (1935a) 
recorded Hexamastix muris in two of eleven house rats, which belonged to 
the species Battus norvegious. 

Wenrich examined our preparations of the flagellate in ground squirrels, 
and informed us that it resembles Hexamastix muris; he had remarked in 
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1930 on the similarity between that flagellate in the wild black rat and the 
one Beeker described. lie also slated to us that lie had found Eexamastix in 
guinea pigs and marmots. We have found a flagellate morphologically iden¬ 
tical with the ground squirrel Eexamastix in Lhrognathvs califortmus. 

Sassnchin (1931) reported Tclratrichomastix ciUlli in Citcllus pygmaeus. 
He found it in 386 of 242 animals; but it is apparent from his figures that he 
dealt at least in part with Monoccrcomonoidcs. 

The flagellate was present in small numbers in our preparations made from 
Citellvs tridcccmlineatus. It was not found on our slides made from Citellus 
beecheyi; but it was seen, in small numbers, in the course of dark-field exami¬ 
nations of living material from that species, made at the Hastings Natural 
History Reservation. It was present in moderate abundance, along with Mono- 
cercomonoides pilleata, in a golden-mautled grouud squirrel taken near the 
top of Yosemite Falls, but was not found in the olher preparations from this 
host species. It was also moderately numerous, along with M. pilleata, in a 
specimen of Citellus beldingi taken at Tuolumne Meadows j but was not found 
in the other ground squirrels of that species. The studies made in preparation 
of this paper were drawn mainly from flagellates in Citellvs lateralis chry- 
sodeirus. 

Measurements of twenty-five specimens from C. lateralis chrysoddrvs gave 
a range in length from 6.3-10.2/1, a range in width from 4.7-6.3/t, and an 
average of 8.7/* x 5.5/*. The axostyle projects for a distance of about 1.6-3.9/*, 
averaging about 2.8//. These dimensions compare well with the length of 
7-13/*, with an axostyle projection of 2-4//, that Becker (1926) reported. 

In observations made on living material from C. beecheyi and C. tridecem- 
lineatus, the grouping and activity of the flagella was observed to be very 
different from that of Monoccrcomonoidcs pilleata. The anterior flagella are 
united together in their proximal part in a whip, and are moved together. The 
whip is thrown forward, in the usual manner of the anterior flagella of a 
trichomonad; and then they move backward toward tlio surface of the body, 
separating from one another to a large extent. Aft or t he flagella are all turned 
backward, there is a momentary rest, then the whip is thrown forward again. 

In fixed material the five autorior flagella are sometimes united proximally 
in a columnar grouping, but are often separated to the base (pi. 34, a-i). 
Some of them may bo united in groups of two, three, or four. When flagella 
are united for their whole length, counts are difficult and may be made 
wrongly. Butin silver preparations the deeply impregnating terminal granule 
or rod (pi. 34, a, i) often makes it possible to distinguish the individual fla¬ 
gella in a group. In this way, specimens which seemed at first to have less 
than five flagella were found actually to have five. A few specimens were seen 
with only three or four anterior flagella. Perhaps this reduction in number 
may have been the consequence of loss of certain flagella originally present 

The five anterior flagella range in length from 7.9-11.8/*, and the recurrent 
flagellum has about the same thickness and length. In silver preparations the 
anterior flagella appear a good deal more slender than those of Monocerco- 
monoides pilleata. They end in deeply impregnating knobs or rods, like the 
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flagplln. of Peniatrichomonas honiinis and other trichomonads (pi. 36, a, i). 
The recurrent flagellum, also as in many other trichomonads, ends in a short 
slender filament (pi. 34, a). 

The pelta is a conspicuous and sharply defined membranous structure at 
the anterior end of the body (pi. 31 , a-i). Tn silver-impregnated preparations 
it appears black -when seen in optical section (pi. 34, 6). The membrane is 
curved around the anterior part of the body, -with its plane flush with the 
surface of the body (pi. 34, c f). It has somewhat of a lunate form. One end 
is dose to the blepharoplast (pi. 34, b, g) and the group of anterior flagella 
here extends forward from within the curve of the pelta. The recurrent fla¬ 
gellum passes posteriorly from the same region. The end of the pelta near the 
blepharoplast may be designated as the dorsal end. The ventral end extends 
to a point (pi. 34, /), but neither end is prolonged in a filament. 

In its part just posterior to the nucleus the trunk of the axostyle (pi. 34, 
a,i) has a diameter of about 0.5/j. As it passes anteriorly against the membrane 
of the nucleus, the axostyle is broadened in a spatnlate form (pL 34, h, i ) ; 
it attains a width in the capitulmn that is about three times the width of the 
trunk. The trunk of the axostyle tapers gradually posteriorly and may end 
close to the posterior end of the cytosome or extend up to a distance of several 
microns beyond the posterior end of the body. Its end is pointed, but it is not 
extended in a filament. 

The nucleus has a size of about 2.4-3.9/t x 1.6-2.4p. It is elongated in a longi¬ 
tudinal direction. Its structure is that typical of a triehomonad. The interior 
is filled with finely granular chromatic malorial, and there is a snail periph¬ 
eral endosome that stains deeply with iron-hacmatoxylin and impregnates 
with silver. 

The parabasal body (pi. 34, a, b, i) lies dorsal to the nucleus and in contact 
with it in its anterior part. II is a straight rod. In our silver preparations it 
was not impregnated well. Usually a simple filament was all that could be 
seen of it, hut in some specimens it appeared as a stouter body. In its usual 
length it reached almost to the posterior end of the nucleus, but it was often 
shorter and sometimes a little longer than this. 

Some details of the morphology of 77 escamastix mnris of rats are not known, 
so that a complete comparison wit h it of the ground squirrel flagellate has not 
been possible. The taxonomic assignment is therefore tentative. It is based on 
the probability (hat this flagellate in Oilellus and Perognathus is the same as 
the one in rals and certain other rodents, just as Bexamitus puleher and 
Tritrichomonas murk arc common to various rodent species. 

Taxonomic Summary 

Hexaraastlx marls (Wenrioh, 1924) 

PentaMohormtiai murie Wonrich, 1924, Anat Rets., 29:118. 

Tetratrlohomastix ciiolli Bockrr, 1926, Biol, Bull., 61: 294. 

Eecemastia rnris (Wonrich) Wonrich, 1930 in Hegner and Andrews, Problems and Meth¬ 
ods of Bosoarch in Protozoology; p. 129,141, fig. 12, e. 

Type host .— Pattua raltite (Linuaous). (Wonrich, 1980.) 
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Additional hosts — 

Citellus tridecemlineatus tridecemlineatv ? (Mitehfll). Iowa (Booker, 1926). Michigan, 
Hyposyntypo slides GF-68D: 2D, 58 j GP-090: 33. 

Citellus lateralis clirysodciuts (Merriam). YosemHc Nat. Park, California. lTyposyn- 
typo slides GP-1077: 4,5, 7. 

Citellus pygmaeus Pallas. Kazakstan, R. S. F. Soviet "Republic. (SusRucliin, 1931.) 

Citellus Mdingi Mdingi (Merriam). Yosomile Nat. Park, California, llyposyntype 
slides GP-1073: 1,4. 

Citellus hcecheyi becohcyi (Richardson). Hastings Nat. Hist. Res., Monterey County, 
Calif. 

Perognathus calif omicus Merriam. ITastings Nat. ITist. Res., Monterey Co., Calif. 
Hyposyntype slides GP-1012:16,19. 

Diagnostic description (from Citellus lalcrahs chrysodcirus ).—Length 6.3-10.2/*, average 
8.7/*; width 4.7-6.3/*, average 5.5/*; five anterior often united proximally in a columnar 
grouping, length 7.9-11.8/*; recurrent flagellum of similar length; trunk of axostylo mod¬ 
erately slender, pointed posteriorly, projecting usually 1.6-3.9/*, capitulum moderately 
broadened, flattened against nucleus; parabasal body a straight rod about the length of the 
nucleus; pelta a narrow membrane, pointed at each end, curved around the blepharoplast 
rogion; nucleus ellipsoidal, elongated longitudinally, 2.4-3.9/*xl.6-2.4/*. 

Tritrichomonas muris (Grassi) 

(PL 37, Or-d; pi. 30, a -g) 

Becker (1926) reported Trichomonas muris var. cilclli in three of twenty 
Citellus tridecemlineatus. He evidently found it to be rather numerous in 
those individual animals. Wo did not find it iu four C. tridecemlineatus from 
Michigan. Sassuchin (1931) reported Trichomonas muris var. citelli in three 
of 242 Citellus pygmaeus, and in the infected animals it was present in large 
numbers. Both of these authors remarked on its dose resemblance to Tricho¬ 
monas muris, evidently as described in rats and mice. They gave no reason 
for differentiating it as a variety; presumably that was done by Becker on 
account of the host difference. Since we do not here recognize a host, difference 
in itself to be a valid criterion for taxonoinie differentiation, and are unable 
ourselves to make a morphological differentiation, we will consider the ground 
squirrel flagellate under tlie name Tritrichomonas muris. 

We did not find Tritrichomonas muris in Citellus tridecemlineatus, C. 
3 beecheyi, or Citellus bcldingi. In CUcUus lateralis rhrysodeirus, however, it 
is generally present as the dominant if not the only flagellate. Of nine golden- 
mantled ground squirrels taken near ltainbow Falls, Madera County, Cali¬ 
fornia, T. muris was present in large numbers in five. In three of the other 
four there were no flagellates; the fourth had some Monoeorcomonoides pH- 
leata. Of two 0.1. ehrysodcirus taken near the top of Yosemito Falls, T. muris 
was present only in one, which lacked other flagellates. The other squirrel 
had Monoeereomonoides and Hexamastix. Of nineteen samples of caecal con¬ 
tents of C. I. bemardmus sent from San Bernardino County, T. muris was 
present in all hut three, and was numerous or very abundant in all exce pt one 
of the sixteen. This flagellate is evidently as characteristic a part of the caecal 
fauna of golden-mantled ground squirrels as of rats and mice, hut it is either 
absent or infrequent in the other species of ground squirrels examined. 
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All original information given in this paper about Tritrichomonas muris 
has been drawn from study of the flagellates in Citellus lateralis chrysodeirus. 

In many specimens on our slides of this trichomonad of the golden-mantled 
ground squirrel Ihe body is more or less bilaterally symmetrical in form ex¬ 
cept for the occurrence of the anterior part of the axostyle at one side of the 
nucleus. The undulating membrane and costa extend longitudinally along the 
region designated as dorsal, 1 ike an undulated dorsal fin; but the costa may be 
displaced to one side of the axostyle in its posterior part. In many other 
specimens the undulating membrane follows more or less of a spiral course in 
passing posteriorly, in a direction that is counterclockwise as viewed from the 
anterior end. There is sometimes a complete turn around the body, though 
more often there is only a half turn or less. These specimens are not symmetri¬ 
cal, and the designation dorsal has reference only to the position of the costa 
and membrane at their beginning. 

The length of the flagellates ranged from 11.8/* to 19.8/*; and the width from 
4.3/* to 9.9/*, averaging 16.1/* x 7.4/*. No very small trichomonads were found 
in the golden-mantled ground squirrels. Those small forms sometimes accom¬ 
pany the larger ones in rodents, and by some have been regarded as small 
forms of the same species, and by others differentiated as Trichomonas or 
Tritrichomonas minuta. The axostyle projects posteriorly for a distance of 
2.5-4.3/*, averaging about 3/*. 

The three anterior flagella have a length of 6.8-9.9/*, and are unusually 
slender, as seen in silver preparations, in comparison with such flagella as 
those of Pentatrichomonas homhiis. Each of them ends in a deeply im¬ 
pregnating granule (pi. 35, d). The ends do not appear elongated and bent 
over as in some other trichomonads. Usually the three anterior flagella are 
separate from one another to their place of origin from the cytosome. 

Tho marginal flagellum of the undulating membrane has a ribbon form 
(pi. 35, a~d) . It narrows to a stout filament both anteriorly where it meets the 
blepliaroplast, and posteriorly where it extends as a free flagellum for a 
dislance of 9.3 1*1.9/* beyond the end of the membrane. In silver preparations 
it may be solidly impregnated as a bund. The flagellum is directed edgewise 
to the body and is thrown into bold undulations (pi. 36, b). The free part of 
the trailing flagellum tapers in its first half, and in its posterior half remains 
about a uniform size, which is still much grcaler than that of an anterior 
flagellum (pi. 36, b ). Tho flagellum ends bluntly,* we did not observe an 
acroneme extension like that which exists in many trichomonads. 

A sheet of protoplasm extends between the inner edge of the flagellum and 
the main body of cytoplasm, at the periphery of which Idle costa normally lies. 
In normal specimens the flagellum is adherent to the edge of this membrane; 
but in preparations it is often partly or completely detached (pi. 36, a). It may 
be torn off entirely, and it is sometimes detached from the body. This detach¬ 
ment from the membrane is evidently the result of mechanical influences in 
preparation, but its frequency of occurrence shows that the union of the edge 
of the flagellum with tho edge of tho membrane is not very firm. 

In some silver-impregnated specimens the whole membrane is darkened; in 
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others it appears clear. The edge of the sheet of protoplasm is a filament 
(pi. 36, a ). In most normally shaped specimens the membrane filament appears 
to be single, and comes into contact posteriorly with the posterior end of the 
costa. Especially in specimens that have been distorted by partial drying, it 
can bo seen that the outer filament of the membrane is a structural entity. In 
its posterior part it may be displaced in relation to tho costa, and it has an 
appearance similar to that of the posterior part of the costa. In some of these 
distorted specimens there are two parallel filaments, one exterior and one 
interior, at tho outer margin of the membrane. These are particularly appar¬ 
ent along the middle part of the membrane, where they arc sometimes very 
sharply defined. 

The costa is in many preparations silver-impregnated or haematoxylin- 
stained as a homogeneous black structure. In other preparations the edges are 
impregnated or staiued and the interior is more or less clear, like a narrow 
clear band down the middle. In the middle part of its length the costa is stout; 
in large specimens its width may be 0.5^. In its anterior five or six microns, 
and in its posterior part, the costa gradually tapers (pi. 35, a,d). It terminates 
in small ends, which are not filaments. At the posterior end tho costa is usually 
more gradually and sharply pointed than at the anterior end. The costa is a 
rounded rod. Its shape is the same when seen at the upper edge of the body 
as when seen at the side. 

At the place of meeting of the masfigont organelles there is a rounded body 
which in larger specimens has a diameter of about one micron (pi. 35, a, c; 
pl. 26,1). In our preparations we have not been able to find a heterogeneous or 
granular structure in this body. It is apparently a single large blepharoplast. 
No pella has been found. 

The organelles leave the blepharoplast spherule in definite positions (pl. 35, 
a, d). The anterior flagella meet its anterior part. The costa, after turning 
transversely in its course and sometimes running somewhat posteriorly, meets 
its posterior part. The trailing flagellum leaves the blepharoplast near the 
place of origin of tho costa. Leaving tho blepharoplast posteriorly near the 
origin of tho costa is a filament which passes posteriorly toward tho nucleus 
and along its dorsal edge. 

The last structure is evidently the filament of tho parabasal body. Tn some 
series of silver-impregnated flagellates this filament was all that could be 
seen; the main substance of tho parabasal had failed to impregnate. In some 
specimens on the same slides, careful observation did reveal the parabasal 
substance, although it was very faint. In another series of silver preparations 
the whole parabasal was deeply impregnated. These differences in the reaction 
of the parabasal to the protargol process were probably the result of the use 
of different lots of protargol, though even with the same lot the results are 
not always predictable. 

The parabasal body is a sausage-shaped structure with a thickness varying 
between about one-half and one micron (pl. 35, d; pl. 36, d-g ). The parabasal 
body usually has a more or less uniform width except close to its place of 
attachment to the blepharoplast. Here there may be a small gap; the main 
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parabasal substance does not meet tbe blopharoplast, but the filament crosses 
the gap (pi. 36, e-g ). In other specimens the main parabasal substance seems 
to come directly into coni act with the blepharoplast (pi. 36, o). The parabasal 
body is rounded broadly at ils posterior end. In some specimens it is thicker 
in its posterior part than more anteriorly (pi. 36, d), but this elavate form is 
not general in the material we have studied. 

In its usual position the parabasal body passes straight posteriorly to near 
the anterior end of the nucleus, then curves dorsally and passes around the 
dorsal surface of the nucleus, lying close to the membrane (pi. 36, a). Contact 
with the nuclear membrane is usual, but sometimes the parabasal is more or 
less separated from the nucleus. It usually terminates near the posterior end 
of the nucleus, but it may be somewhat shorter or occasionally a little longer 
than tliis. The length of the parabasal body averages about 6.2/*, ranging from 
5/* to 7.4ju, in the llagcllatcs of larger size. 

The size of the pai*abasal body did not vary a groat deal in the series we 
studied, which was from one squirrel; it seldom extended beyond the posterior 
end of the nucleus. Wenrich (1921) showed the parabasal body of T. muris in 
mice to be much longer than this, extending for some length posterior to the 
nucleus. Wo have studied specimens of T. muris from laboratory rats and 
hamsters, as well as a number of wild rodents. Trichomonads prepared at the 
same time from two different laboratory rats showed differences in the de¬ 
velopment of the parabasal body. Those in flagellates from one rat were 
similar in size and position to those from the golden-mantled ground squirrel; 
few extended beyond the posterior end of the nucleus. Some of the flagellates 
from the other rat had similarly short parabasals, but in many the parabasals 
were longer, and often curved in a C form. The length of the part posterior to 
the nucleus was in some instances as much as the length of the nucleus. Often 
the terminal part was enlarged in a club form. A similar variability was 
observed in parabasals of flagellates from hamsters. Specimens of Tritri- 
chomonas muris wil h similarly long parabasals have been seen in Peromyscus 
boylci, Peromyscus truti, Pipodomys venustus, Neotoma [uscipes, and a 
species of Microtus. In these wild rodents the longer parabasals are character¬ 
istic, but some specimens wilh shorter ones not longer than the nucleus occur. 
Because of these observations on t he variability in size of the parabasal body, 
we do not consider the fact that the structure in the triehomonad of Citellus 
is shorter than that generally considered typical of T. muris to he of taxonomic 
significance. 

In large specimens the trunk of the axostyle has a diameter of about 1.5/*. 
It retains the same diameter from immediately posterior to the nucleus to the 
posterior end of the body. Shortly before it reaches the end of the cytosome it 
is surrounded by two rings (pi. 35, a; pi. 36, b). These rings may he demon¬ 
strated well in haematoxylin-stained specimens, hut in protargol preparations 
they are not demonstrated (pi. 35, d). The terminal part of the axostyle, for 
a length of between 2.5 and 4.8 microns, projects from the body and is tapered 
in a conical form. The projecting part takes a black surface impregnation in 
protargol preparations, and there is a sharply defined circular margin at the 
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place where the axostyle leaves the cytoplasm (pi. 35, d). In the same speci¬ 
mens, the membrane of the trunk of the axostyle within the cytoplasm is 
faintly defined. It is evident in the material that the axostylar projection has 
no surrounding cytoplasm. 

The trunk of the axostyle comes into proximity to the nucleus somewhat 
ventral to its posterior end (pi. 35, <>)• It continues along the ventral and 
right side oi' the nucleus, remaining in contact with that structure. There is no 
enl argement of the anterior part of the axostyle. As observed from its lateral 
aspect, it appears to narrow somewhat as it approaches the blepharoplast 
(pi. 36,5). 

Parallel to the costa at a distance from it of about 0.5-0.75/1 is a row of 
granules that stain deeply with iron-liaematoxylin (pi. 35, a-c). The row 
begins at the blepharoplast, extends along the dorsal surface of the nucleus, 
parallels the costa, and is discontinued a few microns short of the posterior 
end of the costa (pi. 36, b). In some places the granules are in more than one 
row (pi. 35, a, b). In our material the granules were aggregated closely in a 
row that appeared continuous, and was often as sharply outlined as the costa 
itself. 

A second linear group of granules extends along the anterior part of the 
axostyle (pi. 35, c; pi. 36, b). Posterior to the nucleus it lies along the dorsal 
side of the trunk of the axostyle. It may be closely applied to the axostyle for 
its whole length (pi. 36, b, e), but often it is separated in its posterior part 
(pi. 35, a, c). In its anterior part alongside of the nucleus the aggregate of 
granules is often broad. It is sometimes curved in a crescentic form covering 
the right side of the axostyle and often extended to a point ventral to the 
axostyle (pi. 35, c). 

The rows of paracostal and para-axostylar granules are more or less parallel 
to one another and are in a rather precise location (pi. 36, b, c). When the 
trunk of the axostyle is bent away from its usual position, the para-axostylar 
row remains parallel to the paracostal row, instead of following the axostyle. 
The posterior part of the para-axostylar row sometimes turns away from the 
paracostal row, toward the axostyle (pi. 35, c). 

The granules of these two rows are usually not demonstrated in silver 
preparations. 

In the trichomonad from the golden-mantled ground squirrel the nucleus 
is elongated in form, measuring about 4.3-6.2/t x 1.9-3.1/t, and averaging about 
5/i x 2.5/i. In some specimens it appears regularly ellipsoidal in shape, being 
equal in size in its anterior and posterior part. The usual shape is asymmetrical 
pyriform, smaller in the posterior part than in the anterior part, concave on 
the ventral side and convex on the dorsal side (pi. 35, a, b). When fixed and 
stained by iron-haematoxylin, the nucleus shows numerous granules which 
are moderately large and sometimes fairly widely spaced (pi. 35, a, b). In 
many of the preparations of the nuclei it was not possible to recognize an 
endosome. Some nuclei that are favorably differentiated show a body, or 
sometimes more than one body, which is deep-stained and surrounded by a 
dear zone (pi. 35, d; pi. 36, c). In some protargol preparations the nudei are 
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not visible; in others the membrane and granules take a light impregnation, 
and the endosome may be deeply impregnated. 

In his comparison of T. muris and T. wrnrichi, Crouch (1936) stated that in 
the former species the nucleus is oval or broadly elliptical, as Wenrich (1921) 
had described it, whereas in the latter species it is pyriform. In the trieko- 
monads in our preparations from a lmmbcr of different rodents, the nucleus 
often has an ellipsoidal form; 1 hat shape appears to be more frequent in some 
populations than in others. In many specimens of T. muris from laboratory 
rats, we have observed nuclei of the same shape as the asymmetrically pyri¬ 
form nuclei of the ground squirrel trichomonads. In the shape of the nucleus 
there is a degree of variability which precludes using it for taxonomic dif¬ 
ferentiation within the T. muris group, at least without careful and extensive 
comparison between Rtriolly comparable preparations. 

A parasitic organism similar to that which Crouch described as Sphaerita 
trichomonadis in T. wi nrichi was found in many of the trichomonads from 
one ground squirrel (pi. 30, b ). There are groups of spherules which are about 
one micron in diameter. Some are a little smaller and some larger than this, 
but they arc not so large as those reported by Crouch. They may be stained 
densely by iron-haomatoxylin; but when suitably differentiated a spherule 
shows the small black granule in a dear area which was described by Crouch as 
a nuclear spot. The spherules lie in a clear area and are not related to one 
another, not being imbedded in a surrounding protoplasm. The clear region 
in which they occur is more or less spherical, but is often misshapen by its 
confinement among eytosomal structures. The boundary of the clear region 
is the limit of the surrounding cytoplasm; there is no visible membrane. 

Crouch referred to these groups of sphorules in terms of plasmodia con¬ 
taining spores, which increase in number by division. The division of spherules 
suggests to us a solitary microorganism which multiplies, rather than Sphae¬ 
rita in which in the early stages there is a plasmodium containing nuclei that 
multiply successively. The spores in Sphaerita occur at the end of the period 
of development; in the sporangia they are isolated bodies not imbedded in 
protoplasm, and they do not multiply as spores. 

In a few of the flagellates there wcreTound groups of granules, one-third 
micron or less in diameter, in a spherical, clear zone (pi. 36, c). These evidently 
represent a different parasite. 

Trichomonads that have been described from the intestine of rodents are 
mainly of the T. muris type, but thoro are also other forms. Among the flagel¬ 
lates of the T. muris type, there has been no definite designation of taxonomic 
differences that justify the establishment of species in different hosts. Pending 
further study, it seems desirable to regard the trichomonads that are recorded 
from rodents and correspond morphologically to T. muris as members of that 
species. They cannot properly be differentiated, as was the variety dtelli, 
solely on the basis of occurrence in a different rodent. 

Tritrichomonas caviac of the guinea pig belongs to the T. muris group, and 
is similar to T. muris in many respects, although apparently differing signifi¬ 
cantly in the relatively greater length of the anterior flagella, and in the 
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distribution of cytoplasmic and axostylar granules. Valuable figures for com¬ 
parison of T. muris and T. caviae may be observed in Wenrich, 1935, plate 4. 
Named by Davaine, 1875, T. caviac is the oldest species of the group. 

Tritrichomonas muris (usually called Trichomonas muris) was first re¬ 
ported in rats and mice by Qrassi (1879); in 1881 Grassi recorded flagellates 
of this sort in Arvicola arvalis, in addition to Mus musculus and Mus rattus 
(“una Cimaenomonas del pari similissima a quella dei Balraei”). It was also 
reported from Mus rattus by Galli-Valerio (1907) and has been recorded 
from laboratory rats and mice by various a utliors. T. muris was recorded from 
Peromycus maniculaius gambeU by Kofoid and Swezy (1915); from Microtus 
arvalis by Lavier (1921); from Peromyscus leucopus by Wenrich (1921); 
from Apodemts sylvaiicus —besides Epimys rattus, E. norvcgicus, and Mus 
musculus —by Morenas (3938). Designation of a variety, as T. muris var. 
citelli, for the flagellate found in CilcUus trideccmlincatus by Becker (1926) 
and in CiteUus pygmaeus by Sassuchin (1931) is not in keeping with taxo¬ 
nomic procedure in triekomonads, or in most other flagellates. It is desirable 
either to regard this flagellate as Tritrichomonas muris, as we have done, or to 
establish a full species T. citelli. The latter procedure could not be based on 
any sound diagnostic differences, so we have chosen the former course. 

There is a close similarity to T. muris in Trichomonas wenrichi, described 
by Crouch (1933) from Marmota monax in Iowa and Kentucky. Crouch noted 
its similarity both to T. muris as described by Wejirich (1921) and to T. muris 
var. citelli as described by Becker (3926). Although he tabulated a series of 
morphological differences between T. wenrichi and T. muris, that table in¬ 
cludes certain features of which the validity or the taxonomic value may be 
questioned. T. wenrichi is reported to attain a larger size than Ihe ground 
squirrel trichomonads or those of rats and mice, but species of the family 
generally have a high degree of variability in size. 

In reporting a species of Trichomonas from a porcupine, Hystrix bcngal- 
ensis, Knowles and Das Gupta (3929) staled that it corresponds very closely 
in size and general morphology to T. muris and T. caviae, and recorded a 
maximum length of 26/* (although apparently in dried and distorted speci¬ 
mens) . That size was exceeded by only 4 out of 100 T. wenrichi as reported by 
Crouch. They also stated their belief that the Trichomonas of rodents may all 
be one and the some organism. 

The trichomonad reported from the muskrat, Ondatra eibcthica, by Bishop 
(1934) resembles flagellates of the T. muris group in certain respects, but the 
three anterior flagella are stated to be as long as the body. Cytological details 
are not given. 

Hegner and Ratcliffe (1927) described a trichomonad flagellate from the 
prairie dog, which belongs to the same tribe of rodents—the Marmotini—as 
Marmota and CiteUus. According to their account, the flagellate is very much 
unlike T. muris. Trichomonas cynomysi has four long anterior An gari a , a 
slender axostyle which stains deeply with iron-haematoxylin, and a spherical 
nucleus. 

Mor6nas (1988) reported from Pitymys subterraneus, a member of the 
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tribe Microtiui, a triehomonad with two anterior flagella, named Ditri¬ 
chomonas lavieri. Trichomonas myoxi, described from Myoxus quercinus by 
Galli-Valerio (1927) also is slated to have two anterior flagella. Even if the 
number of anterior flagella actually is only two in these flagellates, they do 
not belong in the genus THlrichomonas. The type species of that genus, immsi 
from Archotcrmopsis wroughtoni, luis four anterior flagella (Cleveland et al., 
1934), although the number was erroneously reported as two by Cutler, 1919. 

Wenrieh (3946) referred to the presence in rats and mice of Tnchomonas 
muris, Trichomonasminuta, Trichomonas wenyoni, and Trichomonas homi/nis. 
Pcntatrichomonas hominis is an organism of a very different type from the 
commonly occurring trichomonads of wild rodents. Trichomonas minuta is 
similar in general t o T. m uris, b ut is small in size, ranging from 3-10 microns, 
a lower size range also noted in T. caviae. (See Wenyon, 1926.) Trichomonas 
wenyoni (formerly known as T. parva; see Wenrieh, 1930,1946) is a small 
flagellate with three relatively long anterior flagella, and an undulating mem¬ 
brane not extending posterior to the middle of the body. 

Trichomonas guiarti, described by Morenas (3938) from a white rat, is 
said to have usually three but exceptionally four anterior flagella, a large 
cytosome, and no axostyle. Its validity as a distinct species is doubtful. 

This brief review of some reports of trichomonads in rodents indicates that 
it cannot be said that rodents have only one species, and it is not sound to 
assume that a new rodent triehomonad is necessarily likely to be T. muris. 
Nevertheless, where no dear-cut morphological difference from T. muris has 
been established, it is desirable to assign the flagellates to that species. 

TAXONOMto Summary 
T ritrichomonas marls (Grassi) 

Monocrrcomonas muris Grassi, 1870, Gazz. Med. Ital. Lombard., ser. 8, v. 1: 448. 
Cimaenomonas, Grassi, 1881, Atli. Boo. Ital. Sci. Hat., 24: 158. 

Trichomonas intestinalis, Wenyon, 1007, Arch. Prolistonk., Supp. 1:184, pi. 13, figs. 1-17, 
20 - 21 . 

Trichomonas muris (lull! Valerio, 1007, Zbl. Bakt., 1,44 : 520, fig. 

Trichomonas muris (Hartmann), Hartmann, 1910, Praktikum dor Protozoologie, p. 45, 
fig. 27. 

Trichomonas muris (Hartmann) var. oitclli Beekor, 1926, Biol. Bull., 51: 293, pi. 1, figs. 
13-15. 

Trilnchomonas muris (Galli-Valerio, 1007), Wonrieh 1930 in Ilegncr and Andrews, Prob¬ 
lems and Methods of Research in Protozoology (N.Y., Macmillan), p. 140, fig. 12, a, b. 

Type host.—Mus musoulus Linnaeus. (Grassi, 1881.) 

Additional hosts — 

Battueratlvs (Linnaeus). (Grassi, 1881; Galli-Valerio, 1907.) 

Sattus norvegicus (Endobon). (Various authors.) 

Pcromyseus maniculatus gcmheli (Baird). California. (Kofoid and Swezy, 1915.) 
Pcromyseus leueopus Boffin osque. Eastern TT.S.A. (Wonrieh, 1921.) 

Sfiorotvs arvalis Pallas. Europe. (Grassi, 1881; Lazier, 1921.) 

Apod emus sylvaticus (Linnaeus). Europe. (Mor&tas, 1938.) 

OUclVus tridccemllneatus tridcccmlincatus (Mitchill).Iowa. (Becker, 1926.) 

Citellus pygmacus Pallas. Kazakstan, B. 8. P. Soviet Bepublie. (Sassuchin, 1981.) 
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Citellus lateralis chrysodeirus (Merriam). California* Bods Meadow, Madera Co. Hypo* 
syntype slides CP-1145: 4, 7,12,17 j GP-1170: 2,3,4. Yosemite Nat. Park. Hyposyn* 
type slides GP-1078: 27, 29, 31, 33. 

Diagnostic description , from Cvtdlus laUrall s chiyso<h mw. Length 30.1 (11.8-19.8)^; 
width 7.4 (4.3—9.9)/t; tliroo slender anterior flagella G.S-9.9^ long; costa fairly stout, full 
length of body; maiginal flagellum of undulating membrane ribbon-formed except an¬ 
teriorly and posteiiorly, free beyond end of undulating membra no for 9.3-14.9/4,* parabasal 
body elongate, curved against dorsal surface of nucleus, terminating often near posterior 
ond of nucleus; trunk of axostylo fairly stout, conical posteiior projection 2.S-4.3/6 long, 
two rings around axostylo near place of projection; puracostal row of granules along most 
of length of costa; shoiter para axostylar row of granules along the anterior pait of the 
axostyle; nucleus 5 (4.3-G.2)/* x 2.5 (1.9-3.1)/*, shape ellipsoidal or asymmetrical pyiiform, 
concave on ventral and convex on doisal side. 

LIST OP KNOWN PLAGELLATE INFECTIONS OP THE 
CAECUM OP SPECIES OF CITELLUS 

Citellus tiidcccmli/ieatus tndeccmhncatus (Mitchill). Towa, Michigan 
Chilomastix magna Becker (Type host) 

Monoceicomonoidcs pilleata Kirby & Honigberg (Type host) 

Eexamitus pnlchcr Becker (Type host) 

Eexamitus teres Kirby & Honigberg (Typo host) 

Eexamastix ?mns (Wcnrich) 

TrUrichomonas muiis (Grassi) 

Citellus bcecheyi beechcyi (Richardson). California 
Chilomastix magna Becker 
Monocercomonoidcs pilleata Kirby & Honigberg 
Eexamitus pvXcher Bockor 
Eexamitus teres Kirby & Honigberg 
Eexamastix muris (Wenrich) 

Citellus pygmaeus Pallas. B. S. P. Soviet Republic 
Chilomastix magna Becker 

Probably Monocercomonoidcs pitlcata Kirby & Honigberg 
Eexamitus puloher Becker 
Eexamastix muris Wonrich 
Tritrichomonas muris (Grassi) 

CiteUusbcldingibcldingi (Merriam), California 
Chilomastix magna Becker 
Monocercomonoidcs pilleata Kirby So nonigborg 
Eexamitus pulchcr Becker 
Eexamitus teres Kirby & Honigberg 
Eexamastix muris (Wonrich) 

Citellus lateralis chrysodeirus (Merriam). California 
Monocercomonoidcs pUleata Kirby So Honigberg 
Eexamastix muris (Wenrich) 

Tritrichomonas muris (Grassi) 

Citellus lateralis bemardinus (Merriam). California 
Tritrichomonas muris (Grassi) 


SUMMARY 

An account is given of all species of flagellates that have been found in the 
caecum of Citellm trideeemUneatus tridecemlineatus of Iowa and Michigan 
and of three ground squirrels in California— C. bcecheyi beechoyi, C. bcldingi 
bddingi, and 0. lateraUs chrysodeirus. Two new species, for which 0. Iride - 
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eemlmeatus is the type host, are described: Monocercomonoides piUeata and 
Hexamitus teres. 

Excepting the Mantled Ground Squirrels, the flagellate population is 
similar in all the hosts and in Citt Uus pygmaeus of Russia. In Citellus lateralis 
chrysodcirus and C. 1. her nurd in us a number of speeies have not been found, 
although they may be present; but the chief difference is the frequent occur¬ 
rence of large populations of Tritriehomonas muris, which has been found 
infrequently or not at all in the other hosts. 

Chilomastix magna closely resembles C. intestinalis of the guinea pig. The 
three anterior flagella originate from separated basal granules, and there is a 
recurrent flagellum, about half as long as those, that passes posteriorly over the 
opening of the cytostome. The fibril that borders the cytostome continues 
around its anterior margin, instead of there being two fibrils that terminate 
separately in anterior granules. The fibril on the right of the cytostome turns 
in a loop and continues deep in the cytoplasm. There is no parabasal body. 

Monocercomonoides pilleata possesses certain structures, demonstrable by 
silver protein impregnation, that have not hitherto been detected in the 
genus. The recurrent flagellum adheres to the surface above a rodlike periph¬ 
eral structure. In the anterior region there is a curved membrane, designated 
as the pelt a. The four flagella are all of the acroneme type, each terminating 
in a short filament. There is no parabasal body. 

The six anterior flagella of Hexamitus pulchcr are separately adherent to 
the body for a length of two or three microns iu or along rodlike structures, 
two pairs of which appear to meet anteriorly in two V’s. There is an axial 
structure, extended posteriorly in a pointed projection, along or in which are 
two filaments that constitute the intraeyloplasmic parts of the caudal flagella. 

Hexamitus teres has the six anterior flagella similarly adherent along or in 
rods that meet anteriorly in two groups of three. There is no median longi¬ 
tudinal structure. The two longitudinal structures are lateral to the median 
axis, and each has a narrow tubular form flaring to a posterior funnel from 
which a caudal flagellum extends. This flagellate is infrequent in the caecum. 

Hcxamastix muris has at the anterior end a narrow, curved, pointed mem* 
brano, the pelta, which has not hitherto been described in the genus. The five 
anterior flagella terminate auteriorly in rods or knobs, as in other tricho- 
monads, and the recurrent flagellum is of the acroneme type. There is a rod¬ 
shaped parabasal body that terminates near the posterior end of the nucleus. 

The structure of Tritriehomonas muris of Citellus lateralis agrees with that 
of the species in other rodents. The three anterior flagella are short and len¬ 
der, terminating in silver-impregnating granules. The marginal flagellum of 
the undulating membrane appears to have a ribbon form in its adherent part. 
The free part terminates bluntly, not being an acroneme as is usual in tri- 
chomonads. No pelta is present. 
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PLATES 


All figures have been made with the aid of the camera lucida. 

Abbreviations for methods of preparation: 

B. Bonin’s fluid. 

Oh. Champy’s fluid. 

Holl. Hollande’s cupric picrof ormol. 

S. Schaudinn’s fluid. 

Hematein. Mordant in 0.5 per cent alcoholic solution of iron alum; st ain 
in % per cent alcoholic solution of hematein. 

Heid. Heidenhain’s iron-haematoxylin. 

Prot. Impregnation by 1 per cent protargol, with copper wire immersed 
in solution, Bodian technique. 



PLATE 30 

Chilomastn magna Beekei 

a, o-o. From Citellus t. tndecemlvneatus. 

b. From Citellus b. beeoheyi. 

a. Diagram showing the anterior flagella, the cytostome, and 
the recurrent flagellum, which is turned upward. Ch. Heid. x 3,000. 

b . Diagram showing the cytostome bordered by a continuous 
fibril, with a dark area along its right margin; the nucleus; and 
the three anterior flagella originating from well-separated gran¬ 
ules. The recurrent flagellum is not shown. Holl. Heid. x 2,400. 

c . Diagram showing the arrangement of the anterior flagella. 
Ch. Heid. x 3,000. 

d. Diagram showing the upper part of the cytostome from the 
anterior end of the flagellate. The three anterior flagella are 
shown, also the recurrent flagellum extending free from within 
the anterior margin of the cytostome. Ch. Heid. x 3,000. 

e. Cyst, showing the anangement of the cytostomal fibril. S. 
Heid. x 2,830. 

/.Diagram showing the cytostomal fibril, which here lies on 
the under-surface of the body, curved around the anterior margin 
of the cytostome and looped posteriorly. Also repiesented is the 
dark cytoplasmic differentiation which has inappropriately been 
referred to as the parabasal body. Holl. Heid. x 3,000. 

< 7 - 0 . Nuclei showing the arrangement of the inner chromatin 
and the deep-staining plaques of peripheral chromatin Figs, m, o, 
Holl. Prot.; others, S. Heid. x 7,200. 
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PLATE 31 

Monocei comonoides ptlleata n. sp. 

ar-e, g, h . Fiom Citellus b. beecheyi. 

d, f. Fi om Cite Must, iu df ce m lin t ai us. 

a. Diagiam showing the nucleus with cential endosomc; the 
slender stained axostyle sunounded at the posterior end of the 
cytoplasm by an axostylai ring; the two paiis of flagella, one of 
the four being recurrent; and the filament connecting the two 
granules from which the flagella oiiginate. Holl. Heid. x 3,600. 

b. Silver-impregnated specimen showing the two pairs of fla¬ 
gella, all of which teiminate in filaments and one of which is recur¬ 
rent and adherent; the rod along the region of adherence of the 
recurrent flagellum; the axostyle and axostylai ring; and an out¬ 
line of the curved, pointed pelta. Nucleus omitted. Holl. Prot. 
x 3,600. 

c. Diagiam of the mastigont structuies in the anteiior pait of 
the body, showing the curved pelta tapering at one end to a point 
continued in a filament; the axostyle and pcnpheral lod ongmat 
ing with the recuirent flagellum and one other flagellum from one 
blephaioplast; and the paii of flagella originating from the other 
blepharoplast. Holl. Prot. x 9,600. 

d. Anterior end of body showing the two blepharoplasts, the 
filament connecting the blephaioplasts, the oiigin of the masti¬ 
gont structures, and an outline of the nucleus. Holl. Prot. x 3,600. 

e. Diagram similar to c from the opposite aspect. Holl. Prot. 
x 9,600. 

/. Diagram similar to b, from the opposite aspect. An outline 
of the nucleus is shown. Holl. Prot. x 3,600. 

g . View of the pelta fiom its broad middle part, and origin of 
the two paiis of flagella. Holl. Prot. x 9,600. 

h. View of the body with the recurrent flagellum and peripheral 
rod above, rod and flagellum curved. The pelta appears as a cap¬ 
like structure at the anteiior end. Holl. Plot, x 3,600. 
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PLATE 32 

Hexamitus puleher Becker from Citellus t. ttidccemlineatu* 

a. Specimen represented from the side where one nucleus is 
above the other, showing the peripheral rods at the ends of which 
the anterior flagella become free, a caplike structure at the apex, 
and the caudal flagella that become free lateral to the terminal 
part of the median axial structure. IIoll. Prot. x 4,330. 

b. Similar figure, showing the stained filaments that constitute 
the intracytoplasmic posterior fiagella, extending along or in the 
median axial structure. Holl. Heid. x 4,330. 

c. Posterior part of the body showing the sharp projecting ter¬ 
minus of the median axial structure and Ihe origin of the free 
caudal flagella. Holl. Prot. x 4,330. 

d . View from the side where the two nuclei arc in one horizontal 
plane, showing the anterior caplike membrane, the rods related 
to the anterior flagella, the median axial structure, the caudal 
flagella, and spherules m the cytoplasm. Holl. Prot. x 4,330. 

e. /. Apical view, showing the two nuclei and the alternating 
rods and V’s at the origin of the anterior flagella. Holl. Prot. x 
4,330. 

g. Apical view, showing rods and V’b paired instead of alter¬ 
nating. This is an unusual arrangement. Holl. Prot. x 4,330. 

k. Diagram of the posterior axial structure and caudal flagella. 
Holl. Prot. x 4,330. 

i. Apical view of the anterior rods shown in an iron-haema- 
toxylin preparation. 8. Heid. x 4,330. 
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PLATE 33 

rt-/. Heocamitus toes n. &p. from Citellus t. ti ideccmhncatns. 

a, c. Diagrams from the side whore the two nuclei are in one 
horizontal plane. The rods of three anterior flagella meet in a 
group of three on one side; the others are not visible. The poste¬ 
riorly flaring axial structures are somewhat twdstod, and the 
caudal flagella emerge at the funnels, a , LLoll. Heid.; Holl. Prot. 
x 4,330. 

b. Diagrams of the two nuclei, showing the spherical foim and 
the central endosome. Holl. Heid. x 8,660. 

d, e. Views from the anterior end, showing the tw r o nuclei in out¬ 
line and the two groups of anterior rods, from which the anterior 
flagella continue free. Holl. Prot. x 4,330. 

/. Diagram from the side where the two nuclei are one above the 
other, showing the position of the two groups of rods at the periph¬ 
ery of the body, the normal position of all flagella, and the cross¬ 
ing of the separated longitudinal structures in their posterior 
parts. Holl. Prot. x 4,330. 

gj lu Heuaynitus quicker . 

g. Prom Citellus t . tridecemlmeatus. Diagram of the two elon¬ 
gate nuclei with posterior endosomes. Holl. Heid. x 8,660. 

7i. Prom Citellus b. teldingi. Stained spherules in the cyto¬ 
plasm; stained filaments, somewhat spiralled, along the median 
axial structure, continuing in the caudal flagella. B. Hematein. 
x 4,300. 
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PLATE 34 


Eexamastur citelli (Wenrich) from Citelhis laterals 
chrysodeu ?/*. Holl. Prot. x 4,330. 

a. General diagram shoeing the five anteiior flagella with knobs 
at the ends, the acronemo type of lecuiront flagellum, the upper 
pait of the curved pelta, the nucleus with an endosome, the para¬ 
basal body beneath the nucleus, and the axostyle. 

b. The anteiior part of the axostyle, not broadened from this 
aspect, and apparently continued in the impregnated, curved, an¬ 
terior pelta; parabasal body applied to the nucleus. 

c. Pelta represented at the apex of the body, elongate nucleus 
with endosome. 

d. e. The anterior part of the axostyle in its topographic rela¬ 
tion to the pelta, and the oiigm of the flagella. 

/. Another view of the curved pelta and the origin of the 
flagella; parabasal filament under nucleus. 

9• Diagram similar to b, parabasal body not shown. 

Ji. Showing the moderate broadening of the anterior pait of the 
axostyle seen from this aspect, and the cuivcd pelta. 

i. Diagram of the whole flagellate, showing the parabasal body, 
the caplike appeal ance of the pelta from this aspect, and the char¬ 
acteristic spatulate form of the capitulum of the axostyle. 
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PLA1E 15 

Intnchomonas mm is horn Citellub lain ah 9 tin ysodeuus 

a Genei il di igiam, showing the 1 elativoly lai ge sphc ixc il bleph 
aioplast, the thice shoit, slendei intuioi flagella, the elm icter 
istie shape and stiuctuie of the nucleus, the ubbon formed 
lecunent fligellum along the unduliting membianc, the rings 
mound the po&tenoi pa it of the stout tiunk of the atostyle, and 
the lows of paia i\ost>lii md puacost il gi mules B Henntom 
x4 330 

6, c Antenoi pait of the bodv fiom opposite aspects, showing 
the blephaioplist, the mtenoi fligella, the nhbon foimed nui 
ginal flagellum of the undul ltmg menibiane, and the lows of eyto 
plasmie gi mules B Hematem x 4,330 
d Geneial diagiam showing the pax ibasil body, the relation 
ship of the antenoi pait of the ixostyle to the nucleus, the lm 
piegnated gianulcs at the ends of the antenoi fligclla, and the 
suiface lmpiegnated pioieetmg end of the ixostyle Holl Plot 
x 4 800 
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PLATE 36 


Tutnchomonas muns (Grassi) fiom Citellus lateialis 
cln ysodeu us 

a. Diagiam showing the filament at tlie bolder of the undulat¬ 
ing membiane, the recuirent flagellum which has separated from 
the membiane, the costa, the parabasal body applied to the dorsal 
surface of the nucleus, the blepliaioplast, and tlie three slendei 
antenor flagella. Holl. Prot. x 3,600. 

b. Flagellate parasitized by a microoiganism ,“Sphacnta tncho - 
monad is.” The specimen shows well the gioups of paia-axostylar 
granules in their relation to the anterior part of the axostyle, the 
absence of expansion in the capitulum, the low of paracostal 
granules, and other structural features. 8. Held, x 4,330. 

c . Flagellate parasitized by a different micioorganism from 
that of b. It appears as a globular group of granules. S. Ileid. 
x 4,330. 

d-<7. Diagrams shov ing the foim and topographic lelationships 
of the parabasal body. IIoll. Prot. x 3,600. 
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RESPIRATORY METABOLISM OE CERTAIN' 
REPTILES AND AMPHIBIA 


BY 

S. F. COOK 

(Contribution from the Division of Physiology, Medical School, University of California) 


INTRODUCTION 

In the eably spring of 1941 the author, in collaboration with Dr. Robert E. 
Smith, then at the University of California, initiated a series of studies de¬ 
signed to explore the field of metabolism in small terrestrial cold-blooded 
vertebrates. The great work of Benedict (1932) had brought to light many 
interesting facts concerning the large reptiles; Wells (1935) and Sumner and 
Doudoroff (1938) had opened up the field of respiratory metabolism in fishes; 
and many investigators were active in the realm of mammalian mptahniism 
Knowledge of the small reptiles and the amphibia was needed to fill the gap 
in the vertebrate series. 

This investigation was begun and was progressing favorably when the 
Second World War intervened and forced complete discontinuance. Since the 
dose of the war there has been no opportunity to make a new beginning. 
Hence it seems appropriate to record the results obtained up to December of 
1941, fully recognizing that the data are incomplete and that any conclusions 
drawn from them can be only tentative. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The experimental material included two salamanders, Batrachoseps attmvatus 
and Amides lugvbris, both collected during the winter months in Berkdey, and 
several lizards: Xantusia vigilis, Dipsosaurus dorsalis, Uma notaia, Cokmyx 
variegatus, and Cnemidophorus tessellatus. The lizards were all taken during 
April in the southern deserts between Walker Pass and Palm Springs. The 
salamanders were kept on damp earth in jars in the laboratory and were 
occasionally fed small insects such as termites. No attempt was made, however, 
to keep specimons for long periods since the supply could be easily renewed at 
any time. The lizards were maintained in large cages or glass aquaria on leaf 
litter or sand. The room was warm and sunny. The feed consisted of meal 
worms, termites, and dandelion blossoms. The animals remained in good con¬ 
dition, without appreciable loss of weight, well into the subsequent early 
winter. 

Metabolism was measured by a simple modification of the Warburg mano- 
metric method of determining the oxygen consumption and carbon dioxide 
production. The horizontal limb from the manometer which connects nor¬ 
mally with the respiration vessel was replaced by a very heavy, thick-walled 
rubber tube which in turn was attached to a nipple set into the middle of an 
ordinary metal screw cap. The latter could then be screwed down on a glass 
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mason jar of any desired volume. The connection was sealed with a rubber 
ring Careful preliminary trials showed no appreciable air leak even when the 
jar was set into a water bath and the temperature varied between wide limits. 
An alkali inset, placed out of reach of the animal, eliminated carbon dioxide 
and permitted the direct measurement of oxygen consumption. Parallel deter¬ 
minations with and without alkali measured the carbon dioxide produc tion . 

It was of course impossible to secure a basal metabolic rate in the h uman 
and clinical sense. As an alternative it was necessary to utilize the concept of 
standard metabolism. 1 The latter envisages a condition wherein the animal 
shows physical activity but the degree or level of activity is not excessive and 
is reproducible. With reptiles and amphibia maintained undisturbed in a jar, 
in a moderate or dim light, with no mechanical or auditory stimuli, optimum 
conditions are obtained. From time to time there will be some spontaneous 
activity, particularly at higher temperatures, but this may be very adequately 
compensated by taking readings over a long period so as to secure a good aver¬ 
age and by repeating the determinations on the same or similar animals until 
the mean value has real statistical significance. 

The results were expressed uniformly as cubic millimeters of oxygen con¬ 
sumed per animal per hour or per gram weight per hour, depending on which 
was more appropriate for a particular purpose. 

INFLUENCE OF BODY SIZE 

According to classical theory, in the mammal the metabolic rate is a function 
not of the weight or mass of the animal but of its surface area. This hypothesis is 
predicated upon the thesis that the heat production is dependent on the mass, 
whereas the heat loss is determined by the radiating surface. As the animal 
increases in size the surface increases as the square of the linear dimension and 
the volume or mass as the cube. Hence, following the surface-volume ratio, 
the metabolism should be proportional to the two-thirds power of the weight. 
Expressed as an equation, if w equals weight or mass and h equals heat pro¬ 
duction or oxygen consumption: 

h = kw i , or more conveniently 
logh = log A; + -tlogia. 

If the data are plotted logarithmically, therefore, the figure should be a 
straight line with, the exponent f denoting the slope of the line. 

The real existence of this precise relationship has been questioned in recent 
years with regard to mammals. Much evidence has been adduced to show that 
in certain members of this class the slope or exponent is not actually two-thirds 
but nearer three-quarters. Regardless of this controversy, however, it has long 
been recognized that the lower vertebrates, not being homoiothermic, must 

* Many investigators have attempted to place such animals under anaesthesia. This pro- 
cedure, however, involving the use of any known narcotics, leads to as many difficulties 
as does the attempt to reach a standard rather than a basal condition. Consequently no 
narcosis was employed in these experiments. 
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conform to a different set of principles. Indeed the interrelation between mass 
and surface is still far from clarified. It had been the intention in this investiga¬ 
tion to examine carefully the weight, surface, and heat production of a sala ¬ 
man der, Triturus torosus, but the work was stopped before unequivocal results 
were secured. 

It was possible, however, to determine the slopes of the lines for several other 
species. The measurements of oxygen consumption were all made at 20° C. 
The numbers in parentheses indicate the number of separate determinations. 


Animal 

Xantusia. 

Dipsosaurus... 
Cnemidophorus 

Uma. 

Aneides. 


Numerical value 
of slope 
. 0.892 (24) 

. 0.930 (48) 

. 0.984 (31) 

. 0.910 (59) 

. 0.715 (83) 


None of these slopes conforms to the two-thirds rule. Furthermore, the four 
lizards all show quite high values (0.89 to 0.98), whereas the salamander is very 
much lower. Some preliminary observations on Triturus indicated that this 
salamander also shows a slope in the vicinity of 0.7. Measurements on Batrcr 
choseps were made in groups. Within each group the animals were of almost 
identical weight and hence the mean respiration of a group could be taken as 
that characteristic of any individual of comparable size. The total number of 
groups is too small for a very reliable determination of the slope. However, a 
rough plot gives a visual estimate somewhere between 0.7 and 0.8. The rela¬ 
tion between mass and surface therefore appears to be different in lizards from 
that in salamanders. No explanation can be given at present save the sugges¬ 
tion that the cause may lie in the possibility of respiration through the moist 
and relatively thin skin of the salamander, whereas the integument of the lizard 
is dry, thick, and presumably impermeable to oxygen. 

INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE 

The respiratory gas exchange of all the animals was studied through a range 
of temperatures extending from 4° C to as high as 30° C. A few tests were made 
in a bath of ice water with a temperature of 0.3° C. When exposed to extreme 
cold both salamanders and lizards went into a state which might be described 
as cold rigor. They became motionless and in some cases so stiff that they 
could not be bent with the hands. Nevertheless, recovery under warm condi¬ 
tions was always very rapid. Meanwhile metabolism continued, although at 
a very slow rate. As the temperature was raised spontaneous activity uni¬ 
formly increased, as might be expected, up to an optimum. Thereafter the 
animals became sluggish, then motionless, and finally, if the temperature 
approached the lethal limi t, they died. It is noteworthy that the lizards of all 
five genera endured a temperature of 36° C without serious aftereffects but 
the salamanders of both genera reached their limit at 28° C and were killed 
at a temperature of 32° C. 
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The data relevant to the effect of temperature on gas exchange may be pre¬ 
sented first in tabular form. In the accompanying table are given the values 
for oxygen consumption in terms of cubic millimeters of oxygen consumed per 



Fig. 1. Temperature curves. The ordinate is the logarithm of the 
oxygen consumption per gram per hour and the abscissa the recip¬ 
rocal of the absolute temperature. Xantusia is represented by dots 
and Dipsosaurus by crosses. 



gram per hour for the entire range of temperatures employed. Each value is 
the mean of at least six, and usually many more determinations. 

The differences between the animals of the various genera are depicted in a 
more stri king m an ne r when the data are plotted graphically. Figures 1 to 3 
show the temperature curves when the logarithm of the oxygen consumption 
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is plotted against the reciprocal of the absolute temperature. As is frequent in 
such graphs of temperature the relationship is linear. Moreover for three of the 
genera, sharp breaks in the graphs show a discontinuity in the relationship at 
certain critical temperatures. 



Animal 

0.3° 

D 

8° 

12° 

10° 

20° 

24° 

28° 

36° 

Xantusia. 


11.1 


29.8 


65.2 


160.5 

272.0 

Dipsosaurus. 


6.6 


17.4 


47.3 


109.5 

242.0 

Coleonyx. 


10.8 


25.7 


57.2 


152.0 

278.0 

Uma. 


8.5 


32.2 


85.2 


104.5 

162.0 

Cnemidophorus. 


14.0 


34.7 


102.5 


257.0 

219.0 

Aneides. 

14.1 

17.5 


29.8 


44.7 


70.0 


Batrachoseps. 

17.4 

27.5 

40.7 

46.3 

61.0 

69.2 

103.5 

132.0 



The customary method for expressing the quantitative value of the tempera¬ 
ture-respiration relationship is by means of the slope of the lines. The 
latter is calculated, in each instance, with the use of the equation 

In (rate at Ti) — In (rate at Ti) = ^ 

where In is the natural logarithm, “rate” is the oxygen consumption per gram 
per hour, Ti is a selected lower temperature and T* a selected higher tempera¬ 
ture. The constant y is the so-called critical thermal increment or the tempera¬ 
ture “characteristic.” According to the theory originally developed by 
Arrhenius and widely applied by Crosier to biological processes, it represents 
the heat of activation of the reaction which controls the process under con- 
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sideration. The theoretical significance of y has been the subject of much con¬ 
troversy and need not concern us here. However it is highly useful as a purely 
empirical expression for the intensity of the temperature effect. The following 
table gives the characteristics for the graphs in figures 1 to 3: 


Animal Value of it 

Xantusia (4°-28°). 18,770 

Xantusia (28°-36°). 12,000 

Dipsosaurus (4°-36 e ). 16,730 

Coleonyx (4 0 -36°). 17,820 

Uma (4°-20°). 23,780 

Uma (20°-36°). 8,600 

Cnemidophorus (4°-28°). 20,610 

Aneides (0.3°-28°). 11,000 

Batrachoseps (0.3°-28°). 11,250 


All five genera of lizards, in the lower temperature range, yield characteris¬ 
tics between 16,000 and 24,000. Of these the highest is shown by Uma and 
the next by Cnemidophorus. The former is very active and inhabits sandy 
spots in the Colorado desert which may become exceedingly hot in the summer. 
The latter is likewise found in very hot habitats and is unusually active 
physically. Of the other three genera two (Xantusia and Coleonyx ) are noc¬ 
turnal and the third ( Dipsosaurus ) is relatively sluggish in its behavior. Now 
Uma and Cnemidophorus show clear breaks in their temperature graphs, the 
former in the vicinity of 20° and the latter near 28°. Cnemidophorus indeed 
actually has a negative temperature characteristic (if such a thing is possible) 
between 28° and 36°. But Dipsosaurus and Coleonyx give evidence of no such 
effect. Xantusia appears to lie in an intermediate position, with a slight to 
moderate effect above 28°. One cannot maintain that the data here reported 
demonstrate unequivocally a direct association between metabolic organiza¬ 
tion and habitat or neuromuscular constitution, but the problem here posed 
merits further experimental exploration. 

The values of y characteristic of the two genera of salamanders (11,000 and 
11,260), while constant throughout the entire temperature range studied, are 
notably below those found for the lizards. This may indicate an inherent 
genetic or phylogenetic difference or it may be associated with activity level 
or type of habitat. Speculation, however, serves no useful purpose. In order 
for comparisons and correlations to assume great theoretical significance, it 
would be necessary to examine the temperature curves of a large number of 
species selected with reference to both phylogenetic and ecological factors. 

BESPIBATOEY QUOTIENT 

With some of the animals the carbon dioxide production as well as the oxygen 
consumption was measured. This made possible the calculation of the respira¬ 
tory quotients. Unfortunately because of the rather high variability of the 
data, not enough measurements were made to be absolutely certain of the 
results in detail. Nevertheless, the broad picture is reasonably clear, as demon¬ 
strated by the following table. In this table it has not been feasible to break 
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the data down according to individual genera, hence the results for all the 
lizards collectively are consolidated and contrasted with those for the sala¬ 
manders. 

The low value of these quotients is remarkable. The R.Q. never exceeds 
.764 (although some of the individual determinations were higher). The im¬ 
mediate conclusion would be that these reptiles and amphibia were bu rnin g 
fat predominantly (even though at moderate or high temperatures they showed 
considerable muscular activity). However, before final acceptance of such a 
conclusion, confirmation of these experiments would be necessary. 


Mean R.Q. at 


Animal 

4° 

8° 

12° 

18° 

20° 

24° 

28° 

82° 

86° 

Salamanders. 

.432 

.467 

.629 

.613 

.715 

.760 

.686 

.704 


Lizards. 

.525 


.739 

.... 

.764 

.... 

.751 

.... 

.702 


The most singular feature of these data, and one which was observed re¬ 
peatedly, is the very low values obtained with both lizards and salamanders 
at temperatures ranging from 4° to 12°. A quotient below .6 can scarcely be 
ascribed to the oxidation of any commonly occurring foodstuff and some other 
process must be making itself manifest. One possibility would be a massive 
retention of carbon dioxide in the blood or tissues. However, there appears to 
be no change in the respiratory quotient at the low temperature throughout 
several hours of exposure, and when the animal is restored to a higher tempera¬ 
ture there is no tendency for the R.Q. to reach unusually high levels as might 
occur if stored carbon dioxide were rapidly released. The observation must 
therefore be recorded without further comment. 


INTRINSIC OXYGEN CONSUMPTION 


In view of the intergeneric differences brought to light by study of the tempera¬ 
ture effect, it appeared possible that there could also be variations in what 
might be called the intrinsic metabolic rate. By the latter is meant the respira¬ 
tory rate of a unit weight of tissue at a constant temperature. To obtain such 
a value the effect of body size must be excluded. This can be done with the data 
at hand since we know the slope of the line, that is, the numerical constant 
expressing the relationship between body weight and oxygen consumption. 
If we let r represent the respiratory rate in terms of oxygen consumption per 
hour and to represent the weight in grams, then the general equation may be 


logr = log fc + r log w 


where lb is a proportionality constant and x is the exponent of the weight. 
Knowing x for a particular type of animal and selecting an arbitrary weight, 
say one gram, we can eliminate the influence of size by substituting the appro¬ 
priate values in the following equation: 

log n = log r 2 + log ioi — x log wt . 
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Here x is the exponent or slope of the line, the weight in grams of the animoi 
for each separate measurement, w l the desired weight (in this case one gram), 
r 2 the observed respiratory rate expressed as cubic millimeters of oxygen con¬ 
sumed by the whole animal per hour, and n the calculated rate of oxygen 
consumption per gram. 

The necessary calculations were made for five of the seven genera here re¬ 
ported. The number of experimental measurements made with Coleonyx at 
20° C, the temperature selected, were too few for adequate statistical sig¬ 
nificance. The representatives of Batrachoseps used were all quite close to one 
gram in weight (the average was 0.931 gram) and hence no good respiration- 
weight graph could be constructed. However, a close approximation is possible 
since our reference weight is one gram. Using simple proportion involves a 
slight error but the result will be of the correct order of magnitude. We find 
therefore the following intrinsic respiratory rates for six genera and their 
combinations: 


Intrinsic oxygen consumption por gram per hour at 20° C 


Animal 

cu. mm. O 2 

Standard 

deviation 

Standard 

error 

Xantusia. 

136.6 

±39.7 

± 8.5 

Dipsosaurus. 

51.5 

±27.0 

± 3.9 

Cnemidophorus. 

115.1 

±83.3 

±15.2 

Uma. 

397.4 

±77.4 

±10.2 

Aneides. 

387.0 

± 1.2 

± 0.1 

Batrachoseps. 

75.7 








Combinations 

Mean 

difference 

Critical ratio 
of the means 

Uma-Xantusia. 

60.8 

4.60 

Uma-Cnemidophorus. 

82.3 

4.60 

Uma-Dipsosaurus. 

345.9 

13.76 

Xantusi a-Cnemidophorus. 

21.5 

1.24 

Xantusia-Dipsosaurus. 

85.1 

9.15 

Cnemidophorus-Dipsosaurus. 

63.6 

4.05 

Aneidcs-Uma. 

189.6 

152.00 



From the above tables it is evident that the different genera of cold-blooded 
animals differ widely in metabolic rate, that the different rates are definitely 
not referable to divergence in body size, and that they possess high statistical 
significance. The gaps are too great to be accounted for by fluctuations in 
muscular activity or by variations in nutritional state under the experimental 
conditions employed. They must therefore be regarded as inherent in the spe¬ 
cies itself, and hence of a fundamental character. Whether the explanation of 
this phenomenon is to be sought in the structure of the cardiovascular system 
or in the cell metabolism of these animals , or whether it is referable to genetic 
or ecological factors can be determined only by further intensive investigation. 
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SUMMARY 

1. By a modified manometric technique the respiratory metabolism was 
measured in five species of lizards (Xantusia vigilis, Dipsosaurus dorsalis, Uma 
notata, Cnemidophorus tesscllatus, and Coleonyx variegatus ) and in two species 
of salamanders (Aneides lugubris and Batrachoseps attenuates). 

2. When for each species the logarithm of the oxygen consumption per ani¬ 
mal per hour is plotted against the logarithm of the weight, straight lines are 
obtained having slopes with values near 0.9 for lizards and 0.7 for Aneides. 

3. The temperature characteristics, calculated by means of the Arrhenius 
formula, lie between 18,000 and 24,000 for lizards and near 11,000 for salar 
manders, all at moderate and low temperatures. At higher temperatures (up 
to 36° C) Xantusia, Uma, and Cnemidophorus show much lower character¬ 
istics—perhaps associated with the mode of life of these animals. 

4. The respiratory quotients are all in the range of .7 except that at tempera¬ 
tures of 12° C or less the quotients may be even lower. 

5. If the effect of body size is excluded, the intrinsic metabolic rate of the 
seven species, based upon one gram of tissue, differs widely. It is possible that 
we are dealing here with inherent specific or generic differences. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON FLAGELLUM STRUCTURE 
IN FLAGELLATA 


BY 

DOROTHY R. PITELKA 

INTRODUCTION 

Until the advent of the electron microscope the protistan flagellum was 
generally considered (see for example Calkins, 1933; Hyman, 1940; Kudo, 
1946), on the basis of light microscope studies, to consist of two distinct ele¬ 
ments: a central or eccentric fiber, the axoneme, and an enveloping cyto¬ 
plasmic sheath. Opinion differed as to which of these elements was responsible 
for contractility. The existence of subfibrils within the axoneme had occa¬ 
sionally been reported (e.g., Korschikow, 1923). In addition to these funda¬ 
mental structures, one or more rows of numerous, fine filaments extending 
laterally or radially from the flagellum were first described by Loeffler (1889) 
and later by numerous authors, but their existence as real entities gained only 
partial acceptance. Many flagella were seen to bear a single terminal fine 
filament, which was generally supposed to be a free continuation of the axo¬ 
neme. The presence on the flagellum of either lateral or terminal filam ents, or 
in some cases both, was observed by authors who were able to demonstrate 
them to be a remarkably constant character within the larger systematic 
categories, and the suggestion was made that flagellum structure might have 
taxonomic significance (Vlk, 1938). 

Recent studies employing the electron microscope, with its relatively tre¬ 
mendous resolving power, have considerably refined our knowledge of flagellar 
structure, although much remains to be learned. Many protistan flagella, as 
■well as cilia and sperm tails, are seen to consist, at least in part, of several 
longitudinal fibrils (e.g., Schmitt, review, 1944; Jakus and Hall, 1946). In 
some cases no other structure is revealed; in others a sheath is found, contain¬ 
ing or consisting of a closely wrapped helical fibril (Schmitt, Hall and Jakus, 
1943; Brown, 1945). Furthermore, the lateral filaments, or mastigonemes, 
show clearly on some, but not on all, electron micrographs of certain species 
(Brown, 1945); their significance and point of origin are not understood. 

The almost invariable demonstration of longitudinal fibrillar organization 
in the relatively few flagella thus far electronically examined obviously makes 
it desirable to study numbers of additional species to discover whether such 
organization is actually universal in these contractile organelles. The need for 
further inquiry into the occurrence and structure of sheath and mastigonemes 
is patent. Furthermore, the possibility that certain aspects of flagellar struc¬ 
ture are constant within, and characteristic of, groups of related flagellates 
needs to be probed by careful study of several series of closely related species. 
This paper presents the results of a comprehensive study of six species of the 

[377 ] 
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order Euglenida, employing specimens stained for light microscope examina¬ 
tion, living organisms seen in dark-field, and electron micrographs of dried 
specimens. All of the generally recognized families except the Colaciidae are 
represented. 

Deflandre (1934) has suggested a useful set of terms for the designation of 
fla g ellar types on the basis of the presence and position of appendages. 
Although evidence to be presented here indicates that lateral and terminal 
filaments may be products of degeneration, yet they are distinctive and char¬ 
acteristic enough to warrant use of such terms. Deflandre’s terminology will 
be employed as follows: (1) acronematic flagellum, bearing a single ter minal 
filament; (2) stichonematic flagellum, bearing a single row of lateral mastigo- 
nemes; (3) pantonematic flagellum, with two or more rows of mastigonemes, 
the question of bilateral versus multilateral origin of mastigonemes in these 
cases being still unsettled; (4) pantacronematic flagellum, with a terminal 
filament plus two or more rows of lateral mastigonemes (a stichacronematic 
flagellum has never been described); (5) simple flagellum, with no structure 
of this order, or none described. Fischer’s (1894) German term, “Flimmer” for 
mastigonemes has been employed by Brown (1945), but, although it has 
priority, I believe that Deflandre’s complete terminology is more manageable 
in English. The use of the term “cilia” for mastigonemes (Foster et al. t 1947, 
and others) seems to me unreasonable, since the word refers to well-defined 
structures which most obviously are not mastigonemes. Deflandre’s use of 
“mastigoneme” for the terminal filament of acronematic flagella is likewise 
to be rejected, since there is no evidence to indicate that they represent similar 
structures. 
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F. P. Filice, and Mrs. Elizabeth W. Leopold. I should also like to thank Dr. 
Harley P. Brown of Queens College, New York, who has kindly permitted me 
to publish one of his electron micrographs here as plate 37, a, and the Electron 
Microscope Laboratory of Ohio State University for making available to me 
the necessary negative. Part of the work here reported was done during the 
tenure of an Abraham Rosenberg research fellowship in the University of 
California, Berkeley. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

A comprehensive survey of the work of previous authors on flagellar structure 
is presented in the recent paper of Brown (1945). For the purposes of this 
study, a discussion, chiefly of some papers which have dealt with details of the 
euglenoid flagellum, as well as of recent electron microscope investigations, 
is necessary. 

Fischer (1894), employing a mordant and stain developed by Loeffler (1889), 
was the first to note the presence of mastigonemes on the flagellum of a 
euglenoid, Euglena viridis . They were arranged in a single row, appearing on 
only one side of the flagellum at any point, and distributed from the base to 
nearly the tip. All seemed to be of the same length and were oriented in the 
same direction on any one flagellum. He believed the mastigonemes were 
active and coordinated, possibly serving to direct currents of water toward 
the reservoir. He also made observations of internal structure and corroborated 
a previous report by Klebs (1883) of the extreme susceptibility of euglenoid 
flagella to disintegration following mechanical disturbance. Transfer of a drop 
of culture to a slide was found by Klebs in many cases to initiate a destructive 
process characterized by swelling of the tip of the motile flagell um , followed 
by casting and rapid disintegration with spherule formation. Susceptibility 
varied with the species, and many flagella tended to roll up after being cast. 

Dellinger (1909) subjected flagella of Euglena sp . and Chilomonas para- 
mecium to mechanical pressure between slide and cover slip and reported that 
each flagellum separated into four distinct fibrils of equal length. A number of 
species of phytomonads and euglenoids were studied by Korschikow (1923) 
who reported that in these groups the flagellum consisted of a thin axial 
thread, surrounded by a contractile protoplasmic sheath, itself differentiated 
into a contractile substance proper and an outer layer. At the onset of disinte¬ 
gration, the intermediate contractile substance was the first to be destroyed 
at some point along the flagellum. The outer layer became distended at this 
point and the axial thread was drawn into the vesicle thus created, forming a 
coil. Ultimately the blister broke and the axial thread again stretched out. 
The axial thread, he stated, consisted of a very large number of thin fibrils. 
In Peranema trichophorum the axial thread consisted of three thick fibers which 
became separated from one another when the organism was killed with gentian 
violet. 

Mainx (1928) described for the flagella of some euglenids a central or eccen¬ 
tric axial thread surrounded by a layer of fluid plasma which on destruction 
aggregated in drops. Employing Loeffler’s technique, he saw unilateral masti¬ 
gonemes on the flagella of Euglena viridis and Phacus pleuronectes and pub¬ 
lished good photographs of the latter. He believed the mastigonemes were 
probably rigid and inactive, serving to increase the surface of the flagellum. 
He examined but was unable to demonstrate mastigonemes on the flagella of 
Euglena rubida , E . anahaena, E. gracilis and Rhabdomonas incurvum (= Men - 
oidium incurvum ). 
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Petersen (1929), also using Loeffler’s stain, reported stichonematic flagon 3 
from several species of Euglena, Phacus pyrum, and Trachelomonas volvocina, 
although other species of Trachelomonas appeared to have simple flagella. 
Both he and Mainx suggested that submicroscopic fimbrillao might be present 
on flagella on which they were not demonstrable by known techniques. Peter¬ 
sen’s review pointed out the strikingly uniform appearance of flagellar types 
within the larger systematic categories. Ho, like Fischer, believed the masti- 
gonemes were motile. 

Deflandre (1934) studied a number of species of euglenoids, as well as other 
forms, using a nigrosin background stain. He reported stichonematic flagella 
for species of Euglena, Astasia, Phacus, Trachelomonas, Rhabdomonas (= Jl/en- 
oidium in part), Lepocinclis and Distigma. From observations on Euglena 
gracilis and A stasia dangeardii, which were found to have identical flagella, 
he reported that the mastigonemes were spaced about 1.0 to 1.5ju apart along 
the flagellum, were 3.0 to 3.5^ long, and of a thickness calculated at about 0.5 
to 0.8ju. The angle between mastigoneme and flagellar axis was not usually 
constant, even on a single flagellum, and he assumed that the filaments were 
supple and articulated. He did not find mastigonemes on some species of the 
above genera and believed that here they were too short and thin to be detect¬ 
able. He also studied Peranema trichophorum, Petalomonas mediocanellata, 
Anisonema acinus and Entosiphon sulcatum without discovering any mastigo¬ 
nemes. 

A comprehensive review and discussion of previous work on flagellar ap¬ 
pendages was presented by Vlk (1938), who had also studied many additional 
flagellates. His characterization of flagellar types may be cited here. In the 
acronematic flagellum, according to him, the basal portion was usually rela¬ 
tively stout, and showed a tendency to stretch. The relative sizes of flagellum 
proper and the terminal filament varied in different species; the filament might 
be only a submicroscopic tip or might be as much as three times the length of 
the base; the filament might be tightly rolled or coiled, or it might be relatively 
rigid and nearly as thick as the base. Flagella with mastigonemes, he said, 
varied in the length and spacing of the latter, and in the angle at which masti¬ 
gonemes were set on the axis, as well as in the arrangement of the mastigo¬ 
nemes in one or more rows. There was no clear evidence to indicate whether 
those flagella bearing what appeared to be two rows of mastigonemes might 
not actually be beset on all sides with the fimbrillae. 

Up to this time all methods of demonstrating stichonematic or pantonematic 
flagella had involved the drying in air of specimens to be examined, a fact 
which lent support to those who argued that the mastigonemes were artifacts 
(e.g., Korschikow, 1923). Acronematic flagella with relatively heavy whip 
ends had been seen in life by several investigators. Vlk, however, was able to 
see pantonematic flagella on living specimens of Mallomonas acaroides by 
dark-field illumination. Two rows of mastigonemes were evident, each mastigo¬ 
neme being about six times as long as the width of the flagellar axis. His obser¬ 
vations were corroborated by colleagues at the German University in Prague. 
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Other species showed mastigonemes in dark-field after light fixation with 
iodine. 

Vlk proceeded to collect all the available data on flagellum types (according 
to presence and type of appendage on the flagellum), which he tabulated 
according to taxonomic groupings; the essential points of his tabulation are 
given hero in table 1. Observations on the dinoflagellates were insufficient to 
warrant any conclusions, but Ylk’s studies seemed to support the evidence of 
Awerinzew (1907) and Entz (1928) for a band-shaped flagellum. The trailing 
flagellum of some trichomonads is also band-shaped (Kirby, 1944). Subsequent 
investigations by Vlk (1939), Couch (1941) and Ellison (1945) of zoospores of 
some fungi have revealed that acronematic, pantonematic and simple flagella, 
as well ab flagella with knobbed ends, are present on various species. In papers 
by Couch (op. tit.), Bessey (1942) and Ellison (op. tit), evidence of flagellar 
types was brought to bear on general problems of fungus phytogeny. 

A greater part of the electron microscope work bearing on the present prob¬ 
lem has been concerned with sperm tails. Baylor, Nalbandov and Clark (1943) 
reported from electron microscope studies of chicken and bull sperm that the 
axial filament was made up of numerous tong fibrils which appeared in un¬ 
stained specimens to be free at the end of the tail. Harvey and Anderson (1943) 
found in sperm of Arbatia punctvlata that the tails were frayed into about 10 
strands of uniform thickness, each with a diameter of about 500A; regularly 
spaced cross striations were sometimes observed. Electron microscope studies 
by Schmitt, Hall and Jakus (1943) revealed that squid and many vertebrate 
sperm tails separated on drying into 9 to 11 fibrils, each 350 to 600A wide, and 
extending the length of the tail without branching or anastomosing. In frayed 
squid tails, all fibers appeared identical and there was no evidence of a differ¬ 
entiated axial bundle or filament. Some unfrayed specimens showed a greater 
density in the center (their fig. 4a shows quite distinctly two dense lines in 
the central region) and the authors suggested as a possible explanation that a 
symmetrical, fairly close packing of the fibrils with salts, etc., adsorbed might 
cause an appearance of greater density in the center of the bundle. They found 
that the tail was less likely to fray if salts in the medium (sea water) w r ere not 
washed out before drying, and offered the suggestion that the hypotonic 
washing water might rupture a binding membrane or leach out an embedding 
substance. A sheath composed of a closely wound helical fiber, also 300 to 500A 
thick, was noted, especially on mammalian sperm tails. 

Schmitt (1944) in a review of the literature reported that subfibrils had been 
found in all sperm tails thus far examined, the number of fibrils per tail being 
constant within a range of 9 to 12. These fibrils were revealed by Schmitt’s 
experiments to be protein. Finer subfibrils were seen occasionally. 

The paper of Schmitt, Hall and Jakus (1943) was among the first to include 
electron micrographs of protistan flagella. The authors found that the flagella 
of Trichonympha sometimes were frayed into evenly contoured parallel fibrils 
250 to 400A in width and extending the full length of the flagellum. Cilia of 
Frontonia and other infusoria were likewise frayed. Jakus and Hall (1946) 
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TABLE 1 

Systematic Summary of Flagellum Types (after Vlk, 1938) 

(P = pantoncmatic. A = acroncmatic. S = stichoncmatic. PA = pantacronematic.) 


A. Chrysophyta 


1. Chrysophyceae 

Chromulina sp.IP 

Mallomonas acaroides.... lP a 

M acroconios . IP 

Synura uvclla .IP 1A 

Uroglenavoluox .IP lA b 

Dinobryon sertularia . IP 1A b 

Monas minima .IP lA b 

M.sociabilis . IP lA b 

M.amoebina .IP lA b 

2. Hcterokontae 

Botrydiopsis arhiza .IP 1A 

Het&rococcus sp.IP 1A 

Tribonema sp. IP 1A 

Botrydium granulatum .... IP lA b 


B. Chlorophyta 


1. Chlorophyceae 

Spermatozopsis exultans ... 2 A a 

Haematococcus pluvialis c .. 2A 

Carteria sp. 4A 

Chlamydomonas fusiformis 2A 

C. sp. 2A 

C. dorsoventralis . 2A 

Chlorogonium euchlorum. . 2A 

C. aculeatum . 2A 

Lobomonas regular is. . . 2 A 

Diplostauronangulosum .. 2A 

Bracluomonas submarim.. 2 A 

Pteromonas angulosa . 2 A 

Polyioma uvella . 2 A 

Dunaliella salina . 2A 

Chlamydobotrysgracilis ... 2A 

Oonium pedorale . 2A 

Didyococcus irregularis. . 2A 

D . minor . 2A 

Chlorococcum sp. 2A 

Ulothrix zonata . 2-4 A 

Draparnaldia acuta . 2-4A 


C. Euglenophyta 


1. Euglenaceae 

Euglenaoblonga . IS 

E. gen iculata . IS 

E.piscijormis . IS 

E. gracilis .IS 

E.viridis .IS 

Phacus pleuronectes . IS 

P. pyruin . IS 

Trachelomonasvolvocina.. IS 

Astasia dangeardii . IS 

Menoidium d incurvum.... IS 

Menoidum A longum . IS 

Distigma proteus . IS (or 2?) 

D.pscudoproteus .2S 

D. minima . IS 

Urceolus cyclostomus .IS 

D. Zoomastigophora 

1. Pantostomatinae 

Mastigamoebabutschlii ... 1A 

Cercobodocrassicauda .... 2A a 

2. Protomastiginae 

Oicomonas sodalis . IP 

Codonosiga bolrytis .1PA or 1A 

Salpingoeca sp. 1PA 

Dendromonas virgaria . ... lA b 1A 1 

Bodo sp. 2A 

B. mutabilis . 2A a 

B. angustus . 2A 

B. minimus . 2A 

SponQomonasintestinum . 2A a 

3. Distomatinao 

Trepomonas steinii . 2A b 6A 

T.rotans . 2A b 4A 

T.agilis . 6A b 2A 1 

Urophagus rostratus . 8A 

Hexamitusinflatus . 8A a 


Seen in living specimens. e *= Sphaerella lacustria. 

b Terminal filament reduced. d - Rhabdomonas. 
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found similar structures in the cilia of Paramecium, the fibrils numbering about 
11. In specimens fixed before drying, the fibrils usually adhered in one bundle. 
They saw occasional specimens in which the fibrils appeared as two bundles at 
the unfrayed proximal end of the cilium. No evidence was reported of any 
structure which would serve to bind the fibrils together in life, with the excep¬ 
tion of a poorly defined cross-striation which was noted in a few cases, and 
which they suggested could possibly be a remnant of a binding structure. 

Brown (1945) studied the flagella of Astasia klebsii, Euglena gracilis, Ochro- 
monas variabilis and Chilnmonas paramedum and reported: “Each flagellum 
is of approximately uniform diameter throughout its entire length. . . . Ear-h 
flagellum consists of a denser axial core (axoneme) and a less dense sheath 
surrounding the core. ... In the flagella of Euglena and Astasia, the axial core 
appears to consist of two closely approximated fibers of equal size. . . . The 
sheath appears to contain or to consist of a coiled fiber which encircles the 
axial core in the form of a helix . . .” (p. 262). His electron micrographs are 
the first to show mastigonemes. On the flagella of Euglena gracilis and Astasia 
klebsii these occur in a single row and are about 1.5 to 2.0m in length; on the 
flagellum of Ocliromonas variabilis they are arranged bilaterally or multi- 
laterally, and Brown estimated their dimensions at about 0.5m in length and 
less than 0.01m in diameter. The mastigonemes are here seen in all cases to be 
twisted and disordered, with none of the neat regularity apparent in some ligh t, 
microscope preparations. Brown suggested that this might result from his use 
of a centrifuge in preparation of his specimens. In some of his plates, the 
mastigonemes appear to branch and anastomose to form an irregular network 
along one side of the flagellum. He offered the suggestion “that the lateral 
filaments might possibly be due to the escape (and subsequent coagulation) of 
plasm from a lateral series of minute pores” (p. 262). Brown’s plate 3, A, which 
shows what he interpreted as the helical fiber of the sheath, is reproduced here 
as plate 37, a. 

Foster, Baylor, Moinkoth and Clark (1947) on the basis of electron micro¬ 
scope studies of unidentified flagellates classified flagella in two groups, the 
“ciliary,” bearing mastigonemes and with an axis which appeared to be a solid 
rod or hollow tube or possibly densely packed longitudinal fibers; and the 
fibrous, without mastigonemes and composed of spirally twisted elongate 
fibrils. Their micrographs include stichonematic and pantonematic flagella. 
They suggested that the mastigonemes may play some part in movement of 
the flagellum or may “serve to increase the sensory, absorptive, or secretory 
surface of the cell” (p. 120). 

Saxe (1947) in an unillustrated abstract described electron micrographs 
which show the axoneme of the flagellum of Euglena gracilis to consist probably 
of numerous longitudinally oriented components. No mastigonemes were 
demonstrated. The flagella of Octomitus intestinalis (= Hexamitus intestinalis ) 
appeared to consist of a dense axoneme and less dense sheath. Dinichert, 
Guy6not, and Zalokar (1947) published electron micrographs of single cilia 
from the comb plates of the ctenophore, Pleurobrachia, which show, in fixed 
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specimens, a dense axis and less dense sheath. The axis, in specimens not 
fixed before drying, frayed into several filaments 250 to 300A. in diameter. 

A single recent contribution to light microscope studies of flagella is a paper 
by Owen (1947) comparing the effects of various fixing and staining techniques 
on these organelles. He concluded that mastigonemes are demonstrable only 
by dry fixation (in spite of his cognizance of Ylk’s w ork) and that they are 
therefore fixation artifacts explainable either by Brown’s hypothesis of extru¬ 
sion of plasma through the flagellar membrane, or by the dislodgment of 
micelles from the sheath, as had been suggested by Barker (1943). Owen found 
that a modification of Gelei’s (1926) osmic-acid-formalin solution was the most 
satisfactory fixing agent for flagella, which never showed mastigonemes when 
fixed thus. Loeffler’s technique proved the most reliable staining procedure. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The organisms studied were from laboratory cultures of Euglena gracilis, 
Astasia longa, Rhabdomonas incurvum, Peranema trichophorvm, Peranema acus 
and Entosiphon sulcatum; some studies of Sphacrella lacustris and Monas vestita 
are included for comparison. Euglena, Astasia, and Sphaerella were grown as 
pure cultures in bacteria-free media; all others in ordinary pea, wheat, hay, or 
soil media with at least one other protist and abundant bacteria. 

For observations with the light microscope, the stains of Deflandre (1923) 
and Loeffler (1889; see McClung, 1937) were used most extensively. In addi¬ 
tion, fresh dilute gentian violet was used as recommended by Korschikow 
(1923); other flagellar stains were tried but none gave results superior to these. 
Deflandre’s nigrosin relief stain is useful as a quick method of demonstrating 
the contours of flagella and the presence or absence of appendages. Loeffler’s 
mordant and stain were found to be the most valuable of the light-microscope 
techniques employed in study of both internal and external structure of fla¬ 
gella, in spite of widely variable results. Fixation was accomplished usually by 
allowing a drop of water containing concentrated living organisms to dry on 
a slide. Rapidity of drying was varied by the use of a vacuum desiccator, by 
placing the slides about six inches from a 60-watt electric bulb, or by permit¬ 
ting the slides to dry at room temperature and humidity. Some preparations 
were made, using Loeffler’s reagents, but without at any time permitting the 
specimens to dry in air. To accomplish this, the organisms were killed by 
adding a drop of 2 per cent osmic acid to 5 cc. of water containing a concen¬ 
trated suspension of cells. The osmic acid solution was then thoroughly washed 
out by repeated centrifugation and the mordanting and staining processes 
were carried on in centrifuge tubes, followed by rapid dehydration in alcohol, 
clearing in xylol, and mounting in balsam. 

Dark-field studies were made of living organisms suspended in distilled 
water, tap water, or culture medium, and of specimens killed by osmic acid 
vapor or by Lugol’s solution. It was found that in spite of the presence of a 
water cooling cell in the path of ill umina tion, the heat from the carbon arc 
lamp necessary for adequate lighting was invariably fatal to the organisms 
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after five to thirty minutes’ observation. This made it possible to watch the 
gradual cessation of movement and to study the immotile flagellum prior to 
and during disint egration. 

The electron microscope used was an RCA, type B, instrument at the Uni¬ 
versity of California. Specimens were prepared according to the method of 
Marton (1941), using 1H per cent Parlodion in amyl acetate to make the sup¬ 
porting film. For most preparations living organisms were suspended in dis¬ 
tilled water and then dried in air on the prepared collodion film. This method 
of fixation would bo expected to have a destructive effect on the flagellum and 
preparations made thus cannot bo supposed to represent lifelike structures but 
rather stages in disintegration. The method was employed because the ex¬ 
perience of previous authors with electron microscope work, and of the present 
author with light microscope studies, showed that internal morphology of the 
flagellum is frequently more clearly indicated in frayed and partially disinte¬ 
grated specimens than in chemically fixed, unfrayed ones. In some cases the 
organisms were first fixed in hot Schaudinn’s fluid or in Gelei’s (1926) solution 
of 10 parts of 2 per cent osmic acid and one part formalin, then suspended in 
distilled water and dried in air. In all cases, cultures were initially concen¬ 
trated by centrifuging. 

The electron microscope was calibrated by its operators, who used a quartz 
replica of a diffraction grating as a standard of measurement. 

As has been pointed out by Brown (1945), rupture of the collodion film in 
the electron beam is a serious hindrance to electron microscope study of large¬ 
bodied organisms such as cuglenoids. A further disadvantage in my work was 
the necessity of using impure cultures of most of the forms employed, where 
bacteria and debris frequently obscure the structures studied, or make it 
difficult to detennine by visual examination of the microscope’s fluorescent 
viewing screen whether the structure in focus is the desired flagellum. In such 
cases it was necessary to exclude from consideration all micrographs in which 
the flagellum was not attached to a recognized euglenoid cell, or in which the 
flagellum was not identifiable as such by certain characteristics revealed by 
other techniques. 

ORIGINAL OBSERVATIONS ON FLAGELLUM STRUCTURE 

Euglena gracilis 

Stained specimens .—Almost every appearance attributed to protozoan flagella 
by previous authors (see Brown, 1945) can be found in Loeffler preparations 
of this species. Variation, both in intensity of stain and in structures seen, is 
extreme, even on a single slide. Considerable variations in the speed of drying, 
or in timing of stops in the staining process, could not be correlated with varia¬ 
tions in appearance of the stained flagellum. In general, preparations which 
were allowed to dry very slowly showed a larger number of frayed or diffuse 
flagella, but this was not always the case. It seems possible that the clumping 
of cells in certain areas on the slide, the presence of dissolved salts due to in¬ 
complete washing out of the culture medium, or other factors which locally 
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influence the speed of evaporation of the final film of water during fixation by- 
drying, might cause local variation in the degree and perhaps in the kind of 
destructive change undergone by the flagellum before fixation is complete; 
similar factors might influence the character of the stain. 

Although many instances have been seen of flagella which are uniformly 
stained, or which appear vacuolar or beaded, the majority tend to show a 
differentiation into a dark-stained core and a lighter-stained sheath (see pi. 
39, a, of Astasia longa). In many cases a division of the flagellar core, or axo- 
neme, into longitudinal subfibrils is demonstrable (pi. 37, b). Where ainglA 0 r 
multiple axial fibrils are indicated, the substance of the sheath may appear 
swollen and diffuse, or may be entirely absent. The frayed axoneme shows two 
to six fibrils of varying widths. 

A phenomenon noted by the majority of previous investigators, which may 
readily be observed microscopically in dying cells, is the tendency of such cells 
to cast their flagella; often the flagella subsequently roll up, forming a char¬ 
acteristic tight coil. Of those flagella in my Loeffler preparations which are 
partly or completely coiled, many are indistinct, but some show a fibrillar 
knot withi n the coil, with the sheath substance forming a more or less diffuse 
globe around them (see pi. 39, a, of Astasia). 

Mastigonemes, when present, are about 3/* in length and are spaced at inter¬ 
vals of approximately 0.5 to 0.7/* unilaterally along the flagellum (pi. 37, c 
and d). They may be straight and orderly in arrangement or, more frequently, 
somewhat tangled and twisted. All the mastigonemes of a single flagellum, 
however, tend to be oriented in the same direction along the flagellar axis, 
although the specific angle between mastigoneme and flagellum may vary. 
Where the flagellum is still attached to the cell, the free ends of the mastigo¬ 
nemes point toward the distal end of the flagellum. If the flagellum is curved, 
the mastigonemes almost invariably appear on the outside of the curve. When 
a flagellum shows internal differentiation into axoneme and sheath, the mas¬ 
tigonemes, if present, exhibit the same staining properties as the sheath. 

Preparations made by fixation in osmic acid and Loeffler staining without 
drying show flagella with little infernal differentiation. In optical section, the 
flagellum appears as a dark-stained cylinder, bearing unilateral mastigonemes. 
As in dried preparations, all mastigonemes on a single flagellum show similar 
orientation with respect to the flagellar axis, the free ends being directed always 
toward the distal end of the flagellum where this is identifiable. 

A phenomenon seen in these wet-fixed preparations which may be worthy 
of note, although it was observed with clearness too infrequently to be con¬ 
sidered conclusive, is the arrangement of the row of mastigonemes in a loose 
spiral about the flagellar axis. The spiral corresponds to undulations of the 
flagellum itself in such a manner that the mastigonemes arise from the outer 
curvature of each bend in the flagellum, and makes two or three complete 
turns about the flagellum from base to tip. Vlk (1938) noted that in dried 
preparations of Euglcna the row of mastigonemes appeared alternately on 
opposite sides of the axoneme in an apparently spiral arrangement. 
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The nigrosin background stain of course yields no information on internal 
differentiation. Flagella average about 0.6m in diameter. Mastigonemes are 
frequently present, arc quite orderly in arrangement, rarely tangled or bent, 
average about 2.4m in length, and are spaced at intervals of about 0.9m along 
the axis of the flagellum. As in Loeffler preparations, mastigonemes appear on 
the outside of any curvature of the flagellum. They are set at an angle usually 
of about 35° with the flagellum, although where the flagellum is straight the 
angle may be less than this; their free ends are directed toward the distal end 
of the flagellum. Occasionally the diameter of the flagellum decreases sharply 
near its end, to terminate in a short, slender, usually straight fiber not unlike 
the terminal filament of some acronematic flagella. 

Among my nigrosin preparations a single slide, prepared by the same method 
as the others, showed large numbers of flagella with mastigonemes differing 
rather markedly in size from those on the majority of slides. Although the 
flagella were of about the same diameter as usual, the mastigonemes were very 
thick, about 3.5m in length, and spaced at intervals of about 1.8m along the 
flagellum (pi. 37, e). Their arrangement was regular and their orientation 
normal. 

Dark-field studies .—The typical reaction of living E. gracilis to the rigors 
of dark-field illumination is a gradual slowing of locomotion, with momentary 
intervals of complete quiescence during which the flagellum may be observed. 
Eventually the flagellum is broken off, usually at the point where it enters the 
neck of the reservoir, and it may continue active contraction for several seconds 
after being cast. Frequently, before or shortly after the flagellum is cast, a 
bulbous swelling appears at some point, and may gradually increase in size 
at the expense of the length of the flagellum until most or all of the flagellum 
apparently is drawn into the blister, which however still appears optically 
empty. More often the bleb remains fixed at a relatively small size until a 
typical granular disintegration of the entire flagellum sets in. Some motility 
may be retained after bleb formation, in the portion of the flagellum proximal 
to the bleb. 

During moments of inactivity while the flagellum is still attached to the 
living cell, as well as after the cast flagellum has ceased moving, mastigonemes 
may be observed, set in an orderly single row along one side of the flagellum. 
It must be emphasized that they have been seen only on cells which subse¬ 
quently died or on dead cells or on cast flagella. Their length, spacing, and 
angle with the flagellar axis are approximately the same as described above 
for most nigrosin preparations, and again they appear on the outside of any 
curvature of the flagellum. The flagellum itself appears smooth, optically 
homogeneous, and about 0.65m in diameter (pi. 37, /). Mastigonemes may 
occasionally be seen radiating from the bleb just described. 

Mastigonemes were also seen on flagella of an unidentified species of Euglena 
found in a sample of foul brackish water. The appearance of flagellum and 
mastigonemes was like that described for E. gracilis. 

Mastigonemes are not always demonstrable on flagella of E. gracilis. 
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Usually they are either present or absent uniformly on all flagella in a single 
preparation. Since they are visible only under the most favorable conditions of 
illumination, failure to see them may frequently be due to undetected flaws 
in the microscopic setup. However, the most exact duplication of optimum 
optical conditions may on many occasions not reveal any trace of appendages 
on the living, cast, or fixed flagellum. My observations of these facts have been 
supported by Profs. J. E. Gullberg and Harold Kirby, both of whom have seen 
motile stichonematic flagella. 

Electron microscope studies .—Examination of plate 38, a to e, shows that, 
as was found with other methods, the appearance of the dried flagellum varies 
considerably, although the technique of preparation is the same. It would 
seem that the flagella shown in plate 38, a, b, and e, have suffered less destruc¬ 
tion during the process of drying than have those in plate 38, c and d. In plate 
38, b, the flagellum is seen to contain two straight, uniform columns of denser 
(or thicker) material separated and surrounded by a region of lower density, 
which in turn is bounded externally by a sharp, thin, limiting membrane. The 
diameter of the flagellum here is about 0.51 n, while that of each denser column 
in the interior does not exceed 0.1 ju. The two denser central strands might, 
on the basis of this figure, represent either the walls of a cylinder or separate 
fibers. The mastigonemes are very numerous and are estimated to be no more 
than 250A in diameter; they average 2.5 to 3.0/x in length. They appear on one 
side only of the flagellum, but otherwise are without any uniformity in orien¬ 
tation, being considerably tangled and twisted in some areas. There is some 
suggestion of clumping, for example, in plate 38, a, but this for the most part 
appears to be fortuitous. 

Plate 38, e, again shows the two darker central strands and the sharp limiting 
membrane. In several places, two or more mastigonemes are joined to form 
single fibrils of greater diameter, but no order appears in their arrangement. 

Localization of the origin of the mastigonemes is not possible on the basis 
of these micrographs. In plate 38, a, careful examination shows a few places 
where the base of the mastigoneme appears to cross the lighter region imme¬ 
diately below the limiting membrane. This appearance would result, however, 
if the flagellum were turned so that the origin of the mastigonemes was not 
precisely at the edge seen in profile. In the other figures, there is no evidence 
to indicate that the mastigonemes do not arise from the limiting membrane. 
On the straight portion of the longer flagellum seen in plate 38, b, there is, 
immediately external to the limiting membrane at the lower edge of the fla¬ 
gellum, a very regular series of short, oblique lines. They are constant in length, 
spacing, and angle formed with the limiting membrane, and the mastigonemes 
appear in some regions to extend out from them, as though they constituted 
the basal portions of these filaments. These oblique striations do not appear 
to continue internal to the limiting membrane. 

Plate 38, c and d, depict flagella differing considerably from those just dis¬ 
cussed. In both figures, a longitudinal fibrillar organization of the flagellum is 
evident. The frayed lower end of the flagellum in plate 38, c, shows seven 
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fibrils of approximately the same diameter, and one, to the right in the figure, 
which seems wider and could be composed of two or more similar ones. In 
neither figure is there any evidence which would explain the double strands 
previously seen, unless the appearance near the upper extreme of the flagellum 
in plate 38, c, where somewhat more than half of the fibrillar core seems to 
come together to a blunt, rounded end, be interpreted as a suggestion of a 
fibrillar bundle. 

Surrounding the fibrillar core in the flagella shown in plate 38, c and d, may 
be seen an irregular layer of material which presents a frothy appearance. 
Whether this represents an alveolar or a fibrillar structure is not clear. Along 
the upper margins of the sections of flagella in plate 38, d, this layer is some¬ 
what more compact and displays a certain . 
regularity which bears a faint resemblance 
to the helical fiber in the sheath shown in 
plate 37, a, and others of Brown’s micro¬ 
graphs. Around the frayed portion of the 
flagellum in plate 38, c, this layer is 
absent, perhaps being represented by 
dispersed fragments seen to either side. 

Mastigonemes are entirely absent. 

Plate 38, g, represents a portion of a flagellum fixed in osmic-acid-formalin 
before drying. Plate 38, /, apparently shows two such flagella lying partly 
superimposed. In both figures the core of the flagellum is very dense (as is the 
case in Brown’s osmic-fixed flagella), shows some indication of a double nature 
in the presence of a slightly lighter streak visible in the center of the core in 
some areas, and instead of being smooth is sharply and regularly notched all 
along both margins. Surrounding this is a substance of extremely low density, 
of uniform thickness, which forms the superficial region of the flagellum, a 
sharp limiting membrane being absent. Mastigonemes are barely visible along 
part of the flagellum in plate 38, g (fig. 1). They are of the same density as the 
sheathing layer of the flagellum and appear to arise from and to be continuous 
with it. Along other regions the margin of this layer is smooth and clear and 
mastigonemes are quite definitely lacking. Diameter through the core and 
sheath in plate 38, g, is about 0.65 y. or larger than that of the flagellum dried 
from life. 

Astasia longa 


Tig. 1. Part of flagellum of Euglena 
gracilis, draivn from electron micro¬ 
graph reproduced as plate 38, g. See 
text for discussion. 


Stained specimens. —Flagella of Astasia longa in Loeffler and nigrosin prepara¬ 
tions do not differ in any significant way from those of Euglena gracilis. Most 
of the variations of structure described for the latter species were found on 
slides of A. longa. In my Loeffler preparations, a majority of the flagella were 
rather broad, flattened, and band-shaped; many of these showed a clear, pale 
stain internally with darker margins (this heavier deposition of stain along the 
mar gins of the flagellum occurred repeatedly in Loeffler preparations of all 
species studied); others showed one or more axial fibers in a lighter-stained 
matrix (pi. 39, a). 
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A great many of the cast flagella of Astasia were coiled as described above 
(pi. 39, a). Mastigonemes frequently radiate out from these coiled forms and 
stain as the sheath. On extended flagella, mastigonemes, when present, showed 
the same dimensions and orientation as in E. gracilis. 

A large number of Astasia flagella were more or less frayed. Plate 39, b, 
shows an example in which a relatively slender, uniformly stained flagellum 
separates first into two strands of unequal thickness, and, near the end of the 
flagellum, frays into one heavy and 5 to 6 very fine fibrils separated by a light- 
staining substance. 

In nigrosin preparations, flagella of Astasia wore occasionally seen from one 
end of which extended a very fine, wavy thread. This usually appeared on cast 
flagella but sometimes was seen on the distal end of still attached flagella. 

Flagella of an unidentified species of Astasia which was found abundantly 
in an enriched sample of pond scum showed approximately the same structures 
and variations as those of Astasia longa. 

Dark-field studies.—Astasia longa reacts just as does Euglena gracilis to 
dark-field illumination. The former species is somewhat more sensitive to 
centrifugation than is E. gracilis —i.e., the cells are more likely to cast their 
flagella and ultimately to break or burst if centrifugation is repeated or pro¬ 
longed; in dark-field preparations of A. longa, bleb formation occurs somewhat 
more rapidly and flagella are more frequently completely rolled up soon after 
being cast than is the case with Euglena. Mastigonemes may be seen occa¬ 
sionally (pi. 39, c) but by no means always. The structure and dimensions of 
the flagellum seen in dark-field are identical in the two species. On a few occa¬ 
sions cast flagella of Astasia were seen from one end of which protruded a very 
thin, somewhat granular, vibrating thread. 

Electron microscope studies. —Like all other methods employed, electron 
microscope examination adds to the evidence of essential structural similarity 
in the flagella of Euglena gracilis and Astasia longa. No electron micrographs 
of the latter species were obtained which show the chief features of the flagel¬ 
lum with the clarity of plate 38, b, nor were any found showing fraying of the 
flagellar core into fibrils. (Because of the greater sensitivity of Astasia to 
centrifugation, it was not possible to wash the culture enough to remove most 
traces of the nutrient culture solution; hence deposition of salts on the support¬ 
ing film causes the appearance of a cloudy and granular background in most 
of the micrographs of flagellates dried from life.) 

Plate 39, d, shows the internal differentiation of the flagellum into a denser 
central region which in some places appears to consist of two equal strands, a 
lighter surrounding region, and a sharp limiting membrane. The diameter of 
the whole is about 0.55/t. In plate 39, e and/, and plate 40, a, the dense central 
core is apparent, but its double nature is not indicated, and the lighter sur¬ 
rounding substance is not sharply bounded, a limiting membrane being absent. 
Mastigonemes are seen on all three flagella. In plate 40, a, where these radiate 
out from the coiled flagellum, some are at least 3.6ju in length. In plate 39, /, 
there is no demarcation between the substance sheathing the flagellar core 
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and the bases of the mastigonemes, which are either so densely packed as to be 
individually indistinguishable or are partially coalesced with each other or 
with the sheath. The sheath on the side of the flagellum which does not bear 
mastigonemes is much thicker than previously seen. An apparent swelling of 
the sheathing substance is more evident in plate 40, b, where no mastigonemes 
are seen, and the sheath is fairly sharply demarcated, although without a 
limiting membrane. Diameter of the whole flagellum here is nearly 1.0/z, while 
that of the undivided dense core is about 0.3ju, approximately the ga m a a s in 
plates 39, d to/, and 40, a. 

Plate 40, c, is of Astasia longa fixed in osmic-acid-formalin before drying and 
corresponds closely to plate 38, g, of Euglena similarly treated, except that the 
sheath in plate 40, c, is completely lacking, and the double nature of the Hatisa 
core is very clear. Near the body of the organism the core decreases in diameter 
and becomes solid and darker. Plate 40, d, shows a flagellum fixed in Schau- 
dinn’s fluid before drying. Here the two strands of the flagellar core are dis¬ 
tinct and may be seen crossing over one another. The notched margin 0 f the 
core is barely evident. Mastigonemes are visible in some areas, but it is not 
clear whether the position of these is related to the crossing of the central 

strands. . , 

Rhabdomonas meurvum (= Menoidium incurvum) 

Light microscope preparations of Rhabdomonas flagella offered only two points 
of interest. One was the occasional fraying of the flagellum into what appear 
to be about 8 to 10 fibrils (pi. 40, e); the unfrayed portion of the flagellum is 
darkly stained by Loeffler’s technique and without any evidence of a sheath. 
The other is the fact that, although no mastigonemes were seen on the flagella 
of Rhabdomonas in any stained preparations or in dark-field, stained flagella 
of Monas vestita lying close to or even superimposed on those of Rhabdomonas 
showed typical bilaterally arranged mastigonemes. 

None of my electron micrographs of Rhabdomonas flagella shows any clear 
evidence of the fine longitudinal fibers seen in plate 40, e. Plate 40, /, reveals a 
small section of a Rhabdomonas flagellum, emerging from the cell at the left, 
in which the only apparent structures are two major fibers which cross over in 
the center of the picture. Plate 41, c, shows the tip (or perhaps broken end) of 
a flagellum, with some suggestion of internal longitudinal fibers, and with nu¬ 
merous (probably twenty or more) very fine fibrils fraying out at the end, but 
these appear to be continuous rather with the sheath than with the core of the 
flagellum. In the majority of the micrographs the axis appears as an undiffer¬ 
entiated shaft, with some evidence of beading, e.g., in plate 41, a. In plate 41, 
c and d, the axis is surrounded by a region of low density which is bounded by 
a limiting membrane, seen most clearly in plate 41, d. 

Mastigonemes are clearly represented on most of the flagella; usually they 
appear along one side only of the flagellar axis, but in certain regions of plate 
41, a, and plate 42, b and c, they are present for short distances on both sides. 
All figures on plate 42 show fibrillar structures in the region surrounding the 
axis, the fibrils in some aread passing transversely, possibly in a spiral or 
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circular manner. Plate 42, a, is of particular interest. The sheath at the upper 
extremity of the flagellum is disrupted, presenting a frothy appearance slightly 
suggestive of that in parts of plate 38, c and d, of Euglena gracilis. Farther 
down, the fibrils of the sheath would appear to be unwrapped, their free ends 
extending laterally as typical mastigonemes (see fig. 2). In plate 42, b and c, 
the continuation of transverse fibrils in the sheath as mastigonemes is very 
strongly suggested. Since it is obvious that the number of mastigonemes per 
unit length is greater than the number of transverse fibrils visible in the sheath, 
one may conclude that the latter fibrils represent bundles of subfibrils the 
frayed and extended ends of which are mastigonemes. 

Peranema trichophorum 

Results from all methods of study of this species corroborate Korschikow’s 
(1923) report that the flagella consist of three main longitudinal fibers. Par¬ 
tially frayed flagella in Loeffler preparations are shown in plate 43, a and b. 
Although Korschikow’s summary stated that the axoneme of the flagellum 
frayed into these three strands, implying the presence of a surrounding sheath, 
none of my preparations have clearly indicated the existence of a sheathing 
or embedding substance. 

Mastigonemes have not been seen in any preparations on the flagella of 
Peranema trichophorum. In most Loeffler preparations, bacterial flagella are 
clearly stained, and slides made of cultures including both P. trichophorum 
and Monas vestita clearly demonstrate the pantonematic flagellum of the 
latter, but there are no indications of appendages on the flagella of P. tricho¬ 
phorum. 

When living cells are treated with dilute gentian violet as recommended by 
Korschikow, the attached flagellum usually becomes free, both flagella become 
immotile, and both may separate into three clear, continuous, longitudinal 
fibers as described by him. When the concentration of the stain is low, the 
flagella usually remain unstained, or practically so, and the three fibers 
appear identical. After heavier staining, however, the dye is absorbed in the 
flagellum by only one of the three strands. In an unfrayed flagellum, a single 
straight axial fiber is stained, and colorless bands are seen symmetrically 
bordering it. In frayed flagella, the stained fiber is, as a rule, fairly straight, 
the unstained ones more or less twisted about it; the three seem equal in 
diameter. There is no indication of a sheathing substance. 

After an exposure of some minutes to dark-field illumination, the flagella of 
P. trichophorum are usually shed, and soon begin to separate into three appar¬ 
ently equivalent strands. The originally smooth, optically homogeneous fla¬ 
gellum may start to fray at any point. The separation into strands may be 
complete, with all strands remaining intact for the entire length of the fla¬ 
gellum; or the fibers may fragment in the process of separation, the fragments 
usually coiling to form loops about or near the remainder of the flagellum 
(pl.43, c). 

Neither light- nor dark-field studies of living or fixed flagella gave any support 
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to the commonly offered description of the Peranema flagellum as tapering, or 
terminating in a free axial thread (e.g., Calkins, 1933). In all my preparations 
the flagellum appeared to be uniform in diameter and to end bluntly. 

For the most part electron micrographs showed the flagellum of P. tricho- 
phorum as a fairly homogeneous opaque structure, about 1.1/t in diameter. In 
plate 44, c, there is indication of a subdivision into three heavy fibers which do 
not appear to be twisted about one another. Plate 44, a and b, which are micro¬ 
graphs of neighboring portions of a single flagellum, clearly show the fraying 
out of the three fibers. There is a suggestion of cross striation of single fibers 
in both figures. 



Fig. 2. Part of flagellum of Shaidomonas meurvum, drawn from electron micrograph 
reproduced as plate 42, a. See text for discussion. 

Peranema acus (= Heteronema acus ) 

Loeffler preparations of this species serve only to show a dark-stained axoneme 
and lighter sheath, with occasional indications of longitudinal fibrils within 
the axoneme. Nowhere is there any indication of the clear and consistent 
separation of the entire flagellum into longitudinal fibers seen in P. tricho- 
phorum. The addition of gentian violet to living organisms immobilizes the 
flagella and may stain the axoneme but causes no fraying. No mastigonemes 
or terminal appendages were seen in any stained preparation, although bac¬ 
terial flagella were clearly demonstrated on the same slides. 

In dark-field, normal active individuals have smooth, optically homogeneous 
flagella, which end bluntly without tapering; the shorter trailing flagellum 
appears slightly more slender than the long anterior one, which is about 0.7 or 
0.8/i in diameter. After a few minutes in an illuminated field the flagella 
gradually disintegrate into granules or globules, leaving no trace of structure 
or organization. Disintegration may be preceded by bleb formation. Motility 
may be retained after the appearance of blebs and until surface disruption 
is quite marked. 

Electron micrographs of the Peranema acus flagellum all show differentia¬ 
tion into a rather well-marked core and sheath. In plate 44, /, the core shows 
some fraying near the tip, where it is surrounded by the lighter sheath. The 
latter is quite smooth and well-defined; a number of very fine fibrils extend 
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from the distal end. Separation of the core into subfibers is also seen in plate 
44, d and e, where the sheath appears swollen and irregular. 

j Entosiphon sulcatum 

In stained preparations the flagella of this species may show dark axonemes 
and light sheaths. No evidence was seen of fraying of any part of the flagellum. 
The two flagella show identical structure. Mastigonemes were never indicated, 
although the pantonematic flagellum of Monas vestita was demonstrated on 
the same slides. Fresh dilute gentian violet causes no fraying and reveals no 
differentiation other than the occasional appearance of close-set cross or spiral 
striations. 

Dark-field examination shows the flagella of active organisms to be smooth, 
optically empty, and of a constant diameter of about 0.7 ji. Exposure to dark- 
field illumination causes them to slow down gradually, although some motility 
remains while blebs form, usually near or at the tips. Disintegration of the 
flagellum occurs explosively, portions of either flagellum suddenly transform¬ 
ing into granules and globules of varying sizes. The flagella usually are not cast. 

One series of electron micrographs of E. sulcatum (pi. 45, a to c, c ) shows in 
the center of the flagellum either two longitudinal strands or a cylinder of a 
fairly dense material; the center of this structure and the narrow region im¬ 
mediately surrounding it are less dense; this lighter region is bounded laterally 
by a sharp, thin, dark line. Peripheral to this is a layer of varying thickness, 
which appears to be fibrillar in structure. The fibrils seem to be packed in a 
fairly orderly manner and to pass transversely. Free ends are visible occa¬ 
sionally, but in no case seen are these as extended or numerous as are the mas¬ 
tigonemes of 1Euglena, Astasia ) or Rhabdomonas. The body of the flagellum, 
exclusive of the fibrous layer, is about 0.5 to 0.7/z in diameter; the fibrous 
layer varies from almost nothing to a thickness nearly as great as the diameter 
of the flagellum. In some of the figures, swellings are seen in the light region 
immediately within the bounding membrane. 

Another series of micrographs, exemplified by plate 45, d, shows a simpler 
differentiation of the flagellum into a uniformly dense, solid core, about 0.4 
to 0,5/x in diameter, and a sheath of exceedingly low density and no visible 
structure, about 0.3ju in thickness. 

Monas vestita 

A monad, Monas vestita , occurring as a contaminant in a strain of Entosiphon 
sulcatum which had been imperfectly isolated from a wild sample, served as a 
useful check on the adequacy of fixation and staining procedures, since a well- 
stained preparation always showed mastigonemes on the longer flagellum. No 
satisfactory electron micrographs were obtained of this species, the flagella of 
which are exceedingly susceptible to disintegration. When studied in dark- 
field, the flagella disintegrated rapidly, with no interval of quiescence which 
would permit detection of mastigonemes. However, specimens dried from life 
and stained according to Loeffler’s method offer some evidence concerning the 
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question of bilateral or multilateral arrangement of mastigonemes on panto- 
nematic flagella. As may be seen in plates 45, /, and 46, a and 5, flagella of this 
species bear mastigonemes which appear on both sides of the axis, the filaments 
being shorter, probably finer, and arranged at shorter intervals along the 
flagellum than is the case in Locffler preparations of Euglena and Astasia. If 
the mastigonemes take their origin from points all over the surface of the 
flagellum lallior than in two discrete rows, one would expect, when the flat¬ 
tened, dried flagellum is seen in profile, to find indi¬ 
vidual mastigonemes of varying lengths, since only the 
distal portions would be visible of those filaments 
arising from the upper and lower surfaces of the flagel¬ 
lum. In the specimens I have studied this does not 
appear to be the case. All three figures reveal some re¬ 
gions along the flagella where the mastigonemes are not 
clumped or twisted and seem to be of remarkably 
uniform length; no shorter filaments can be detected. 

This is particularly evident in plate 46, 6, where a por¬ 
tion of the row of mastigonemes has been tom away, 
presumably during or after fixation, from the surface 
of the flagellum; the uniformity of the mastigonemes is 
conspicuous (see fig. 3). Even in areas where clustering i^ft^onas^suta 
of the mastigonemes obscures their relative lengths, drawn from photomi- 
there is no indication of greater density near the body crograpli reproduced as 
of the flagellum, as should be the case were the arrange- discussion, 
ment multilateral. 

Sphaerella lacustris 

Electron micrographs reproduced in plate 46, c to e, show portions of the 
flagella of Sphaerella lacustris . A denser core, with some suggestion of fibrillar 
structure in plate 46, c, a lighter surrounding area, and an enveloping mem¬ 
brane are again apparent. Plate 46, c and e, show a wrinkling and buckling of 
the surface membrane, indicating a greater degree of shrinkage, or contrac¬ 
tion, of the inner elements than of the membrane. Plate 46, c, reveals the distal 
end of one flagellum, with no suggestion of the terminal filament reported for 
both flagella of this species by Petersen (1929). 



DISCUSSION 

It seems clear from all the descriptions given above that examination of stained 
flagella wfith the ordinary light microscope alone contributes little further to 
knowledge of the structure of this organelle. Such examinations obviously will 
continue to be useful in comparative studies, provided, as Owen (1947) points 
out, that a uniform method of preparation is employed, and that such a 
method includes a rapid and complete fixation of specimens before drying in 
order to avoid the extreme variability in appearance due presumably to partial 
disintegration of the flagellum before fixation. The results of my studies of 
stained specimens serve chiefly to corroborate certain evidence from dark-field 
and electron microscope work. 
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Euglena-Astasia-Rhabdomonas Type 

Of the six euglenoid species I have studied, the three for which more satisfac¬ 
tory series of micrographs were obtained will be discussed first. 

All of my evidence leads to the conclusion that the flagella of Euglena gracilis 
and Astasia longa are similar in structure. Deflandre (1934) found such a re¬ 
semblance in the flagella of E. gracilis and A. dangeardiij and Brown’s (1945) 
report indicates that the flagella of E . gracilis and A . klebsii do not differ 
significantly. My brief examination of flagella of unidentified species of the two 
genera did not reveal any deviation from the common appearance. On the 
basis of my micrographs, it seems probable that the flagellum of Rhabdomonas 
incurvum is of a similar type. 

My results agree with Brown’s in showing a dense axial core which either 
is normally present as two discrete fibers or is readily separable into two (cf. 
Dellinger’s [1909] report of a flagellum of Euglena sp. separable into four 
strands). These major fibers may in turn be divided into fibrils, of which a 
maximum of nine or ten per flagellum is probable. Where such fraying has 
occurred, there is little if any trace of the former association in two fibers. The 
diameter of the more slender fibrils in plate 38, c, is probably between 350 and 
600X. These figures for the number and diameter of fibrils show a striking 
conformity to those for fibrils in cilia, flagella and sperm tails examined with 
the electron microscope by Jakus and Hall (1946) and the earlier authors 
reviewed by Schmitt (1944). Foster et al. (1947) do not give the number or 
dimensions of fibrils in their electron micrographs of protozoan flagella, but 
their figure 10 indicates a larger number than previously seen. They also 
demonstrated an intimate twisting of the fibrils in their “fibrous” type of 
flagellum, a phenomenon not described by other investigators. 

Evidence for the nature of the sheath is much less conclusive. The only 
structures other than the longitudinal fibrils described in the reports of 
Schmitt, and of Jakus and Hall, were in some cases an ill-defined cross striation 
and in others (mammalian sperm tails) a helically wound fibril surrounding 
the fibrillar core. Saxe (1947) described for Octomitus intestinalis , and Foster 
et al. showed for unidentified flagellates a sheath of lower density than the 
axial core, but with no apparent structure. Brown (1945) described for the 
flagella of Euglena gracilis and Astasia klebsii a sheath which contains, or 
consists of, what he interprets as a closely wrapped helical fibril. His evidence 
is drawn for the most part from micrographs which present two rather diverse 
types of appearance. On the one hand, his plates 2, a; 3, a and b; 5 and 7 
show a sheath which (except for the upper part in figure 7) is clearly distinct 
from and less dense than the axial core; here the fibrils in the sheath extend 
well away from the axis and could be oriented circularly or as one or more 
helices of low pitch. On the other hand are plates 1 , b; 2, b; and 9, where the 
sheath, if present at all, is closely appressed against the axis and there are 
visible nodules along the sides of the axoneme which could be interpreted as 
helical fibrils seen in profile, the spiral being of higher pitch than in some of 
the examples just described. 
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The majority of my electron micrographs of Euglena gracilis and Astasia 
longa show the sheath either as a variously swollen and almost structureless 
substance, as in plate 40, b, of Astasia , or as an area of almost complete 
electron permeability bounded by a sharp, thin, limiting membrane, as in 
plate 38, b, of Euglena , Only in plate 38, c and d, of Euglena is there any indi¬ 
cation of a fibrillar sheath. In plate 38, / and g of fixed specimens, the serration 
of the margins of the axial fibers might correspond to the nodules interpreted 
by Brown as sections of a helical fiber, but in these cases a sheath is visible 
and structureless. 

The micrographs of Rhabdomonas flagella clearly show fibrillar elements in 
the sheath. As pointed out above, plate 42, a, 6, and c, strongly suggest that 
the mastigonemes actually are the somehow freed and frayed ends of fibrils 
which compose or contribute to the sheath. Certain evidence drawn from the 
work of previous authors lends some support to this observation. Foster et al. 
point out that in some of their electron micrographs, mastigonemes appear to 
arise in groups from nodules visible along the side of the shaft of the flagellum, 
which they believe correspond to the nodules interpreted by Brown as the 
helical fibril of the sheath. These nodules, however, in the micrographs of 
Foster et al., were limited to one side of the flagellum. Brown's plate 11 of the 
pantonematic flagellum of Ochromonas variabilis shows mastigonemes appar¬ 
ently arising from the nodules, which here appear on both sides. 

None of my micrographs indicates a helical configuration of the fibrils of 
the sheath as strongly as do those of Brown (see pi. 37, a). In my plate 42, a 
and 6, and fig. 2, transverse or slightly oblique fibrils, occurring at fairly regu¬ 
lar intervals, are most clearly seen in a region immediately adjacent to the 
dense axial core, and, as just stated, in some areas these appear to continue 
directly as clusters of mastigonemes. On the basis of these figures, it appears 
quite possible that the fibrils arise from the axial core, pass laterally through 
the region of the sheath (perhaps through a substance of low density w’hich 
holds them in place and prevents fraying) and then fray out as mastigonemes. 
In some areas the fibrils, or a majority of them, are not so frayed, but seem 
to run a longitudinal or spiral course at or near the surface of the sheath. The 
close packing of fibrils occupying the region of the sheath in plate 41, b, might 
bo explained by assuming that the sheath fibrils have separated into their 
component mastigonemes which, instead of extending laterally, adhere to 
the surface of the flagellum. 

The very smooth surface of the flagellum as seen in dark-field preparations 
indicates that there is some sort of formed membrane surrounding the living 
flagellum, that is, that the sheath could not be composed of helical or trans¬ 
verse fibrils alone. This is borne out by the appearance of a sharp line bounding 
the flagellum in micrographs such as plates 38, b, and 39, d, as well as by obser¬ 
vations such as Korschikow's (1923), cited above, on disintegrating flagella. 
The limiting membrane apparently is destroyed by most chemical fixatives 
and frequently by drying. 

Several of Brown's micrographs and most of mine of Euglena and Astasia 
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offer evidence of a nonfibrous substance occupying the space between axoneme 
and limiting membrane which seems to be the most variable of all the elements 
of the flagellum. The region it should occupy is distorted where the flagellum 
comes in contact with foreign objects (pi. 38, b and c); it may appear swollen 
and structureless (pi. 40, b ); it apparently is often destroyed during the pro¬ 
cesses of fixing and staining for the light microscope. Mainx (1928) observed 
in dying euglenoid flagella that this substance is probably fluid, or becomes so 
as disintegration sets in. 

From these accumulated observations, it seems probable that flagella of the 
euglenoids under discussion consist of an “axoneme” composed of fibers com¬ 
parable in number and diameter to those of other flagella, cilia, and sperm 
tails, but here arranged in two bundles, and a composite “sheath” which 
includes some fibrillar elements, a probably semifluid matrix, and a limiting 
membrane; the fibrils of the sheath, under some conditions at least, fray out 
laterally as mastigonemes. 

Unfortunately, none of the micrographs thus far published has constituted 
a convincing demonstration of the internal structure, or external contours, of 
a flagellum in a lifelike state. The differences between micrographs of speci¬ 
mens which have been fixed before drying and those which have not are so 
great as to indicate that the fixatives used have modified the structure of the 
flagellum and its electron permeability to a significant degree. On the other 
hand, we have no proof that any of the flagella dried without previous fixation 
have not suffered considerable destruction during drying, and the variability 
in appearance among such flagella presents problems which cannot be solved 
until we are more certain of the organization of the normal flagellum. 

The present work serves to point up certain problems which must be given 
attention in further research. Prominent among these is the question of the 
orientation of the fibril or fibrils in the sheath, i.e., whether they arise from 
the axial core and pass radially through the sheath, or follow a continuous 
spiral course at or near the surface of the sheath. The former interpretation 
would seem more logical on the basis of my micrographs of unfixed specimens, 
but the latter must be considered on the basis of Brown’s work. In his plates, 
there is no discrete limiting membrane; the only fibrillar structure visible in 
the sheath is clearly transverse and probably helical. No free ends, with the 
exception of an occasional mastigoneme, are seen. Another significant puzzle 
in some of Brown’s and many of my plates is the absence of any evidence of 
fibrils within the sheath, while mastigonemes, which almost certainly are 
derived from such fibrils, are visible. 

The mastigonemes are frequently at least four or five times as long as the 
diameter of the flagellum, so that if they are frayed or unwound from a helical 
fiber in the sheath, each bundle of mastigonemes before fraying would have to 
extend over considerably more than one complete gyre of the helix. Associated 
with this is another enigma. Why do the mastigonemes in the euglenoid fla¬ 
gellum appear, in the vast majority of cases, on one side only of the flagellum? 
That this is not invariably so, in Rhabdomonas at least, is evidenced by several 
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of my micrography but certainly in the majority of electron microscope prepa¬ 
rations and in all light microscope preparations I have seen, the mastigonemes 
are unilateral in ouglonoids, but not in other groups. The facts that they rarely 
do occur on both sides and that when they are unilateral they are usually seen 
on the outer bide of any bond in the flagellum might suggest that they are 
merely swept to one side by the last movement of the flagellum before fixation. 
But if this is the ease, why does the same phenomenon not occur more fre¬ 
quently in other species? My plate -12, b, would certainly indicate that the 
origin of the fibrils is not limited to one side of the axoneme. 

Another fact that needs explanation is the marked regularity of mastigo¬ 
nemes as seen with the light microscope, especially in nigrosin preparations and 
in dark-field. Since the mastigonemes leave the surface of the flagellum in 
clumps, the fraying of which is visible in electron micrographs, it might be 
suggested that each clump constitutes one “mastigoneme” seen with the light 
microscope. But even this could not account for the difference in number and 
distribution of mastigonemes seen with the two instruments. The distance 
between clumps of mastigonemes at the sheath of the Rhdbdomonas flagellum 
averages about 0.1 to 0.15m; measurements taken from Brown’s plates 2, a 
and 3, a (printed here as pi. 37, a) of E. gracilis indicate that the distance 
between gyres of the helix is 0.07 to 0.15m- But in nigrosin and dark-field 
preparations of Euglena and Astasia, mastigonemes arise at intervals of about 
0.9m along the flagellum. According to Deflandre (1934) the interval was 1.0 
to 1.5m. It becomes necessary to assume that several clumps of mastigonemes 
must bo twisted together, in some quite regular fashion, to form one super- 
mastigoneme demonstrable with the light microscope. 

This is reminiscent of the case of bacterial flagella, where dark-field and 
electron microscope examinations show a much larger number of finer fibrils 
than are visible in stained preparations. Pijper (1938, 1941, 1946) saw the 
flagella of dying typhoid bacilli under dark-field illumination break up first 
reversibly into two flagella and then irreversibly into numerous very fine 
filaments. Johnson, Zworykin and Warren (1943) reported from electron micro¬ 
scope studies that larger fibrils of the flagella of Achromobacter harveyi were 
about 0.01g in diameter and were probably made up of subfibrils averaging 
0.0IGg; Knaysi (1912) estimated that the width of the individual flagellar 
fibril of A crobacUr cloacae would be about 0.03m- The diameter of mastigonemes 
seen in my electron micrographs probably does not exceed 0.025m, or a size 
comparable to the finest units of the bacterial flagellum. Of interest in this 
connection is the recent opinion of Pijper (1946, 1947, 1948) that bacterial 
flagella are simply polysaccharide chains spun out from the slime layer coating 
the coll, which may twist together to varying degrees depending on the activity 
of the organism and other factors. Pijper’s position has been attacked by 
Conn and Elrod (1947) and by Van Iterson (1947). 

It should be possible, with a completely optimal dark-field system, to detect 
fibrils perhaps even as fine as the mastigonemes seen on electron micrographs. 
At any rate, further dark-field examination should yield much valuable infor- 
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mation regarding conditions governing the appearance of mastigonemes. I 
have already demonstrated that under optical conditions as nearly as possible 
identical, mastigonemes sometimes appear and sometimes do not. This might 
bo due to an imperfection of the optical setup with the result that where the 
mastigonemes failed to clump, the finer fibuls were invisible. (Reichert [1909] 
reported that many bacterial flagella wore not visible in dark-field in distilled 
water or non-eleclrolyte-eont ainm g media, presumably due to phenomena of 
adsorption or to a failure of the flagellar fibrils to clump into visible units.) 
Or it might be due to the actual absence of mastigonemes under certain condi¬ 
tions. As has been seen, mastigonemes arc sometimes lacking in electron micro¬ 
graphs of Euglena, Astasia, and Rhabdomonas flagella, as well as in all other 
types of preparations studied. They might, of course, be destroyed in the pro¬ 
cess of fixation. 

However, unless mastigonemes can be demonstrated on healthy living fla¬ 
gella (both Ylk and I saw them on motile but dying organisms), it remains 
possible that they are products of disintegrative protoplasmic changes. Recent 
researches do not seem to support the suggestions of earlier authors that masti¬ 
gonemes are independently motile (Fischer, 1894, and others), or rigid and 
serving to increase the effective surface of the flagellum (Mainx, 1928). I can¬ 
not understand the brief suggestion of Foster et al. (1947) that the mastigo¬ 
nemes could contribute as such to movement of the flagellum. Furthermore, 
to assume that a great brush of passive, flexible, long filaments such as seen 
in electron micrographs, or even of stouter clumps of these seen in dark-field, 
exists normally on such rapidly moving flagella as those of the species studied 
seems to me difficult. In view of their integrity in a liquid medium in dark- 
field preparations and their clearly fibrillar structure as indicated in my micro¬ 
graphs, I believe that the possibility of their being liquid substance extruded 
through pores in the sheath and subsequently coagulated, as tentatively sug¬ 
gested by Brown (1945) and maintained by Owen (1947), is unlikely. 

If it is true that mastigonemes appear only after some change from the 
normal organization of the flagellum, the fact remains that they most definitely 
are not artifacts, but distinct structures bearing some relationship to that 
normal organization. 

There seems to be a tendency for some fibrous proteins to group themselves 
as fibers with a diameter of something under 250A. Hall, Jakus, and Schmitt 
(1946) published electron micrographs of myosin filaments from muscle ex¬ 
tracts which the authors stated to be 50 to 250 A. wide. The filaments in intact 
muscle fibrils were indefinitely long but they fragmented during extraction to 
variable lengths, depending on the species of animal, but not usually exceeding 
1.5/t. An electron microscope study by Wolpers (1941) revealed the protein 
portion of erythrocyte membranes as a fibrous network, the fibers having a 
diameter of about 150A. Fibrils of smaller or larger diameter have been seen 
in preparations of fibrin, collagen, and nerve axoplasm (Schmitt, 1944; De- 
Robertis and Schmitt, 1948). The diameter of the mastigoneme is less than 
250A. While it is possible that this tendency of fibrous proteins to occur in 
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bundles of this order of size may have some bearing on the formation of masti- 
gonemes, a further explanation is necessary for their characteristic distribution 
and orientation. Since it appears likely that the mastigonemes are directly 
related to fibrous structures in the sheath, such an explanation will depend on 
a demonstration of the nature and position of these fibrous structures in life. 

Thus far, all flagella and similar organelles which have been extensively 
investigated have revealed a core made up of longitudinal fibrils. Schmitt 
(1944) has suggested that “the submicroscopic longitudinal fibrils ... provide 
a unique capillary system in which a change in distribution of interfibrillary 
water might cause the undulatory contortions characteristic of the sperm tail 
and the pendular beating of cilia and flagella” (p. 38). Actually, und ula tory 
contortions are characteristic of many flagella as well as of sperm tails; it may 
be that the division of the longitudinal core into two bundles revealed in the 
euglenoids might have some relationship to this type of movement. The 
helical fibrd of the sheath, which has been demonstrated or indicated only for 
sperm tails and flagella bearing mastigonemes, could conceivably function in 
an undulating typo of movement, particularly if the helix is made up of nu¬ 
merous finer mastigonemes. 

Other Types 

Of the remaining three cuglcnoid flagella studied, the only one which thus far 
offers fair evidence of a structural similarity to the Euglena-Astasiar-Rhabdo- 
monas type is that of Entosiphon sulcatum. The heavy double core, surrounding 
light area, and sharp limiting membrane have been pointed out, and are 
strongly reminiscent of plate 38, b, of Euglena gracilis. However, the abundance 
of fibrillar material external to all of these (pi. 45, a toe), exhibiting a notice¬ 
able transverse organization, is unparalleled in any micrographs of the above 
species. I see no reason to doubt that these fibrils are related to the mastigo¬ 
nemes of Euglena, but their occurrence in an apparently organized form out¬ 
side of the membrane which in the preceding species seems to represent the 
surface of the flagellum, is most puzzling. That this organization is not rigid 
is indicated by plate 45, c; the smooth surface of the flagellum seen in dark- 
field illumination must also be considered. 

Regarding the flagellum of Perancma acus, the significant facts which emerge 
from my study are that, as might be expected, the core is fibrillar, the number 
of fibrils being as yet undetermined; and that a sheath is present, whose con¬ 
stituents have still to be exposed. For the flagellum of Peranema trichophorum, 
a comparable paucity of evidence prevents any conclusion other than the 
already recognized fact of its tripartite nature. The difference in the reaction 
of the three fibers to gentian violet staining is of interest. It is probably safe 
to assume that further study will show a division of the three major fibers of 
the P. trichophorum flagellum into fibrils, and that some sort of sheath will be 
found. In view of its extraordinarily large size (around 1/t in diameter as con¬ 
trasted with about 0.5/t in Euglena gracilis, for instance) the peculiar structure 
of this flagellum is not surprising, and more information concerning its sub- 
microscopic organization is highly desirable. 
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My light microscope studies of the flagellum of Moms vestita serve chiefly 
to em phasiz e the variability of conditions governing the appearance of masti- 
gonemes on flagella of different species. As has been pointed out, mastigonemes 
were clearly seen on flagella of Monas in Loeffler preparations which failed 
to reveal them on the flagella of Rhabdomonas, P. trichophorum and Entosiphon. 

The absence of any terminal appendage on the flagellum of Sphaerella 
lacustris in plate 40, c, is of interest inasmuch as this species was reported by 
Petersen (1929) to have two acronematic flagella. He stated that specimens 
fixed in osmic acid vapor before drying failed to show the terminal filament 
while those dried from life frequently showed it clearly. The fact that in plate 
46, c, the sheath surrounds the tip of the fibrous core may indicate that when 
a terminal filament occurs in this species it is an extension of the sheath rather 
than of the axoneme. 

As noted above, I have occasionally seen in dark-field preparations, par¬ 
ticularly on the flagellum of Astasia, a tenuous wavy thread spun out from the 
tip of the dying flagellum. Similar structures appeared in nigrosin mounts. 
Ellison (1945), studying zoospores of fungi with the light microscope, reported 
in several instances acronematic flagella, blunt flagella and (or) knobbed fla¬ 
gella present on varying proportions of living as well as stained individuals 
examined within a single species; in acronematic flagella, base and filament 
varied inversely in length. He suggested that the knobbed end resulted from 
an unexplained more fluid condition of the substance which otherwise might 
be drawn out as a terminal thread. Such evidence indicates that the terminal 
filament reported for so many flagella (see table 1) may in some cases be a 
transient, though naturally occurring structure, and in others a product of 
disintegration. In still others it seems to be a consistently formed appendage 
(e.g., Pentatrichomonas hominis, Kirby, 1945). As far as I know, no electron 
micrographs showing acronematic flagella have been published. 

While the universality of longitudinal fibrillar organization in the core of 
all types of flagella and cilia is becoming increasingly apparent, and evidences 
for the occurrence of fibrillar structures in the sheath are multiplying, the 
significance of the nonfibrous substance of the sheath must not be overlooked. 
The individuality of the flagella of various species is attested by their peculiar 
patterns of movement, responses to the rigors of dark-field illumination, and 
staining reactions. It seems probable that the sheath is responsible for many 
of these specific characteristics. 

Taxonomic Implications 

The use of flagellum type (i.e., presence and kind of appendage on the fla¬ 
gellum) as a taxonomic character, indicative of phylogenetic relations, has 
been suggested by Petersen (1929), Ylk (1938), Brown (1945), and Copeland 
(1947), among others. The data accumulated in table 1, copied from Ylk, 
strongly favor the conclusion that, at least where flagellar appendages are 
readily demonstrable, their appearance is strikingly uniform within the larger 
systematic categories. However, the character must be employed with caution. 
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Clearly the absence of any appendage cannot be assumed to be diagnostic, as 
proven by the failure of Mainx (1928), Petersen (1929), Deflandre (1934) and 
the present writer to demonstrate mastigonomes on the flagella of some of the 
euglcnoid hpcciob studied in each case; by Ellison’s (1945) discovery of simple, 
acroncmatic or knobbed llagella on individual zoospores of a single fungus 
species; and by the absence of a terminal filament in my preparations of the 
supposedly acroncmatic flagellum of the phytomonad, Sphaerella lacustris. 
Furthermore, until we have a much better understanding of the nature of 
mastigonemes, their relation to tlie sheath, and the factors governing their 
occurrence, as well as of the submicroscopie structure of acronematic flagella , 
it remains possible that mastigonemes may be demonstrated under some con¬ 
ditions on the flagella of species in groups such as the phytomonads. 

However, these facts do not preclude the use of positive flagellar characters 
for systematic and phylogenetic studies. Vlk has pointed out two cases of 
organisms formerly placed in the Chrysomonadina in which evidence of fla¬ 
gellar types supported evidence from other sources indicating that their taxo¬ 
nomic position bhould be changed. 

The stichoncmatic flagellum seems to be a clearly identifiable type and so 
far has been demonstrated convincingly only on some euglenoids. Moreover, 
all euglcnoid species reported to have such flagella belong to the conventional 
families Euglenidae and Astasiidae (see table 1), with the exception of Urceolus 
cyclostomus, seen by Vlk (1938). His report of a stichonematic flagellum for 
this species is based on examination of a single organism and cannot be ac¬ 
cepted without corroboration. The flagella of Entosiphon sulcatum, as described 
above, do not show typical mastigonemes, but seem to have a fibrillar organi¬ 
zation somewhat modified from the Euglena type. It may be quite significant 
if the distinction evident so far is found to be consistent, that is, if all organisms 
usually placed in the Euglenidae and Astasiidae should be found to have more 
or less typical stichonematic flagella, while members of the Peranemidae show 
different flagellar organization. 

Ilollande (1942) and Pringshoim (1948) have discussed groups of pigmented 
and colorless species (normally separated in two families) which seem to be 
more closely related to each other than to other green or unpigmented forms 
respectively. The very dose similarity in structure and reaction of the flagella 
of species A stasia and Euglena given close comparative study so far, is inter¬ 
esting in this respect., since the three Astasia species, A. longa, A. dangeardii 
and A. klebsii, are all rather similar in other details, and since A. longa differs 
from E. gracilis, the species of Euglena studied in each case, only in the lack 
of chromatophoros and eyespot (Pringsheim, 1948). It seems possible that care¬ 
ful examination of flagellar structure might aid in clarifying relationships 
among green and colorless forms and perhaps even help to establish some more 
natural classification scheme than the present very unsatisfactory separation 
of Euglenidae and Astasiidae (see Ilollande, 1942). 

Schiller (1925) placed two green marine genera with stigmas but without 
reservoirs in the order Euglenida as primitive forms. It should be interesting 
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to study the flagella of these organisms; demonstration of unilateral mastigo- 
nemes would constitute strong support of Schiller’s position. If his species are 
indeed primitive euglenoids, their flagellar type would bo significant in any 
event. 

Contrasted with the rather similar flagellar organization found in all other 
euglenoids studied arc the widely divergent types of flagella seen in members 
of the family Peranemidae. Further study may, of course, reveal a common 
basic pattern, yet the flagella of Pcranema trichophorum and P. acus remain 
strikingly different. In spite of this difference, the resemblance between the 
two organisms in every other respect is so close that I see no adequate reason 
for altering their congeneric status (Pitelka, 1945). 

Deflandre (1934) described a stichonematic flagellum for the dinoflagellate, 
Glenodinium uliginosum. He admitted that his evidence was not perfectly 
convincing, and when Vlk (1938) repeated the work and examined other dino- 
flagellates, he came to the conclusion of Entz (1928) that at least the transverse 
flagellum was band-shaped, the longitudinal one sometimes being acronematic. 
Hence I believe that Copeland (1947) is in error in drawing on Deflandre’s 
evidence to support a close relationship between the dinoflageflates and eugle¬ 
noids. 

SUMMARY 

The flagella of six species of the order Euglenida, Euglena gracilis, Astasia 
longa, Rhabdomonas incurvum, Peranema trichophorum, Peranema acus and 
Entosiphon sulcatum; one chrysomonad, Monas vestita; and one phytomonad, 
Sphaerella lacustris, have been studied, using stained specimens for light micro¬ 
scope examination, living organisms seen in dark-field, and electron micro¬ 
graphs of dried specimens. 

The flagella of E. gracilis, A. longa, and R. incurvum were found to consist 
of an axoneme, composed of about nine longitudinal fibrils 350 to 600A in 
diameter, arranged in two compact, parallel bundles; and a sheath which 
includes fibrillar elements, a probably semi-fluid matrix, and a limiting mem¬ 
brane. Under some conditions, apparently always associated with death of the 
organism, the fibrils of the sheath fray out along one side only (rarely more) of 
the flagellum into fine lateral filaments, the mastigonemes, which in electron 
micrographs appear very numerous, without any regularity of arrangement, 
and of a diameter estimated at loss than 250A. Mastigonemes were seen on 
motile but dying organisms in dark-field, where they appear much less nu¬ 
merous, thicker, and very orderly in orientation. The number and diameter of 
longitudinal fibrils in the axoneme correspond closely to those in all other 
flagella, cilia and sperm tails extensively examined with the electron micro¬ 
scope, and adds to the probability that the axoneme is the contractile part of 
the flagellum. 

The flagella of Entosiphon sulcatum show a basic similarity to the Euglena 
type, but the fibrillar structure of the sheath is different. Peranema acus has 
an axoneme which is probably fibrillar; no structure has been observed in the 
sheath. The entire flagella of P. trichophorum separate rather readily into 
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three longitudinal fibers; no internal differentiation has been detected. None 
of these species bears mastigonemes. 

The flagella of Sphaerella lacustris, which, in common with those of other 
phytomonads, are generally supposed to bear single te rminal fine filaments, 
are seen to end bluntly, with no decrease in diameter, the probably fibrous 
axoneme being completely surrounded at its tip by the sheath. No electron 
micrographs have been obtained of the flagella of Monas vestita, but stained 
specimens almost invariably show mastigonemes on both sides of the longer 
flagellum. 

Unilateral mastigonemes have been convincingly demonstrated only on 
members of the euglenoid families Euglenidae and Astasiidae, and their occur¬ 
rence may be characteristic of this group, whose present fam ilial division is 
unnatural; the Peranemidae, however, apparently lack them . 
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PLATES 



PLATE 37 

Euglena gracilis 

a . Electron micrograph of one flagellum, showing fibrillar structure in sheath. 
End of flagellum adheres to torn strip of supporting membrane, which is 
curved back on itself at lower right. Fixed in osmic acid before drying. 
Micrograph lent by Dr. Harley P. Brown. 

b. Photomicrograph of cast flagellum, partially coiled, frayed at upper left. 
Dried from life; Loeffler stain. X 1700. 

c. Photomicrograph of cast flagellum, showing mastigonemes. Dried from life; 
Loeffler stain. X 1700. 

d. Photomicrograph of flagella of two individuals, showing mastigonemes. 
Dried from life; Loeffler stain. X 1700. 

e . Photomicrograph of two cast flagella, showing exceptionally large mastigo¬ 
nemes. Dried from life; nigrosin stain. X 1700. 

/. Drawing of cast flagellum, with characteristic bleb at proximal end, and 
mastigonemes, as seen in dark-field. Drawn from camera lucida sketch. 
X 1800 app. 
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PLATE 30 
Astasia lonqa 

a Photomiciogiaph ol oast flagellum coiled m chaiaclonstic manner Dried 
liom life,Locffkt stain X 1700 

b Photomiciogiaph of two oast fiigolla, the uppci one hayed Dned fiomhfe, 
Loeffloi stain X 1700 

t Diaw mg ot cast fi lgellum show ing bleb ncai one end, and mastigonemes, as 
seenmdaik-field X 2500 app 

d Llecti on miei ogi aph of poi lion of flagellum Di led fi om life X 8000 app 

c Election microgiaph of pait ot a flagellum, mastigonemes along light mar¬ 
gin, appearance ot fibrils along left maigin suggests mastigonemes, but 
probably is aitifact Cell body at lowei left Dried fiom life X 8000 app 

J Electron microgiaph of pait of flagellum Dnediiomhfe X8000app 






PLATE 40 

a. Electron micrograph of coiled, cast flagellum of Astasia langa , Dried from 
life. X 8000 app. 

b. Electron micrograph of portion of flagellum of A. longa . Dried from life. 
X 8000 app. 

c. Electron micrograph of part of flagellum of A. langa, emerging from cell at 
lower left. Fixed in osmic-acid-formalin before drying. X 8400 app. 

d. Electron micrograph of flagellum of A. langa emerging from cell at bottom; 
mastigonemes barely visible at upper left. Part of empty periplast at lower 
left, showing characteristic striations. Fixed in Schaudinn's fluid before 
drying. X 8400 app. 

e. Photomicrograph of cast flagellum of Rhabdomonas incurvum , partly frayed. 
Dried from life; Loeffler stain. X 1700. 

/. Electron micrograph of part of flagellum of R. incurvum , probably emerging 
from cell at left. Dried from life. X 8000 app. 
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PLATE 41 

Electron micrographs of Rhabdomonas incurvum , all X 7500 app. 

а. Entire flagellum, tip perhaps broken. Dried from life. 

б. Portion of flagellum. Dried from life. 

c. Tip of flagellum. Dried from life. 

d. Tip of flagellum. Dried from life. 
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PLATE 42 

Electron micrographs of Rhdbdomonas tncurvum, all X 7500 app* 
a Poition of flagellum Dnr dfiom life (see fig 2) 

b Entue flagellum A cell body and pai t of at lc \bt one more flagellum at lower 
left Dried fiomhfe 
c Cast flagellum Dned lioinlifc 
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PLATE 43 

Perancma trichophorum 

a . Photomicrograph of flagellum emerging from coll at lower left, separated 
proximally into ihreo fibers. Dried from life; Locffler stain. X 1700. 

b. Photomicrograph of parts of two flagella, probably both from coll at left, 
both partially frayed. Dried from life; Loefflor’s stain. X 1700. 

c. Drawings of one flagellum of P. trichophorum in dark-field, sketched at suc¬ 
cessive intervals of a few seconds to show progressive splitting into three 
strands. X 1500 app. 
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PLATE 44 

a and 6. Electron micrographs of neighboring regions of single flagellum of P. 
trichophorum . Fiber curving to right in lower figure probably loops back to 
cross remaining two strands. Some cross-striation of individual fibers indi¬ 
cated. Dried from life. X 8000 app. 

c. Electron micrograph of base of one flagellum of P. trichophorum , emerging 
from cell. Dried from life. X 8000 app. 

d . Electron micrograph of portion of flagellum of Peranema acus. Dried from 
life. X 8000 app. 

e. Electron micrograph of portion of flagellum of P. acus , probably broken end. 
Dried from life. X 8000 app. 

/. Electron micrograph of end of flagellum of P. acus. Dried from life. X 6500 
app. 





PLATL 45 

a Election miciogn.ph of poition of fhgcllum of Ento^phon suhatum Dried 
liomhfc X 8100 app 

b Election mid op iph oi pai K of luo 11 igclh of U sulcatum , bictcual cells 
and eltbns at light Dim d fiom lilt X b 100 ipp 
c Elcotion micrograph o( pul of II indium of L suUatum, bxdnnlccllslying 
m contact w ith lower mai gin Di it d fi om life X S100 ipp 
d Election miciograph of p uls of two fl igtlh of E sulcatum Pait of coll of 
this species at lowci light Pointed objt c ts it upper light aro mucus rods re¬ 
leased by Mona s vesUta Dued fiom hit X 8000 app 
e Electron miciograph of shoit segment of fligcllum of E sulcatum Dned 
from life X 8400 app 

/ Photomicrograph of flagellum of Mona s ve&tita, cell at lowci light Dried 
fiom life Loeffloi stam X 1700 






PLATE 46 

o. Photomicrograph of two individuals of Monas vestita with flagella. Mucus 
rods seen radiating from cells. Dried from life; Loeffler stain. X1700. 

b. Photomicrograph of part of flagellum of M. vestita, emerging from cell at 
lower right. Part of row of mastigoncmes torn away at upper center (see 
fig. 3). Dried from life; Loeffler stain. X 1700. 

c. Electron micrograph of end of flagellum of Sphacrclla lacustris. Dried from 
life. X 8000 app. 

d. Electron micrograph of bases of two flagella of S. lacustris. Dried from life. 
X 8000 app. 

e. Electron micrograph of part of flagellum of S. lacustris. Supporting film is 
torn and folded. Dried from life. X 8000 app. 
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